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Editorial Notes 


The Coal Mines Bill 


l'une debate on the Second Reading of the Coal Mines Bill, 
to which we referred briefly when discussing the situation 
a fortnight ago, indicated the opposition which members 
of all parties feel to the whole principle embodied in 
the Bill. 

We have already made clear our view that there could 
be little justification for the hasty manner in which this 
ill-considered measure was presented to Parliament, and 
the Government did not improve the prospects of their 
Bill by bringing forward vital amendments, the exact 
effect of which no Member of the House of Commons had 
had an opportunity, to discover. Had the Bill not been 
withdrawn there is a distinct probability that the Govern- 
ment would have been defeated. The future of the Bill, 
after this abortive effort to launch it, was uncertain until 
Thursday of last week, when Mr. Baldwin, in answer to 
a question in the House, stated that, while the Govern- 
ment held by the principles of the Bill which form an 


» integral part of the measures designed to improve the 
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condition of the coal industry, they have decided that it 
must be postponed until the Autumn. While lack of 
parliamentary time was stated by the Prime Minister to 
be the reason for. the delay, he said that the Government 
will make use of the interval to redraft the Bill, and will 
ask the House to proceed with the new Bill after the 
Summer Recess. 

It must not be assumed that the withdrawal of the Bill 
indicates that the danger that old King Coal may become 
Dictator Coal is past. Such, unfortunately, is far from 
being the case. It must be appreciated that the Bill 
dealt primarily with the question of the amalgamation 
of Coal Mines, and that all the political partizanship 
which brought opposition from all quarters, if for differ- 
ent reasons, to give the Government such an uncomfort- 
able time, was directed against the provisions of this part 
of the Bill. Although on Second Reading Sir Reginald 
Clarry, M.P., and Mr. W. Ross Taylor, M.P., with their 
accustomed skill, found an opportunity to place the case 
of the consumer before the House, the only part of this 
Bill by which the consumer is directly affected is Section 
9, which extends the operations of various Coal Boards for 
« further period of five years. 

The real danger, of course, lies in the orders which are 
made under Part 1 of the 1930 Act, and it is by these 
orders that the Board of Trade hope to confer the 
monopolistic powers to which, in the absence of due safe- 
guards, the Gas Industry so justly objects. It was by 
means of such an order that centralized buying and sell- 


ing was authorized in the Lancashire and Cheshire Dis- 
trict. The Lancashire and Cheshire experiment is now 
to be extended to the whole country, and orders for this 
purpose are already in draft and have been laid before 
Parliament. Legislation by order, even in cases where 
orders have to be laid before Parliament, too often means 
government by civil servants. Whereas a Bill does not 
become law unless it has been considered by both Houses, 
orders constantly slip through Parliament without being 
noticed. 

This simply must not be allowed to become the case 
with regard to coal upon which not only our Industry 
but the whole of the industrial life of our country de- 
pends. Every gas undertaker must, both in season and 
out, impress upon the Members of Parliament for its area 
the all-important fact that the consumer has no adequate 
protection against the unprecedentéd and monopolistic 
powers which the orders propose to confer upon the coal 
industry. 


The Meeting of Protest 


THE meeting convened to protest against the coal policy 
of the Government, which is reported elsewhere in this 
issue, was a fine demonstration of the unity of the Gas 
Industry. In our Industry there is no division between 
the company and the municipally owned undertaking, 
and all sides of the Industry are anxious to contribute 
their particular quota to the common weal. In _ the 
matter of coal the assistance which can be rendered by 
local authority departments, whether gas, electricity, or 
water, is invaluable; and it is to be hoped that every gas 
committee will make certain that the true nature of the 
coal proposals of the Government are appreciated by their 
Councils. There could be nothing more certain to affect 
the attitude of the Government than a large number of 
resolutions passed by Local Authorities demanding that 
in any re-organization of the coal industry fair play shall 
be given to the consumer. 

The points at issue were clearly and simply expressed, 
in the excellent speech made by Sir David Milne-Watson, 
at the Protest Meeting, and we make no apology for sum- 
marizing them here. They are as follows: 

1. That there should be an obligation to supply the 

quantity and quality of coal required. 

2, That there should be no unfair discrimination be- 

tween the various classes of consumers. 

3. That there should be an impartial and judicial tri- 

bunal to determine differences. 
With regard to points (1) and (2), public utilities are ask- 
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ing no more than that obligations should be placed upon 
the coal industry similar to those which have long ap- 
plied to gas, electricity, and water suppliers. With re- 
gard to (3) it is interesting to note that one of the most 
urgent requirements of the coal owners in their protest 
against the Bill was that ‘there should be constituted an 
impartial tribunal to which they could appeal against 
any attempt to enforce amalgamations upon them. This 
tribunal was conceded by the Government on the Second 


Reading Debate. How is it then, as Sir David has 
asked, that the coal owners can refuse to agree to the 


same principle of an impartial tribunal to safeguard the 
interests of the consumer. Surely it is a case of what is 
sauce for the goose being sauce for the gander. 


The B.G.F. 


RETURNING for a moment to the more domestic aspect of 
the Protest Meeting, we feel that the Industry may well 
congratulate itself. There have been sceptics who have 
not failed to ask, in season and out, what useful purpose 
the British Gas Federation would be likely to serve, and 
when the occasion would be likely to arise for it to speak 
‘** with one voice ’’ for the whole Gas Industry. The 
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rally last week to the battle ery of Sir David Milne. 
Watson was most decidedly impressive, and its strength 
astonished even those who had not been amony the 
sceptics. The meeting was indeed a vindication of the 
ideas of those who felt that a unifying organization was 
needed to embody the power and enhance the prestige of 
our Industry. 

Those of us who read The Times, and perhaps custom 
arily admire the fairness with which it looks at all points 
of view on any subject, have for some time now been 
dismayed at its apparent lack of consideration for the 
consumers’ interests in all its discussions upon the coal] 
mining situation. It was a great pleasure to find 
that its first Leader on April 29, dealing with the coal 
situation, adopted quite a different tone from that to 
which we have unfortunately become accustomed. We 
particularly welcome its acknowledgment that ‘* no ex- 
ception can be taken to the requirement of the British 
Gas Federation that the re-organized coal industry should 
be under obligation to supply coal of a quality reason- 
ably required by the consumer, and that impartial and 
independent tribunals should hear complaints.” 

The voice of the British Gas Federation, speaking for a 
united Gas Industry, has been heard in at least one influ- 
ential quarter. And the Federation is only young. 








Personal 


The staff and employees of the Trowbridge Station, of 
British Gas Light Company, met at the Gas-Works at 
Trowbridge on April 28, officially to bid farewell to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Satinspury, on Mr. Sainsbury’s retirement 
from the position of Engineer and Manager of the Station 
after 16 years in that capacity. 

A gift of a pair of binoculars and a camera, Mr. Sains- 
bury’s own choice, ®was presented by Mr. B. F. Harris 
(Chief Clerk), who recalled that he joined the Gas Com- 
boy when Mr. Sainsbury was assistant to his 


pany as a } 
father, who was in charge. He paid tribute to the skill 
and consideration which had marked the career of Mr. 


Sainsbury, whom they all wished good he alth and happi- 
ness in ~~ coming years of his retirement. 


Mr. Borrett, spe aking on behalf of the Works staff, 
seine endorsed Mr. Harris’ remarks and acknowledged 
Mr. Sainsbury’ s consideration for everyone in the Com- 


pany’s service. 

Mr. H. Atlee Hunt (Distribution Manager) the n, on be- 
half of the administrative staff, handed to Mrs. Sainsbury 
a gift of books as a mark of esteem and good wishes for the 
future. 

Replying, Mr. Sainsbury acknowledged the loyalty of his 
colleagues in all departments, and expressed his thanks for 
the kind gifts, and the consideration which enabled him to 
choose the form which the presentation should take. 

Hearty cheers were given for Mr, and Mrs. Sainsbury, 
on the call of Mr. J. V. Knight, who is Mr. Sainsbury’s 
successor as Engineer and Manager. 

Mr. Sainsbury was also the recipient of a mahogany 
bureau from the Directors, which was presented to him 
privately. 


* * * 


The Board of the United Kingdom Gas Corporation, Ltd., 
has appointed Mr. J. H. Wiiutams, F.C.A., of Messrs. 
Ashworth, Mosley, & Co., Manchester, as Consultant Ac- 
countant to the Central Administration of the Corporation 
and its Subsidiary Companies. Mr. Williams has been 
associated professionally with a number of Regional 
Schemes connected with the Industry and is Secretary of 
the Lancashire Co-operative Tar Scheme. 


We learn that Mr. W. A. Dearpen, Engineer and Mana- 
ger of the Lancaster Corporation Gas Department, has 
been elected President of the Lancaster Rotary Club for 
the next Rotary year, which commences in July. 





Forthcoming Engagements 


June. 
6.— LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 
Summer Visit to Southend-on-Sea, 
8.—I.G.E.—Finance Committee, 1.45 p.m.; Member- 
ship Committee, 2.15 p.m.; General Purposes 
Committee, 3 p.m. 
9.—I.G.E.—Council Meeting, 10 a.m. 


10.—AssociATION OF StaTuTORY INSPECTORS OF Gas 
Meters.—17th Annual General Meeting, County 
Hall, Westminster, 10.15 a.m. 

6.—1.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee, 2.30 
p.m. 

18.—].G.E.—Refractory Materials Joint Committee 
(Stoke-on-Trent), 2.30 p.m. 

19.--_NorRTH OF ENGLAND G.M.A. | AUXILIARY SECTION]. 
—Meeting at South Shields and Paper by Mr. 
J. R. Porter. 

19.—WaAvVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF 
Annual Meeting at Edinburgh. 

23._1.G.E.—Gas Education Consultative Committee, 


Gas MANAGERS.— 


2-30 p.m. 
24.—].G.E.—Board of Examiners (Oral Examinations), 
9.30 a.m. 
30.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION.—Annual Summer Meet- 
ing. 
July. 
2.—].G.E.—Joint Research Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
3.—-MaNcHESTER District AssociATIoNn.—Manchester 
Meeting. 
8-10.—CaNADIAN Gas ASSOCIATION AND NorTH-WEST 


CONFERENCE Pactric Coast Gas ASSOCIATION.-- 
29th Annual Convention, Vancouver. 

24..-SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers (Eastern Disrrict).—County Meet 
ing at Swindon. 

Sept. 

10.—NortTH BritisH ASSOCIATION.- 

Kirkintilloch. 


(There will be no meeting of the Central Executive Board 
of the National Gas Council during the month of June.) 


Annual Meeting at 
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Page 62. SKIPTON. L. B. Chapman appointed E. & M. 
Page 82. DUNS. A.C. Finnie appointed M. vice F. Welsh, 
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INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS’ 





THE PRESIDENT. 


Colonel W. MONCRIEFF CARR, O.B.E., T.D., of Stretford, 
whose unavoidable absence through indisposition was much 
regretted. 


It must have been a sad blow to Colonel W. M. Carr to 
be prevented by illness from presiding at the Annual 
General Meeting of The Institution of Gas Engineers, held 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers in London last week. 
In Colonel Carr’s unfortunate absence, Mr. Stephen Lacey, 
Senior Vice-President, took the chair, and at the outset, 
on his proposition, a telegram was dispatched to Colonel 
Carr expressing the great regret of the members of the 
Institution at his absence and sending cordial wishes for a 
speedy recovery to good health. A few moments after the 
telegram had been forwarded, a message was received from 
Colonel Carr stating that he was making good progress to- 
wards full recovery of health, and containing his good 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting, Mr. 
Lacey extended to members and visitors a hearty welcome, 
and in doing so Mr. Lacey mentioned especially the presence 
of Alderman Wilfred Wardle, Chairman of the Stretford 
and District Gas Board, and his colleagues. A special 
welcome was also extended to representatives of overseas 
Gas Associations and to those from abroad. The overseas 
visitors were: Mr. Tetsugi Aoki, Engineer to the South 
Manchuria Gas Company, Ltd.; Mr. Alport Barker, Deputy 
Mayor of Suva, accompanying a member of the Gas Indus- 
try; Mr. A. F. P. Hayman, Past-President of the Belgian 
Gas Association; Mr. Albert E. Hutchison, Controller of 
Gas Sales to the Australian Gas Light Company; Mr. John 
Irminger, President of the Norwegian Gasworks Associa- 
tion; Mr. E. Byam Wight, Chemical Engineer on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne; and Mr. 
M. Fukunaga, Engineering Assistant, South Manchuria Gas 
Company, Ltd. 

Then came the announcement of the messages of greet- 
ine from M. A. Baril, President of the International Gas 
Union; M. Lachomette, President of the French Gas Asso- 
ciations M. P. Mougin, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Gas Union; Herr Fritz Escher, Honorary Presi- 


ANNUAL MEETING 


May 26 to 29, 
1936 


A Review of 
the Proceedings 


The business sessions were held in the Great Hall 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Great 
George Street, S.W. |—Mr. STEPHEN LACEY 
(Senior Vice-President) presiding in the unavoid- 
able absence of the President. Below we 
begin our Review of the Proceedings, while 
a full report of the discussions on the various 
Papers, together with a record of other business, 
social functions, and visits, will be found on sub- 
sequent pages of this issue of the  JOURNAL.”’ 








dent of the International Gas Union; the Danish Gasworks 
Association; Herr F. Zur Nedden, General Manager of the 
German Association of Gas and Water Engineers; the 
American Gas Association; and the President, M. Eduard 
Vessei, of the Hungarian Gasworks Association. 

The Chairman then moved that the Annual Report for 
1935-36 be taken as read, a motion which met with accept- 
ance on the .seconding by Mr. C. S. Shapley. An interest- 
ing feature of the Report is that the number of members 
of the Institution at the end of December last showed an 
increase of 60 over the figures for 1934. The membership 
figure stood at that date at 1,585. Next came the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. M. Galleway and Mr. A. L. Jennings as 
scrutineers of the ballots for the election of officers to 
various classes of membership of the Institution. 


Presentation of Medals. 


This brought us to the presentation of medals, on behalf 
of the President, by Mr. Lacey. The first award was the 
Institution Gold Medal to Mr. George Dixon for his Paper 
on *‘ Problems and Answers in the Reconstruction of Manu- 
facturing and Distributing Plant at Nottingham,” read at 
the Institution Meeting last June. Expressing his thanks, 
Mr. Dixon acknowledged the help afforded to him by his 
staff and by the contractors responsible for the installation 
of the plant. The Paper, he emphasized, was the result of 
team work. The H. E. Jones London Medal was awarded 
to Mr. W. L. Boon for his Paper on ‘‘ The Preparation, 
Marketing, and Utilization of Coke,”’ presented at the same 
meeting; and the recipient of the Institution Silver Medal 
was Mr. T. P. Ridley for his Paper on “‘ Gas Tariffs,”’ read 
before the North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 
The final award, the Institution Bronze Medal, was to Mr. 
W. Hodkinson, of Stretford, for his Paper on “‘ Benzole Re- 
covery and the Production of Motor Benzole,” read at the 


meeting of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Asso- 


ciation. 


Retirement of Mr. W. E. Price. 

The next item on the programme was the presentation to 
Mr. W. E. Price to mark the occasion of his retirement 
from the Honorary Secretaryship of the Institution, an 
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office which he held wiih universal approbation for 23 years. 
It was, said Mr. Lacey, thoroughly in keeping with the 
unselfish altitude of mind of Mr. Price that he should ask 
that the presentation from the members on his retirement 
should take the form of a special donation to the Benevo- 
lent Fund, and he was glad to say that the donation to 
the Fund already amounted to £360. At the same time 
they could not allow Mr. Price to retire without any tan- 
gible evidence of their gratitude, respect, and affection, and 
he asked Mr. Price to accept a silver tray bearing the 
following inscription : 

** Presented as a token of affection to William Ed- 
ward Price by the members of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, in grateful acknowledgment of the service 
rendered by him as Honorary Secretary of the Institu- 
tion from 1913 to 1936.” 

Mr. Price, who, on rising to express his thanks, was 
greeted with prolonged applause, recorded that he had seen 
22 Presidents through the Chair, and was glad to say that 
17 of them were still living. He wished Mr. John Terrace, 


who is to succeed him in the office, all success, and wished 
the members au revoir but not good-bye. 
An account of the career of Mr. Price, together with an 


appreciation, elsewhere in this issue of the 


** JOURNAL.”’ 


appears 


Presidential Address. 


In the circumstances the Presidential Address of Colonel 
Carr was read by Mr. S. Lacey. In the opening part of 
Colonel Carr’s Address there occurs the simple statement 
that the past year has been a record one in the history cf 
the Stretford Gas Undertaking, the sales of gas showing 
an increase of no less than 24 per cent. Such an increase 
is not to be gained lightly in these days of fierce competi- 
tion. It demands the application of modern methods of 
management, salesmanship, and service; it demands broad- 
minded, courageous policy, the taking of legitimate risks 
to secure. new business. Colonel Carr emphasizes that the 
financial risk involved in adhering to flat rate methods of 
charge is greater than that involved in the introduction of 
attractive tariffs, and that the rapid development of in- 
dustrial sales at Stretford dates, in the main, from the in- 
troduction of the two-part industrial tariffs eight years 
ago. An optional two-part tariff for all domestic con- 
sumers was introduced in 1934 and is being rapidly taken 
up. At the end of last March 20 per cent. of the total 
number of domestic consumers had adopted the tariff, and 

















The New President, with Mr. Alexander and Dr. Braunholtz. 


it is interesting that, of these, prepayment users outnum- 
bered ordinary consumers. Colonel Carr makes it clear, 
however, that the introduction of a tariff will not in itself 
produce additional business unless it is backed up by the 
best possible sales and service organization. This is 
equally true of both domestic and industrial supplies. 

The successful manager of a gas undertaking to-day has 
to spend at least 80 per cent. of his time in the administra- 
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tion of his undertaking, more particularly that devoted to 
business development; and Colonel Carr gives his views on 
how capable administrators are to be obtained. In his 
opinion the technician is well equipped for management, 
but it does not follow that the ability of a gas engineer as 
such renders him suitable for commercial administration, 
On the other hand, the tendency of the Industry. he 
thinks, will be to continue to find its administrators from 
the ranks of technicians with the broadest theoretical and 
practical training who are well versed in business adminis 

















Hon. Sec, Inst.Gas.E., with Miss K. M. Halpin, National Organizing 
Secretary of the W.G.C. 


tration. Colonel Carr refers to the importance of the tech 
nical gas salesman, and urges the Institution to spare no 
effort to encourage the advancement of the gas engineer in 
this direction, in the belief that the profit on the modern 
gas undertaking is made in its service and sales organiza- 
tion. 


Holding Companies. 


What the aims of a holding company should be are out 
lined by Colonel Carr. It should provide for its sub- 
sidiaries the best commercial and technical brains to assist 
in the development of sales; it should help in the introduc- 
tion of promotional tariffs, by the co-ordination of account- 
ancy, by the provision of propaganda, service, and cheap 
finance for hire purchase, and so on. He also points to the 
advantage of being able to link up adjacent undertakings, 
which to-day is frequently prevented by reason of purely 
parochial interests. He believes that, in regard to central 
purchasing, a holding company should charge all materials 
and appliances to its subsidiaries at net cost, and for the 
purpose of financing its central administration make « 
charge upon its constituent companies based upon their 
output of gas. Thus, when the accounts of a subsidiary) 
company are the subject of review the cost of the central! 
administration can be seen in its relationship to services 
rendered. Moreover, it is desirable that a holding com 
pany should maintain the initiative and the interest of the 
manager of the subsidiary, who must at all times be hel: 
responsible for his own undertaking; he, on his part, shoul: 
not lose sight of the necessity for the ‘‘ team spirit.” 

As was to be expected, Colonel Carr discusses the coal 
situation, which is the source of so much anxiety to the 
Gas Industry at the moment—so important is its bearing 
on the progress of our Industry that an emergency meet 
ing of the British Gas Federation was called, and was hel! 
on the Tuesday night at the Central Hall. <A report ol 
this meeting will be found on other pages of this issue. Ani 
among other matters touched upon by Colonel Carr are tlh: 
need for increased expenditure on research and practices! 
investigations in connection with the many problems a! 
present before us, for greater support of the educationa! 
facilities offered by the University of Leeds, and for closer 
liaison not only with such bodies as the Association  o! 
Public Lighting Engineers, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, the Institute of Fuel, and the Institution o! 
Chemical Engineers, but with the Institutions of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, with whom increased interchange ol 
communications is most desirable. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
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propose «l by Mr. E. Crowther, of Salford. The Presidential 
Address, coming at the end of a year of office, he said, can 
be regarded hardly as an isolated piece of work but ri: ather 
as the signature to the record of the year’s work. The 
signature in this case was characteristic of the man. He 
saw three found: ation-stones in the Address: First, a whole- 
hearted belief in the Industry; secondly, a determination 
to urge it to take every means of developing its possibili- 
ties; and thirdly, a challenge to everything which might 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 





STEPHEN LACEY, B.Sc., M.lInst.C.E. 


Mr. Lacey obtained his engineering training at the City and Guilds College, South 
Kensington, and after five years with Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, Consulting Engi- 
neers, entered the service of the Gas Light and Coke Company in 1911 as assis- 
tant to the then Distributing Engineer, Mr. H. S. Reeson, whom he succeeded in 
1918. In 1923 he was appointed Deputy to Sir Francis Goodenough, devoting 
special attention to the technical activities of the Department which, in 1926, 
was established at Watson House. On the retirement of Sir Francis in 1932, 
Mr. Lacey became Controller of Gas Sales. Mr. Lacey is a Fellow of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, and a Member of the Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. He has twice been awarded the Institution Gold 
Medal (1923 and 1928) for Papers on Gas Distribution. 


stand in the way of its fullest development. A vote of 
thanks was seconded by Mr. S. E. Whitehead, of South- 
umpton, and was enthusiastically accorded. 


Amalgamation. 


-— first Paper to be presented and discussed was by Mr. 
F. Briggs, dealing with the amalgamation of the Town 
of Dudles Gas Light Company and its neighbour, the 
Brierley Hill District Gaslight Company. It, sets out the 
circumstances leading to consideration of amalgamation, 
the method of amalgamation, and the re-organization and 
engineering work arising therefrom. The Author maintains 
that physical amalgamation of the smaller provincial 
undertakings is not easy even when such undertakings 
adjoin and when the amalgamation is desirable in the in- 
terests alike of the proprietors, consumers, and employees, 
and of the Industry as a whole. The difficulty is the innate 
strength of the Gas Industry itself. Competition from 
many sources has been increasing during the last genera- 
tion and becomes more severe every year. Yet there are 
very many undertakings, whose products and whose ser 
vice are of a very low order when judged by the standard 
set by the premier gas undertakings, but which still 
manage to pay consistently their standard or maximum 
dividends or earn their interest and sinking fund charges 
and at the same_time maintain or slightly increase their 
output of gas. It is very difficult for directors or com- 
mittee men in such cases to realize that, in the interests 
like of their consumers and their proprietors, improve- 
ment should be made in the operations of their undertak- 
ing. Some improvement might, of course, be made without 
ps amation or joint working, but very ‘much wider scope 

s possible when working in bigger units. 

Another stumbling block in the way of amalgamation 
nd grouping, says Mr. Briggs, is occasionally the low 

apital expenditure per million cu.ft. of gas sold of one 

f the undertakings. However convenient and financially 
oun a low capital ac¢ount may be, it is not necessarily 

sign that the needs of the area for gas are being met 
etter than, or as well as, those of an area in which the 
undertaking has a heavier capital expenditur2, The value 
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of stock and shares depends on their dividend earning 
power and what they will fetch in the open market, and for 
shareholders in a company with low capital to demand 
considerably more than this value is a definite block to 
progress. In a sentence, over-capitalization is unhealthy 
and indefensible. 

Mr. Briggs, discussing the amount of capital it is neces- 
sary to expend in the supplying of gas to new districts, 
observes that district development work will pay in the 
long run, but that it will be a marathon race and not a 
sprint; questions of expediency of policy have to be given 
considerable credit. Within the length of time for which 
any judgment can be made such expenditure will per- 
manently increase the capital per million cu.ft. This musi 
be realized and faced. It intensifies the necessity for the 
Gas Industry to be given statutory powers, particularly as 
to the charging for gas, at least as wide as its chief com- 
petitor. It emphasizes the necessity of pressing local 
authorities for impartial consideration of the final effect 
of their actions when they are deciding what public services 
are to be introduced into council houses of low rentals. 


Results at Dudley. 


As a result of the Dudley amalgamation and the con- 
centration of gas manufacture at the Dudley Works, the 
cost of gas into holder has been considerably reduced. The 
gas in Brierley Hill has been considerably improved in 
composition, specific gravity, and naphthalene content as 
is inevitable with the replacement of low grade gas made 
in horizontal retorts by gas made in vertical retorts. This 
has resulted in a reduction of distribution difficulties and 
an increase in the consumers’ satisfaction. This result 
could have been brought about, of course, by the replace- 
ment of the plant without amalgamation, but it needs no 
figures to substantiate the statement that extension of the 
existing Dudley vertical retort plant was cheaper than the 
installation of a new plant at Brierley Hill. There has been 
a definite saving in purchasing and substantial reductions 
have been obtained on prices for the same goods previously 

paid at Brierley Hill. How much of this is due to larger 
rem buying, and how much to a different point of view in 
the buyer, it is impossible to compute. 

No opinion upon the effect of amalgamation can be 


THE SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 





H. C. SMITH, M.Inst.C.E. 


Mr. H. C. Smith received his training in gas engineering with the City of Bir- 
mingham Gas Department. He was appointed Works Superintendent at the 
Swan Village Works in 1912, and, with the exception of the War period, during 
which he served in the Royal Field Artillery, occupied this position until 1920, 
when he was appointed Works Superintendent at the Tottenham Gas-Works. 
He became Chief Engineer at Tottenham in 1922. He is a Past-President of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association and of the Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers. He was for several years Chairman of the Board 
of Examiners of The Institution of Gas Engineers. 


drawn from figures of the average consumption per con- 
sumer. Any conclusion is vitiated by two facts; first, the 
much larger pe rcentage of gas sold for industrial purposes 
in the Dudley area than in the Brierley Hill area, and its 
rapid variations with the state of trade; and, second, the 
different and varying policies of the various local authori- 
ties in the two areas in connection with the method of 
lighting the houses which they continue to build. The 
average consumption of the ordinary meter consumer has 
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increased in both areas from 1929 to 19384, while that of the 
prepayment meter consumer has decreased in both areas; 
the decrease has been very much less in Brierley Hill than 
in Dudley. The total number of consumers during the 
period has increased by 24%. 

Other advantages of physical amalgamation such as the 
adoption of a common sales policy over a wider area, the 
possibility of employment f specialists on the staff, the 
smaller stocks of appliances required to give the same 
rapid service prove in practice to be true. 

There is a limit, in the Author’s view, to the size of an 
undertaking which can usefully be formed in the provinces 
by physical amalgamation. Personal contact is, of course, 
of the greatest importance in any business; but in the pro- 
vincial gas undertaking it is necessary for the humblest 
consumer, if he feels he has a legitimate grievance which 
he cannot get settled to his satisfaction, to be able eventu- 
ally to get into personal contact with the chief executive 
officer who can settle the matter on the spot without 
having to refer to a superior or to a Board or Committee, 
and who has the power to break cast-iron rules for ex- 
pediency’s sake. Any amalgamation so large that this is 
impossible is too large. 

Mr. Briggs believes that an undertaking situated in a 
populous area with an annual make of 500 million cu.ft. 
has not reached the limit, nor, in fact, has it reached the 
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R. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. R. Robertson was trained as a mechanical engineer and had several years’ 
general workshop and drawing office experience before entering the Gas 
Industry. He was appointed Chief Draughtsman to the Bristol Gas Company 
in 1905, Superintendent of their Canon’s Marsh Works in 1907, and succeeded 
the late Mr. D. Irving as Engineer and Works Manager to the Company in 1918. 
Mr. Robertson is a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and a member 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, being now Chairman of the Western 
Branch of the latter body. He was President of the Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers in 1926 and is at present a member of the Gas 
Education Committee and Chairman of the Board of Examiners. 


point where full advantage can be taken of large scale 


operations on the district. 


Municipal Ownership. 


Introducing his Paper, Mr. Briggs referred to the muni- 
cipalization of the Birmingham and _ Staffordshire Gas 
Light Company in 1875, and said that unfortunately the 
municipal ownership of so many of the undertakings, and 
particularly of the largest in the area, is a considerable 
difficulty in the way of amalgamation or grouping. In the 
discussion, however, Mr. E. B. Tomlinson suggested that 
Birmingham need not be considered as standing in the way 
of joining hands. For several years the Birmingham Gas 
Department has been precluded from applying any profits 
to the reduction of rates. He sees no difficulty in forma- 
tion of a Gas Board. Another point touched upon by Mr, 
Tomlinson was the fact that the saving due to the Dudley 
amalgamation, estimated at £3,000 per annum, was in 
actuality more than £7,000, in spite of the capital costs 
exceeding the estimated figures. 

Discussing the position of municipally-owned under- 
takings, Mr. R. J. Restall, of Stalybridge, said that such 
undertakings might favourably consider joint area work- 
ing, and should concrete proposals be formulated, a sur- 
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prising example of co-operation might be set. In any 
event, unless the small concerns are absorbed or assisted, 
or some form of co-operation is set in motion, he is 
definitely of opinion that the overwhelming unified kick 
from the electrical industry will force those particular 
parts of the Gas Industry out of business. It seems that 
municipal ownership will in any case withstand the pres- 
sure of amalgamation for some time, but joint area working 
would be an excellent manner of bringing about simul- 
taneous actions of a specified policy, and that is what we 
really require. 

Mr. A. L. Holton remarked that if an undertaking 
having an efficiency of 100% is amalgamated to an ad- 
joining area having an efficiency of only 50%, it is obvious 
that the combined results after the amalgamation wl] 
show an improvement. But taking a hypothetical case of 
two adjoining undertakings, both well managed and each 
being 100% efficient, Mr. Holton asked the Author whéther 
he would recommend amalgamation as being beneficial, 
His point was that amalgamation is either right or wrong 
in itself, irrespective of management. Mr. Briggs replied 
that a small company supplying only 260 million cu.ft. of 
gas per annum cannot in any circumstances operate at 
what he would term 100% efficiency. It cannot afford to 

pay for a staff having the capacity of those of a larger 
company to investigate its problems and deal with those 
problems. Therefore he suggested that any company sup 
plying up to 1,000 million cu.ft. a year gains strength by 
amalgamation. Again, no undertaking, however large, 
can afford to have on its borders another undertaking which 
is less than 100% efficient. Mr. G. M. Gill said there must 
be 50 cases which could with advantage be treated in the 
same way as the undertakings at Dudley and Brierley Hill. 
As an example he quoted the instance of an area where 
there are 5 undertakings selling about 1,000 million cu.ft. 
of gas per annum and serving a district measuring only 
9 miles by 5 miles; there are 5 works there, and the over 
head expenses of running 5 undertakings instead of one 
constitutes extravagance. In his opinion, the extent of 
amalgamation and absorption which is taking place is much 
too small, and as for the holding companies, these were 
brought about by the Gas Industry itself, for the people 
concerned sat down and talked but did nothing, and left 
it to the holding companies to come in and do the busi 
ness. His experiencés around the country have amaze 
him, for the gas supplied in many instances is of very poor 
quality. In the smaller works there is no chemist and 
there are no instruments, and the man in charge has no 
means of knowing what is the quality of the gas made. 
The supply of gas of bad quality is detrimental not only to 
the particular area supplied, but to the whole Industry. 


Success of a Two-Part Tariff. 


The only Paper on the Tuesday afternoon was that by 
Mr. J. T. Haynes, formerly Engineer and General Manager 
to the Rotherham Corporation Gas Department, on ‘‘ The 
Two-Part Tariff as an Aid to Gas Sales.’’ In this the 
Author points out that increased use of low-priced gas by 
industry barely compensates for losses in the domestic field, 
and efforts must be»made not only to maintain but also 
to increase thé sales to domestic consumers. The electrical 
industry has demonstrated how this can be achieved by 
multiple tariffs, and the Gas Industry should not hesitate 
to make use of that experience. 

The sales of gas per domestic consumer at Rotherham 
were falling year by year. It was obvious that under the 
flat-rate method of charge the price of gas was too high 
for the average householder to use it continuously for any 
heating purpose, and in addition it was fashionable to dis 
place gas for lighting in favour of electricity. Various 
methods of reducing the price so as to make possible an 
increased use of gas were considered. A flat-rate reduc 
tion would have been expensive and offered little prospect 
of increased revenue; a gas rate similar to a water rate 
was impracticable; a reduction in price for all increased 
consumption could be construed as illegal; and a_ block 
system was considered to be, among aan things, too great 
a danger to existing revenue. The two-part tariff was the 
only method which seemed likely to appeal to the small 
consumer without offering too great a concession to exist 
ing large consumers, and yet would enable every consumer, 
poor and rich, to use gas freely for all household purposes. 

The recommendations of the National Gas Council on 
the structure of a two-part tariff, issued in 1928, were 
examined, but it was decided that in the circumstances 
existing at Rotherham, a tariff scale calculated in accord- 
ance with those recommendations would not be sufficiently 
attractive to the gas consumers. The calculations showed 
that payment of a service charge, of 24s. 3d. per annum 
would entitle a consumer to have gas at 18'1d. per 1,000 
cu.ft.—half the current standard price. This price would 
make the use of gas more expensive than coal, so that the 
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G. DIXON. 


Mr. G. Dixon served his apprenticeship to general engineering with the Mersey 
Engine Works Company, Liverpool. From 1905 to 1908 he took an Engineering 
Course at Liverpool University, and graduated B.Eng. From 1908-10 he was 
articled to the late Isaac Carr, M.inst.C.E., Widnes Gas and Water Department, 
and Consulting Engineer, and for the following two years was Technical Assis- 
tant, Gas and Water Department, Widnes. Then he was appointed Chief 
Assistant to the late J. H. Crowther, Wallasey Gas and Water Department, a 
post he occupied for seven years. During this period he was elected an Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. In 1919 he became Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Lancaster Corporation Gas Department, and carried 
out complete re-building and re-organization. In 1932 he was appointed Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department. 


SILVER MEDAL. 





Tt. P. RIDLEY, F.C.LS. 


Entering the Gas Industry as a Junior Clerk with the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company, Mr. T. P. Ridley eventually rose to his present posi- 
tion of Commercial Manager and Secretary. He is also a Director of the Shotley 
Bridge and Consett District Gas Company; Amble and Warkworth Gas Com- 
pany; Newbiggin-by-the-Sea Gas Company, Ltd.; and the National Benzole 
Company, Ltd.; a Member of the Executive Committees of the National Gas 
Council, British Commercial Gas Association, Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
British Pitch Association, and British Road Tar Association, and a Member of the 
Durham District Committee of Investigation under the Coal Mines Act, 1930. 
Was a Member of the National Gas Council Committee on Gas Charges whose 
report was issued in 1928,and a Member of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Gas Legislation upon whose recommendations the provisions of the Gas Under- 
takings Act, 1934, giving the Industry liberty to introduce Multi-Part Tariffs 
were based. He submitted Papers on behalf of the Gas Industry to the World 
Power Conferences in London, 1928, and Berlin, 1930, and also to the American 
Gas Association on the occasion of the visit to America of the Délegation from 
The Institution of Gas Engineers. 





W. L BOON. 


By birth a Lancastrian, Mr. W. L. Boon gained his early engineering experience 
in Bolton and Manchester. He worked abroad for Messrs. J. & P. Coats, the 
textile manufacturers. During the early part of the war he was in Russia, and 
was retained there by the Government. Later he served with the army, and 
went to Siberia with the special mission headed by General Knox. Mr. Boon 
was an early pioneer of pulverized fuel firing for metallurgical applications for 
which purpose it is still admirably suited, and was appointed Technical Adviser 
to the London and Counties Coke Association, following which he was 
appointed to his present position of Manager of that Association. He is a 
Member of both the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and the Institute of Fuel. 
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W. HODKINSON. 


Mr. W. Hodkinson is Senior Technical Assistant and Chemist with the Stret- 
ford and District Gas Board ; and the Paper for which he was awarded The 
Institution of Gas Engineers’ Bronze Medal was one he presented at a meeting 
of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association on Feb. 6, 1935, in which 
he outlined the results obtained and experience gained in the production of 
motor benzole by his Undertaking during the previous two years. 
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complete displacement of coal by gas would have been an 


impossible ideal. 
Assessing the Service Charge. 


In view of the fact t that large industrial consumers under 
certain conditions could obtain purified coke oven gas at 
10d. per 1,000 cu.ft. (2d. per therm), it was natural to ask 
what conditions would be necessary for householders to 
have gas at the same low price. Calculations and esti- 


mates showed that payment of a service charge to cover 
certain distribution costs, rates, management, interest and 
redemption of debt, income tax, and existing profit, plus 


an allowance of 25% on all these items for future develop 
ment, would justify the supply of gas to a consumer at 
10d. per 1,000 cu.ft. (1s. per 1,000 cu.ft. for slot consumers), 
this price covering all works costs and the balance of dis- 
tribution costs. A _ sliding scale of service charges for 
dwelling houses of different sizes, based on the number of 
rooms, was decided upon. 

In the face of sirong opposition from the electrical 
people, an experiment was made in the application of the 
two-part tariff method of charge to ten Corporation 
tenants, by persuading them to use gas to displace coal 
entirely for a period of three months. This experiment 
confirmed all the estimates which had been made, both as 
regards gas consumption in relation to weight of coal dis- 
placed (1,000 cu.ft. of gas per cwt. coal), and as regards 
the advantage to the Gas Undertaking. It also demon- 
strated that the amount the consumer saved in fuel costs 
would enable him to pay for the installation of the gas 
equipment on hire-purchase terms. At the end of the test 
every consumer expressed satisfaction. The scope of the 
experiment was extended with equally satisfactory results, 
and the tariff was made applicable to all domestic con- 
sumers on Feb. 1, 1934. 

The new method of charge was not pushed by door-to- 
door canvass, or any other forceful methods, because it was 
intended to keep the development of the scheme within the 
capacity of the existing staff, and also that consumers 
should ask for the new service on the recommendation of 
their friends. From the commencement of the experiments 
in September, 1932, to Dec. 31, 1935, 1,274 consumers, 
about 5% of the total, had signed two-part tariff agree- 
ments. Their gas consumptions, on the average, have been 
doubled, and the increased revenue to the Gas Department 
has paid for all additional expenditure, leaving a small 
balance to add to net profit. From all points of view, 
states Mr. Haynes, the two-part tariff is a success. 

The offer of a two-part tariff, he continues, no matter 
how carefully calculated, is, however, not likely to be suc- 
cessful unless accompanied by what is usually called 
** Service ’’—prompt attention to consumers’ require- 
ments, forestalling their complaints, and advising them of 
modern developments. It is emphasized that these services 
are as necessary to maintain the goodwill of existing con- 
sumers under the flat-rate method of charge as they are to 
ensure the complete satisfaction of two-part tariff con- 
sumers. 

Having demonstrated how a two-part tariff to meet the 
conditions at Rotherham was calculated and operated suc- 
cessfully, Mr. Haynes suggests that other towns might 
seriously consider the adoption of such a tariff to meet 
their own problems. In doing so, he observes, care must 
be taken to avoid too great a variety of tariffs. If gas is 
to be sold in competition with other fuels, and those fuels 
are sold at regional standard prices, then gas must be sold 
at simik ar re gion: al pric es. 

The two-part tariff, Mr. Haynes concludes, 
equitable method of charging for gas. 


is the most 


Value of Coke Sales. 


In the Halifax two-part tariff the service charge is based 
on the size of the living and reception rooms only. It has 
been working now for 24 years, and Mr. W. B. McLusky. 
who was the first speaker in the discussion, maintained 
that it is the nearest possible approximation to the poten- 
tial use of gas. Mr. Haynes’ scheme, he said, has been 
astonishingly successful, but he queried whether it would 
not have achieved even greater success had the service 
charge been less and o price of, the therm more. The 
next speaker was Mr. C. S. Shapley, who pointed to the 
wrong practice of using the profits of municipally-owned 
undertakings for the relief of local rates. He cannot see 
why the gas consumer should be pate upon to pay rate 
twice. Another point referred to by Mr. Shapley was the 
difference in charge to the ordinary consumer and the pre- 
payment consumer. Why, he asks, should the latter have 


to pay more for his gas than the ordinary consumer? Anil 
he suggested that the accountancy staffs of gas under 


takings should investigate the matter and arrive at which 
type of customer costs the undertaking the more. He also 
expressed disagreement with Mr, Haynes’ contention that 
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the Gas Industry might usefully concentrate on sellin. gay 
and not dissipate its energies by trying to sell two com 
petitive fuels—gas and coke. From the figures given jp 
the Paper, Mr. J. H. Clegg, of Southport, works it oui that 
repairs to prepayment meters cost more compared with 
ordinary meters in the ratio 5:2, and he called the «tten 
tion of Mr. Shapley to the fact. He also mentioned that hy 
had introduced a two-part tariff system based on the um. 
ber of rooms in houses in which gas could be used, an | the 
service charge worked out similarly to that mention | }y 
Mr. Haynes. But after two years only 50 consumer: had 
adopted the tariff, and, said Mr. Clegg, that is large]. the 
experience of others who have- promoted two-part t:-viffs, 
He does not condemn them, but is of opinion that every 
thing depends on the particular conditions at the tim: the 
tariff is instituted. The position at Rotherham, he 
marked, was peculiar. Very few undertakings are in the 
fortunate position of being able to put gas into the holder 
at 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. The fortunate position at Rotherham 
was also referred to by Mr. Dixon, of Nottingham, why 
observed that more and more people were adopting the i wo 
part tariff at Rotherham each year; yet as this move 
on, the net increase in the revenue is becoming less and 
less. The inference he draws is that when a consimer 
adopts the two-part tariff in a wholesale way, it becomes 
equivalent to a reduction in the price of gas. 


OCS 


The Bradford Tariff. 


Mr. Currier, of Bradford, also joined issue with Mr. 
Haynes on his statement regarding the sale of gas and 
coke. Those engineers who manufacture gas, he ae 
realize only too well the beneficial effect the sale of Ike 
has on the revenue acccunt and in helping to keep Pee, 
the cost of gas. He also outlined the results achieved «i 
Bradford through the operation of an optional two-pari 
tariff which was established in 1933. In regard to the 
fixing of the service charge, there are two classes of houses 
in the Bradford rate, contrasting with five classes in the 
Rotherham. Since the Bradford two-part rate has been 
in operation the increase in gas consumption amounts {o 


126 million cu.ft., equivalent to 7 per cent., and these 
figures, emphasized Mr. Currier, do not reveal that un- 


known quantity which is the amount of load which has 
been retained under the new tariff, and which would have 
been lost under the old system of charges. The number 
of consumers on the two-part rate is 23,500, equal to 24 
per cent. of the total. Of these, 20,800 are dome sstic and 
2,700 industrial. Consumers are still changing over to the 
two-part-rate at the rate of 75 per week. So far the two- 
part rate has not applied to the prepayment consume: 
though many of them are changing over to it. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Secretary announced 
the receipt of a message of goodwill and wishes for a su 
cessful meeting from the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers. He also mentioned that he had received 
a telegram from two members who were on the ‘“ Strath 
more ”’ sending best wishes for a successful meeting, Mr. 
Samuel B. Chandler and Mr. Walter Hole, both of whom 
had already sent letters regretting their inability to attend 
the meeting. 

A Private Session was then held for the purpose of dis 
cussing the proposed Amendments of the By-laws gover 
ing admission to the Institution. 


Election of Officers. 


Jn the resumption of the proceedings on Wednesday 
morning, announcement was made of the results of th 
election of officers and to the various classes of membership 
of the Institution. The President for 1936-37 is Mr. Stephen 
Lacey, and Mr. Robert Robertson was elected Junior Vice- 
President. The Auditors for the new session are Messrs. 
H. D. Madden and Alfred Morland, and the Ordinary 
Members of Council for the period 1936 to 1939 Messrs. I’. 
'. Briggs, D. C. Cross, A. L. Holton, and R. W. Hunte: 
Mr. John Terrace was elected as Honorary Secretary for 
1936-37, following upon the resignation of Mr. Price, to 
which we have referred previously. Other new elections 
comprised 3 members, 21 associate members, and 1 
associates, 

Mr. Lacey said how delighted they all were to have Sir 
Francis Goodenough as an Honorary Member of the Inst 


tution. It was, he said, quite unnecessary for him to 
remind them of the great work he has done, particularly 
in connection with the Education Scheme. The other 


Honorary Members elected were the Presidents of the h 
ternational Gas Union and the Overseas Gas Association 

District Members of Council nominated for 
Messrs. B. Clarke, Stamford (Eastern Counties); 
Limerick (Trish); G. S. Eunson, 
James Jamieson, 


Stockton-on-Tees (North of England); R, J. H. Clark, Ply 


A. La Ww. 





1936-37 are 


‘ Northampton (Midland); 
Edinburgh (North British); W. W. Atley, 
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mouth (Southern); and Octavius Thomas, Porth (Wales 
and Monmouthshire). 

At this stage of the proceedings, the Chairman proposed 
that a telegram should be sent to Commodore Sir Edgar 
Britten, R.M.S. ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’ at Southampton. The 
telegram was in the following terms: 

President, Council, and Members of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers assembled at the Seventy-Third Annual 
General Meeting send cordial greetings and best wishes 
for a suecessful maiden voyage. Would you please con 
vey our salutations to our colleagues of the American 
Gas Association. 


Selling to Industry. 


Prior to joining the Gas Industry, Mr. T. H. Pardoe— 
whose Paper on industrial sales problems was the first item 
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JOHN TERRACE, M.Inst.C.E., 


Mr. Terrace was for many years Chief Engineer of the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany, and is well-known in the Industry. Born at Leven, Fifeshire, and educated 
at Glasgow, he is the son of the late Mr. David Terrace, of Middlesbrough, a pro- 
minent gas engineer. After leaving school he served an enginecring apprentice- 
ship with Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees, at the 
conclusion of which he obtained experience in the erection of gasholders at 
Manchester, Falkirk, and Perth. He then joined Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow 
as a constructional engineer, and during the next five years was engaged on car- 
buretted water gas plants. During that period he visited Australia and New 
Zealand to superintend work, and while at Sydney, N.S.W., he undertook the 
duties at the Mortlake Works of the Australian Gas Light Company during the 
absence of the Engineer on sick leave. Shortly after his return to England he 
was appointed Assistant Engineer to the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany, and during his association with Mr. A. E.’Broadberry, who was then Chief 
Engineer of the Company, had extensive experience in works reconstruction, 
nstallation of machinery, and gas manufacture. In 1909 he was appointed Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Great Grimsby Gas Company, and after ten years there 
returned to the South to take up the duties of Chief Engineer to the South Sub- 
urban Gas Company, on the retirement of Mr. Sydney Y. Shoubridge. He first 
entered the Council of The Institution of Gas Engineers in 1917, and has been a 
member of various Committees, taking an active part in the Institution's appli- 
cation for its Royal Charter. His work on the Education Committee and 
nterest in the Junior Gas Associations are well known. In addition to being a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, he is a member of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers and a Fellow of the Institute of Fuel. 


for discussion on Wednesday morning—was employed by a 
firm of furnace manufacturers; and at the outset he em- 
phasizes that, in these days of fierce competition, it is 
essential that a gas salesman should know not only the 
details of his own job, but also of what competitors are 
capable. In his opinion, the Gas Industry has tended to 
der-rate its competitors in that it has not been suf- 
2 iently concerned with their developments. This can 
artly be explained by the fact that most of the members 
of industrial gas sales staffs are products of the Gas In- 
dustry, and probably not more than 5‘%, have operated 
furnaces on oil, producer gas, and coal. Their knowledge 
of furnaces using competitive fuels is largely theoretical; 
Mr. Pardoe considers that ail industrial gas salesmen 

s ould have practical experience in the operation of fur- 
neces on other fuels. His argument is that knowledge of 
f races using competitive fuels greatly increases a sales- 
man’s prestige when interviewing prospective, customers, 
lor he is able to put his finger on the ve ry spot where com- 
I tities fuels may fail in the particular application under 
discussion. The salesman who can discuss alternative fuels 
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with equal knowledge can more easily satisfy a customer 
that he is getting a fair and logical statement of town gas 
and not a lot of high pressure hot air from a super sales 
man. 

The industrial gas salesman, he continues, must be 
careful in assessing the value of competitive fuels. For 
example, when a new gas furnace is installed to replace 
an old one on some other fuel, an increased efficiency is 
generally obtained, not necessarily represented by cost of 
fuel per ton of product treated, but also in the improved 
quality and finish. This increase in efficiency can give a 
false sense of security and satisfaction, and it is easy to 
imagine an industrial salesman sending in his monthly re 
port that he has just installed a new gas furnace to replace 
one fired by competitive fuel and has reduced the cus- 
tomer’s costs by 30%. The wise salesman is only satisfied 
and content to base his business approaches on a compari- 
son made between a new gas furnace and a new furnace 
using competitive fuel, as it is only by such comparison 
that one is able to judge the relative position of the Gas 
Industry to its competitors. Modern solid fuel fired fur- 
naces are vastly superior to their predecessors; they can 
and do produce excellent work and are usually installed 
where town gas is prohibitive in price and where ground 
space is not at a premium. Mr. Pardoe asks the Gas 
Industry to see that these installations of raw fuel, pro 
ducer gas, and oil fired furnaces are cut down to a mini- 
mum by giving its industrial sales staff a real chance—by 
offering cheap gas. Once a large amount of capital is in- 
vested in new plant using a fuel other than gas, the com- 
petitive position is infinitely worsened, for if, at a later 
date, cheap gas is offered, the consumer cannot accept the 
offer because he is faced with the cost of scrapping existing 
plant. Cheap industrial gas now means growing gas sales. 


Helping the Furnace Makers. 


Furnace makers, says Mr. Pardoe, will give 100%, back- 
ing to gas undertakings who offer gas for industrial pro- 
cesses at competitive rates, for they fully realize what a 
perfect fuel town gas is. Complaints of a certain gas en- 
gineer that a furnace maker has been selling oil or pro- 
ducer gas furnaces in his area have shown, on enquiry as 
to the price of gas, that it was not being sold at competi- 
tive rates and that the furnace maker was forced to offer 





T. H. PARDOE. 


Mr. T. H. Pardoe, who presented his Paper on “‘ Heating Problems Arising in 
Industrial Gas Sales '" on the Wednesday morning, is Chief Industrial Gas Sales 
Engineer to the Stretford and District Gas Board. Educated at Halesowen and 
Dudley Technical Schools, he served an engineering apprenticeship with Walter 
Somer, Ltd., of Halesowen. He also served for a period with John Thompson 
Water Tube Boiler Co., Ltd., and with the Incandescent Heat Co., Ltd., where 
he was Engineer in charge of erection and starting up of all kinds of furnaces. 


another fuel. Except in a few notable instances, gas under 

takings generally are missing an opportunity to secure a 
sound industrial load by fixing gas charges on an erroneous 
basis that no industry can afford to pay. 

The tendency of some gas undertakings to manufacture 
and supply their own furnaces is, in the Author’s view, 
alarming, except special appliances for exceptional require- 
ments. If this tendency is developed, he maintains, it may 
prove to be a two-edged weapon in that it will tend to 
drive furnace makers into our competitor’s hands, The 
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Gas Industry must accept responsibility for the suitability 
of any installation it recommends and the closest liaison is 
necessary with the furnace manufacturer to maintain the 
consumers’ goodwill. The furnace makers carry large 
technical and estimating staffs, and they have done con- 
siderable pioneer and development work on industrial fur- 
naces and processes which has ultimately been of great 
benefit to the Gas Industry; the desirability of co-operation 
for mutual interest cannot be over-emphasized. 

Examples of industrial processes to which gas has been 
successfully applied at Stretford and of the problems they 
involve are discussed in the Paper, and an account and 
analysis is given of the development of the industrial gas 
load in the area of the Stretford and District Gas Board. 
It is a record of great achievement. 


The Question of Training. 


The first speaker in the discussion was Mr. Dieterichs, 
who queried whether industrial gas sales representatives 
should be furnace-maker trained. After all, with the 
exception of a few undertakings, furnaces formed quite a 
small outlet for industrial gas. He also feels that while 
the process of bright annealing may be very important to 
such places as Birmingham, Sheffield, and other large in- 
dustrial towns, if it is really as important as it appears to 
be thought, then it ought to be treated as a national prob- 
lem. In this country there are about 30 to 40 competent 
research associations, and as the problem was a metallurgi- 
cal one, it was a matter for an association such as the 
British Non-Ferrous Research Association to investigate 
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and develop. Moreover, beyond a few towns in this 
country the load may not be quite so much as anticipated, 
and careful thought should be given to the matter before 
incurring any great expense. In London, for example, a 
dozen bright annealing furnaces would practically cover the 
requirements, whereas there are approximately 2,000 side- 
flue ovens capable of being fired by gas, the average con- 
sumption per oven being a matter of 185,000 cu.ft. per 
quarter. In common with Mr. Dieterichs, Mr. H. R. Hems, 
of Birmingham, does not consider it essential that indus- 
trial gas engineers should have seen service with a furnace 
maker. He also firmly disagrees with the suggestion made 
by Mr. Pardoe that we have tended to under-rate our com- 
petitors. Many of them, he said, have worked through the 
early stages of industrial gas development, and have with- 
stood successfully the onslaught of more than one com- 
petitive siege, even now they are getting ready for a new 
one, and surely the move to establish Industrial Centres 
up and down the country is definitely evidence that we are 
alive to competition. 

Among the points raised by Mr. Dean Chandler, who 
was the next speaker, was the question of gas prices. In 
arriving at charges, the final question must always be, Is 
it economical for us? If it is not economical, we shall 
be better off without the business, as electricity undertak- 
ings are tending to find with some of their artificially 
created special loads. And he asked if too much is not 
being made of the bright annealing business. In his 
opinion, the amount of this work is comparatively small com- 
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pared with the less exacting, reasonably scale-free anueal- 
ing work. Are we, he asked, to some extent being deluded 
by a phrase? 


A Mistaken Belief. 


Dr. A. Fells, of Sheffield, who for several years has heey 
closely associated with investigations dealing with furnace 
atmospheres, spoke at some length on the problem o! pre- 
vention of surface damage to metals. It is almost univers. 
ally believed, he observed, that purging gases must |e as 
free from sulphur as possible, and nearly all atmosphere 
control processes on the market for use with non-ferrous 
metals have been designed to give this freedom trom 
sulphur. Processes used in electrically heated furnaces 
almost invariably give sulphur-free purging gases, either 
the initial source of the gases being naturally free {from 
sulphur, as in the case of cylinder ammonia, or some stage 
is incorporated for the removal of sulphur if it is present 
in the initial source of supply. The electrical turnace 
people have fully realized that freedom from sulphur js 
absolutely necessary, but not for the sake of the metal 
being bright annealed. It is primarily to prevent damage 
to the nichrome heating elements of the furnace itself that 
freedom from sulphur is desired. It appears to have he- 
come popular belief, continued Dr. Fells, that any atmo- 
sphere control process for use with non-ferrous metals, to 
be successful, must give a sulphur-free gas mixture, but it 
has been shown in practice that many non-ferrous metals, 
such as copper, gun-metal, cupro-nickel, standard silver, 
and phosphor bronze, can be perfectly bright annealed in 
the products of complete combustion of a normal town yas 
without any sulphur being removed. Dr. Fells urged that 
furnace makers should try a simple form of open type gas- 
heated furnaces, merely using the products of perfect com- 
bustion as the source of bright annealing gases. 

The last speaker was Mr. Fallon, of the Incandescent 
Heat Company, who suggested that much benefit would 
accrue if furnace manufacturers threw open their factories 
to the young students and salesmen in the Gas Industry. 
His firm would certainly welcome this means of collabora- 
tion. He also offered the advice that the right way in 
which to attack industrial furnace problems is to work 
back from the product to the furnace, and from the furnace 
to the fuel. In this way lies a fair chance of success. In 
regard to bright annealing, this process has been carried 
out for many years, and the amount of bright annealing in 
this country exceeds 20,000 tons a year, and little is said 
about it. But, concluded Mr. Fallon, if somebody does 
a little bright annealing in a tube it is advertised all over 
the country. 


Gas and Safety. 


On the resumption of the meeting on the Wednesday 
morning Mr. C. A. Masterman presented his Communica- 
tion dealing with ‘‘ Gas Safety Precautions.’”’ The Gas 
Industry cannot remain content so long as there occurs a 
single preventable accident; and it was the purpose of this 
Paper to raise the question for discussion whether there is 
more that the Industry could do not only to fulfil the 
primary requirement of safety, but the wider requirement 
of ensuring, fully satisfactory service from all their gas ap- 
pliances. Yet, the annual accidental deaths from town gas 
are less than 2 quarter those due to either falling down- 
stairs or drowning, and do not much exceed those due to 
horse-drawn traffic. Fatalities due to the products of com 
bustion are less than those due to motor car fumes, less 
than half those due to insects or to blows at cricket or foot- 
ball, and about one-tenth those due to falling out of bed. 
Again, the fatality rate from manufactured gas in Great 
Britain in relation to output has been variously estimated 
as from one-fifth to one-twentieth the average of the world. 
Moreover, the relatively small number of fatal gas accidents 
is reduced to about half if fatalities truly accidental and 
primarily due to gas alone be considered. 

The policy of the Gas Light and Coke Company to ensure 
the safe and satisfactory use of gas is outlined by Mr. 
Masterman, and he discusses the use of governors on ap- 
pliances. The use of governors as an integral part of the 
appliance has been proposed in Australia as an essential 
prior to approval of the appliance. Such governors do not 
require to be precision instruments, and can therefore he 
manufactured at such a cost as to be an economy compared 
with the cost of the attention to be given in adjustment 
and the like in their absence. Their use leads to the gas 


appliance being capable of installation and operation with- 


out more attention than is required for electrical appli- 
ances. 
Increasing Use of Governors. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company, Mr. Masterman ex- 


plains, has now issued over 100,000 cookers with pressure 


governors and fixed injectors, together with many 
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thousands of single point instantaneous water heaters 
having @ pressure governor as an integral part of the gas- 
water valve. To an increasing extent governors are now 
being used in the design of flueless heaters. The decision 
to adopt these devices has been justified; they have fulfilled 
their object in decreasing installation and maintenance 
costs and in guaranteeing full service to the consumer. 
Governors, whether of the pressure or volume type, must 
inevitably be susceptible in some degree to the presence of 
foreign bodies or gum in the gas, and their introduction 
is therefore qualified by the condition of the gas in this 




















Mr. W. A. Barnett, of Barnet, with Mr. W. T. Deeks, Chairman 
of the Shanklin and Ventnor Gas Company. 


respect. Where governors are not used, the process of 
correctly adjusting the gas rate of the appliance can be 
facilitated by the use of fixed orifices in conjunction with a 
pressure testing point. The policy of standardizing orifice 
size, whether with or without governors, is, of course, 
facilitated by the size of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
which is in a position to buy large numbers of appliances, 
all of which will operate on gas of one fixed calorific value 
and limited variation in specific gravity and flame velocity. 
Mr. Masterman remarks that the present variations 
throughout the country in calorific value and other quali- 
ties might throw an intolerable burden on the appliance 
manufacturers if they were to be required to supply to 
each undertaking appliances pre-set to each particular gas 
quality. If this be so, the Gas Industry and the gas con- 
sumer pay a heavy price in money and in service for the 
liberty in manufacturing processes each undertaking can 
exercise. 

Mr. Masterman, in a general review of the situation, 
observes that the influence of the larger undertakings and 
the reputable gas appliance manufacturers is continually 
being exercised to stimulate improved design, construction, 
and installation of gas appliances, not only in the interests 
of safety, but to ensure generally satisfactory service. 
These efforts, however unco-ordinated they may seem, have 
had a marked effect. There remains, however, the need for 
closer co-operation throughout the Industry, and such co- 
operation is showing substantial improvement. He hopes 
that, in the near future, there may be set up for domestic 
gas appliances and installations an organization not dis- 
similar from that which for some time has been successfully 
operating in connection with the industrial use of gas. The 
discussions and personal contacts so achieved will be more 
fruitful than would be the imposition of rigid rules or in- 
flexible specifications. The Domestic Gas Appliances Com- 
mittee should undertake, as one of its first duties, the 
drafting of model regulations of a general nature regarding 
gas equipment. This should put the necessary elementary 
safeguards on a proper footing and avoid the confusion 
which repeatedly arises from well-intentioned regulations 
of an uninformed kind. There are some who, especially in 
. ape recollection of some recent gas fatality, feel inclined 

advocate a greater degree of detailed regulagion and 
onan to inspect installations than exists at present. 
The drafting of such regulations and authorizations is by 
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no means a simple matter, and the Author is convinced 
that—as has been the experience in other countries—such 
attempts at rigid detailed control would soon be found to 
be extremely onerous and cramping to progress. The In- 
dustry, he says, should be prepared to accept such burdens 
if they were likely to result in the removing of the hazard 
and saving of life, but the Author is convinced that they 
would not be beneficial. A policy of closer personal co- 
operation between all those concerned with gas utilization 
is preferable, whereby all can achieve a better understand- 
ing of the problems and better profit by the experiences 
of others. 


Flueless Heaters. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. H. Hartley, of Radia- 
tion Ltd., who mentioned that as early as 1927 his firm 
issued a brochure entitled ‘‘ Hygienic Standards of Gas 
Apparatus,”’ in which was put forward the first suggestion 
that standards of combustion should be specified for appli- 
ances in order to ensure that under conditions of use com- 
bustion would for all practical purposes be complete. If, 
however, a national standard were enforced, the makers 
would have to work down to it. At present, he said, good 
results are attained with the consent of all parties con- 
cerned, and it would be a step in the wrong direction to try 
to enforce any standard. Another matter touched upon 
by Dr. Hartley was the extending use of flueless heaters. 
He remarked that if one were concerned only with ques- 
tions of safety it would be permissible to burn gas fluelessly 
in many circumstances to the extent of 1 cu.ft. of gas in 
50 cu.ft. of space. With the town gas generally supplied, 
however, he would hesitate to agree to burn more than 
1 cu.ft. of gas in 150 cu.ft. of space, because he feels that 
to many people the sulphur products would be noticeable 
and objectionable. The use of flueless heaters with sulphur- 
rich gas, he said, may bring the Gas Industry into dis- 
favour, and if apparatus is used unwisely the exceptional 
factor of safety now enjoyed may be wiped out. In regard 
to the fixed orifice iniector, Dr. Hartley observed that be- 
fore this device could be standardized for general use 
throughout the country, much will need to be done to en- 
sure uniformity in quality of the gas supply. The fixed 
orifice certainly possesses definite a nate but he thinks 
that under present-day conditions no appliance manufac- 
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turer could meet the demand to supply all gas undertak- 
ings with appliances with fixed orifices. 


The Fixed Orifice Principle, 


Mr. Dean Chandler, who mentioned that the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company has advocated the fixed orifice 
principle for 25 years or more, does not agree with Dr. 
Hartley’s view that the more general adoption of this 
principle would meet with’ almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. He mentions that for many years his Company has 
considered as fundamental to the satisfactory progress of 
the Gas Industry the principles underlying the practice 
which is now in operation at Watson House. Mr. Chandler 
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maintains that, in the interests of safety, pilot lights should 
always be arranged to take full pressure of the gas supply, 
and have a fixed consumption at this pressure. He also 
spoke of the existence of shoddy appliances which are 
available to the public, though not supplied by gas under- 
takings; and he urged that more should be done to elimin- 
ate this type of appliance. Insistence on the need for do- 
ing away with shoddy appliances also formed part of the 
remarks made by Mr. Townsend, of Colchester, who thinks 
that the Institution ought to do something in the way of 
bringing cut specifications for domestic appliances and fit- 
ting work. In this respect he cited the important work 
recently carried out by the London and Counties Coke 
yan a in collaboration with the British Standards 
Institution in connection with specifications for the domes- 
tic coke boiler. 

Mr. R. N. LeFevre, who is in charge of the training work 
at Watson House, remarked that the training and increase 
in standard of knowledge of the gas fitter has undoubtedly 
to some extent accounted for the reduction in the number 
of accidents caused by faulty installation and faulty ad- 
justment of appliances. Facts relating to this sapaetoen 
were given by Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, who mentioned : 
report which he made to the Board of Trade in 1924. In 
this he recorded that the Gas Industry should of its own 

accord, without compulsion, institute arrangements for the 
elimin: ation of unsafe appliances, and for the periodical in- 
spec tion and maintenance of piping and apparatus on con- 
sumers’ premises. At the tinge his recommendations were 
not kindly received by the National’Gas Council—in fact, 
they were turned down. It is evident, said Mr. Butter- 
field, that the Author and those who have been collaborat- 
ing with him throughout the greater part of the Industry 
have completely thrown over these views of the National 
Gas Council, and are in fact working on the lines of his 
recommendations. 

Before the meeting closed on Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Lacey announced the receipt of a telegram expressing good 
wishes for the success of the meeting from Mr. Hultman 
and Mr. Goth, of the Swedish Gas Association. 

At the commencement of the session on Thursday morn- 
ing, the Chairman announced the receipt of a telegram 
from Sir Edgar Britten expressing his thanks for the good 
wishes of the Institution, and saying that he would convey 
«reetings to the American Gas Association. 


Carbonization of Cannel. 


There were two Papers on Thursday morning, the first 
being by Mr. J. Jamieson and Dr. G. King on the 

‘Products Obtained by the Carbonization of Scottish 
Cannel in Continuous Vertical Retorts.”’ 

Following an offer of facilities for co-operative research, 
made by Mr. Jamieson to Dr. F. S. Sinnatt, Director of 
Fuel Research, arrangements were made that several pro- 
grammes of research should be carried out at the Granton 
Gas-Works, Edinburgh. The details of the programme and 
of the test arrangements were arranged by the Authors 
in consultation with Mr. T. C. Finlayson, representing the 
Woodall-Duckham Companies. Three programmes have 
been arranged, and the Paper deals with the first—namely, 
an investigation of the carbonization of Scottish cannel in 
Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts. 

A series of carbonization tests has been carried out over 
a period of about 14 months, the tests being conducted, at 
intervals, when convenient to the normal work of the Gas 
Undertaking. 

The cannel was obtained from the Newbattle Colliery, 
Midlothian coalfield, and was crushed to an upper limit of 
size of 8 in. It was a good quality cannel of low ash 
content and capable of yielding in the laboratory from 51 
to 70 gallons of tar per ton of dry ash-free material. This 
cannel has only slight caking properties, so that it was 
necessary to carbonize a graded product in order to 
produce a deal coke. 

It was found possible to carbonize the cannel at a rate 
of about 90 tons per retort per day, and, when using 
30%, of steam, to  ereee a gas having a calorific value 
of about 480 B.Th.l . per cu.ft. The conditions of tempera- 
ture were those normal to gas production in this type of 
retort. The yields of gas and the calorific value of the gas 
varied with the amount of steam used. 


Variation of Yield of Gas and Calorific Value with Amount - 
of Steam Used. 











Seeam. Je * « © © © 2 13°7 20°7 30°7 
Gas .. . cu.ft. per ton 18,880 22,830 25,500 
Ges... & -«° SR. ws 97°° 113°2 122°7 
B.Th lt per cu.ft. 514 496 481 
These high yields represented 788, 1,013, and 1,048 


therms respectively per retort per day, an output which 
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may be regarded as abnormally high even for this type of 
retort. 

In addition to the high yield of gas as much as 140-5 
gallons of tar was obt ained per ton of cannel treated. Th, 
calorific value of this tar is about 17,600 B.Th.U. per Ih, 
so that the yield of total volatile therms per ton of cannel 
varied from 184 at 13°7%, of steam to 204 at 30°7%. These 
yields are much higher than it is possible to obtain from 

bituminous coal. 

By the stripping of the gas a spirit was obtained which 
differed markédly from benzole in containing a high pro- 
portion of paraffin and unsaturated hydrocarbons. — The 
yield of refined spirit was about 41 gallons per ton of 
cannel, and its recovery would reduce the calorific value of 
the gas by about 38 B.Th.U. and the thermal yield of gas 
by about 9 therms. If a gas of 480 B.Th.U. per cu.ft, 
were essential and stripping were desired, the input of 
steam would require to be limited to about 14%. The vield 
of stripped gas would then be 90 therms per ton of cannel. 

The coke produced was of rather smaller size than the 
graded cannel charged. A comparison of the mean sizes 
is given. The coke is therefore a fairly closely sized pro- 


Size of Coke Produced from Graded Cannel. 
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duct. Tests have shown it to be strong and hard, and to 
he readily combustible even in a normal open grate. Owing 
to the high proportion of volatile matter in cannel the 
yield of coke is low, about 9 ewt. per ton; the yield of 
sized coke (over ? in.) was about 7°2 ewt. per ton of 
cannel. 

The cannel tar had a low specific gravity of about 1°0, 
and contained about 5°8%, of wax, which settled out in 
the cold. Special precautions were therefore necessary for 
its separation from the liquor. The tar may be treated 
by distillation in the usual manner, but it has been shown 
that, unlike vertical-retort tar from bituminous coal, it is 
as amenable to hydrogenation as a low-temperature tar. 
The products of hydrogenation may be either motor spirit 
and wax, or motor spirit, diesel oil, and wax. The high 
yields of oil and spirit make the carbonization of cannel 
interesting from the point of view of an indigenous source 
of oil, provided a continuous supply of cannel ean be ob- 
tained over a number of years. The cannel tar does not 
contain lubricating fractions, but its composition suggests 
that it is a promising raw material for the synthesis of 
lubricating oils. 

The cost of producing gas from carinel has been com- 

pared with the cost of producing gas in similar retorts 
_ Scottish bituminous coals. Although the cannel costs 
4s. 6d. per ton more than the average price of the coal 
carbonized at Grantham, the net cost per therm of gas is, 





on the average, slightly less. 
with the possible value of the 
Taonee pufposes the 


than one#halfpenny per 


If the cannel be credited 


tar as a raw material for 
gas may be produced at less 
therm, 


provided the gas is 


produced under similar cost conditions and the 


coke 


is 


ie 


marketable. 


Unfortunate Press Notices. 


In the course of his introduction to the Paper, Dr. King 
referred to the unfortunate Press notices based on the 
Paver and regarding the national aspect of the problem. 
He explained that both Mr. Jamieson and himse!f had been 
very careful to refer every conclusion to the particular can- 
nel examined. Captain W. H. Cadman, of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, also expressed regret at the garbled 
versions broadcast through the country by the Press giving 
deductions of a nature quite unfounded and which were not 
only misleading but did the Authors and the Gas Industry 
a gross injustice. Captain Cadman went on to give some 
extremely useful information on investigations which have 
heen carried out to discover the extent of the deposits of 
cannel in this country. He mentioned the history of the 
oil. from-cannel industry, remarking that in 1865 there were 
no fewer than 154 retorts distilling cannel in North Staf- 
fordshire, 22 in Flintshire, and many in other counties and 
in Scotland. During the latter stages of the War, the 
utilization of cannel as a possible source of oil was again 
brought up for discussion. The .main conclusion arrive: 
at was that the cannel in England and Wales was not re- 
garded as a sound commercial proposition, except as re- 
gards small quantities that could be separated cheaply an l 
used for the enrichment of gas. It is impossible, he saic 
to make anything like an accurate estimate of the avail- 
able quantity of cannel in any locality. Cannel is a most 

elusive substance. 


Mr. F, B, Richards, of the Woodall-Duckham Companies, 
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paid high tribute, as indeed did several other speakers in 
the discussion, to the close collaboration between the Fuel 
Research Board and the Gas Industry—a type of co-opera- 
tion which is growing in importance. One of the interest- 
ing features of the Paper, said Mr. Richards, is that the 
tests carried out at the Granton Works have shown the 
great significance in vertical retort practice of the porosity 
of the charge. Dr. H. G. Colman referred to tests carried 
out at Birmingham and St. Helens in 1918 on the carboni- 
zation of cannel, and he stated that the results obtained at 
that time, taking into account the type of cannel treated, 
were in accord with the results given in the Paper by Mr. 
Jamieson and Dr. King. The whole crux of the matter is 
the availability of supply of the cannel in this country, 
and whether it could be mined commercially. Dr. Colman 
also spoke of the difficulties which he had experienced from 
the ash in Yorkshire cannel coke when used in a ecarbur- 
etted water gas plant. Mr. John Wilson suggested that 
the ultimate success of the carbonization of cannel would 
depend largely on the coke made from it, and he asked 
Mr. Jamieson if he thought he could successfully market 
a very much larger quantity of cannel coke either locally 
or for export and so enable him to use a higher percentage 
of cannel in his coal. Mr. Wilson also pointed to the far 
greater content of hydrogen sulphide in the gas when using 
cannel, a fact which might add to the problem of purifica- 
tion. 

In the course of his remarks during the discussion, Mr. 
T. Carmichael said it would be interesting to see if Mr. 














‘It’s the pink and/or white, green, blue, coach, railway! ticket 
they want, Sir.”’ 


Jamieson decides to recommend his Undertaking largely 
to adopt the use of cannel on the strength of the findings 
of the investigation and in view of the good results indi- 
cated. Mr. Carmichael feels that the buying price and 
supply of cannel are not sufficiently stabilized to warrant 
such a course being adopted. 


New Gas-Works at Shanghai. 


The last technical item on the programme was the de- 
scription of the new gas-works at Shanghai by Mr. W. J. 
Baker, Engineer-in-Chief and Manager to the Shanghai 
Gas Company, Ltd. In this Communication the Author 
explains that during the year 1930 the Shanghai Gas Com- 
pany, realizing that its existing works was approaching the 
end of a useful life, decided to build a new works on a new 
site. The scheme finally adopted allowed for new manufac- 
turing plant on a site 160 ft. wide and 1,425 ft. long, and 
a high pressure pipe Jine connecting the new plant to the 
existing gasholders, about 6} miles distant. The site pur- 
chased was a swamp which had been reclaimed from the 
river in 1919. The complete plant and buildings were 
carried on piled foundations, the entire load on the piles 
being taken by the skinfriction on their surface. Details 
of the various foundations and buildings are given. 

In view of the high cost of land and the cost and uncer- 
tainty of Chinese labour, it was decided to install mechani- 
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cal coal handling plant, vertical retort plant, and mechani. 
cal coke handling and screening plant. The coal is u ually 
purchased from Japan in consignments of 2,000 to 3,009 
tons, and the coal storage was designed to accommodate 
5,500 tons. Two jigging coke screens enable the coke io be 
graded into four sizes. 

On the subject of labour, the Author remarks that the 
general opinion appears to be that eastern native labour 
is excessively cheap. Chinese labour is cheap, but the 
individual labourer is physieally weak, and at least three 
Chinese are required to perform any manual work which 
would be done by one British labourer. For example, g 
machine charged bench of horizontal retorts in 20 settings 
of eights required 37 Chinese stokers per eight-hour shift, 

The carbonizing plant consists of Woodall-Duckham up. 
wardly heated continuous vertical retorts, capable of pro- 
ducing 4 million cu.ft. of gas per day, with external pro- 
ducers designed to use breeze fuel. The water gas plant 
is used only as a standby, owing to the high cost of oil. 

A summary of the cost of the works is given, as also are 
the carbonizing results over a period of six months, to- 
gether with analyses of the coals carbonized. The results 
obtained when diluting the steamed coal gas with producer 
gas in order to obtain a final gas of 440 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. 
are set out. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Baker could not be present to intro- 
duce his Paper in person, and in the circumstances it fell 
to the lot of Mr. E. B. Tomlinson, of Birmingham, to do 
so. Mr. Tomlinson’s introduction, which was most attrac- 
tive and interesting, was enjoyed by all. 

There was no discussion on the Paper. 


Concluding Proceedings. 


Mr. Lacey then announced that the Second Annual 
General Meeting and Third Annual Dinner of the British 
Gas Federation will be held at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, on Nov. 2, 1936; that the Research and 
Education Reports of The Institution for 1935-36 will be 
presented at the 8th Autumn Research Meeting in London 
on Nov. 3 and 4; and that the 74th Annual General Meeting 
of the Institution will be held in London on June 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 1937. 

Mr. J. E. Blundell, of Carlisle, proposed an omnibus vote 
of thanks to all who had contributed to the success of 
the Meeting. In doing so he paid special tribute to the 
work of Mr. Alexander and his staff. It was impossible, he 
said, to speak too highly of their work. The vote of thanks 
was seconded by Mr. Archibald Kellock, of Airdrie, and 
was carried with hearty enthusiasm. 

In the course of his reply, Mr. Alexander mentioned that 
during the course of the Meeting he had received from two 
Japanese gentlemen, who were in this country for the first 
time, a donation to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution, 

Mr. H. C. Smith explained that the next item on the 
Agenda was a vote of thanks and presentation of the Presi 
dential Certificate to the retiring President, Colonel Carr. 
In his absence, however, he had to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Stephen Lacey for the way in which he had con- 
ducted the meetings. 

** It is,’’ said Mr. Smith, “‘ a most difficult thing for any- 
one to reatl an Address which someone else has written, 
and I am sure it added very much to the interest of the 
morning’s meeting to hear Mr. Lacey read the Presidential 
Address. I ask you to accord Mr. Lacey a very hearty 
vote of thanks for the way he has worn the mantle of the 
President as though it had been made to measure instead 
of being taken down off the shelf, so to speak, at short 
notice. He has carried out the duties in a most admirable 
manner and we shall look forward to the meeting next year 
after he has had this trial run.’’ Mr. Smith asked Mr. 
Lacey to accept, on behalf of Colonel Carr, the Presidential 
Certificate recording the fact that Colonel Carr held the 
office of President for the year 1935-36. 

Mr. Lacey, in reply, said he was glad to shoulder the 
responsibility of these meetings when the President was 
unfortunately taken ill, and to play his part in making 
the meeting the success it undoubtedly had been. It had 
been an easy task for him because of the backing of the 
Council and because of the friendly indulgence of the mem- 
bers and the enthusiasm and efficiency of the staff. He 
would have the greatest pleasure in handing the Certificate 
to Colonel Carr at the earliest opportunity. If Colonel Carr 
was not able to attend next Council meeting, what he pro- 
posed to do was to make a special journey to Manchester, 
when he would be able to tell Colonel Carr about the 
meeting. He desired to express to Alderman Wardle and 
his colleagues their thanks for attending in spite of Colonel 
Carr’s illness. ‘ 

Alderman Wardle said they had been pleased in any way 
to make up for the regrettable absence of their Engineer, 
and thev had all been very interested in the proceedings. 
He would convey to Colonel Carr all the sympathetic refer- 
ences which had been made so generously. 
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Au Revoir But Not Good-Bye 
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W. E. PRICE— 
The Man and the Hon. Secretary 


A MEMOIR 


by 


’ 


“One of the Nephews’ 











“I thank you, gentlemen. I will say aw revoir but not 
good-bye.”’ 

With these words William Edward Price, retiring after 
23 years’ tenure of the Honorary Secretaryship of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers, concluded his thanks. at the 
Meeting to his many friends for their testimonial to him. 
No one who was present will ever forget the spontaneous 
applause, loud and prolonged, which followed, for it spoke, 
with an eloquence which no words could convey, of his 
popularity, and of the sense of relief and consolation at 
the thought that, though he was relinquishing his position 
as Honorary Secretary, they were not to lose him as their 
fellow member and friend at future meetings of the Institu- 
tion. 

There is a parallel between the relationship of highly 
placed officials of the Civil Service with Cabinet Ministers, 
and of the Honorary Secretary of the Institution with the 
officiating President. In one important respect, however, 
so far as our friend is concerned, the parallel of the Civil 
Servant does not exist. With the latter the chilling en- 
vironment of his surroundings inevitably tends to introduce 
something of the bureaucrat, at the expense of the human 
element, into his official character, however charming a 
man he may be in his private capacity. On the other hand, 
it is to the credit alike of the Institution and of W. E. 
Price that, at the end of his long term of service, his innate 
geniality and courtesy have increased rather than 
diminished in all his dealings, official and unofficial alike. 

His long connection with the Gas Industry enabled him 
to draw upon a varied experience which he was always 
only too willing to place at the disposal of his fellow mem- 
bers, and when difficult or complicated problems were pre- 
sented to Council his ripe wisdom generally enabled him 
to suggest a solution which would commend itself to those 
present. He never spoke for the sake of speaking, and he 
never obtruded himself; he preferred to remain in the 
background, a wise and genial figure, until the moment 
arrived when he could render assistance by giving his 
opinion or advice. 

The many Past-Presidents whom he has so kindly and 
tactfully piloted through the shoals and narrows of their 
Presidential years owe him a deep debt of gratitude. It 
has become almost a sacred tradition that President and 
Past-Presidents are permitted to address him as ‘‘ Uncle ” 
—a privilege which is highly valued. In this capacity it 
is probable that he has established a record, for surely 
there could be no one else avuncular to such a number of 
grateful and admiring nephews! 

W. E. Price has always been jealous of the dignity of 
the Institution and its members, and he has never failed 
to resist in the firmest possible manner anything which 
would impair that dignity or lower the status of the mem- 
bers. His term of office covers one of the most eventful 
and fruitful periods in the history of the Gas Industry, 
and he participated to the full in almost every activity of 
the Institution and the Industry during that pgriod. He 
has witnessed the phenomenal expansion of research work 
and the patient building up of the Education Scheme. He 
took a leading part in the work which culminated in the 


granting of the Charter to the Institution, and he repre- 
sented it well and faithfully upon many of the National 
Bodies connected with the Industry. Time and space 
would not permit of anything like a full record of his 
achievements, but in justice to him it is necessary that we 
should be reminded of them, for as he performed every 
task which came his way in an unostentatious self-effacing 
manner, the true extent of his services might be in danger 
of being overlooked or (infandum!) forgotten. 

A modest but outspoken man when occasion demands it, 
he has never sought praise or advertisement for himself or 
his services, and it is typical of his attitude of mind that 
he has asked that the testimonial which he has so 
thoroughly merited should be devoted to the benefit of 
those of his fellows who have met with misfortune or in- 
firmity. 

Some reference must also be made to the wonderful 
sense of humour which has contributed so much to the 
success with which he has faced delicate and critical situa- 
tions during the whole of his term of office. This quality, 
as will be readily appreciated by his closer friends, is 
notoriously valuable to its possessor, and he certainly has 
it in full measure. In the hearts of all his colleagues in 
the Gas Industry, he has won for himself a place which 
no one can take from him. 

With all his work for the Institution, ‘‘ Uncle ”’ Price 
was for ever rendering invaluable services to the Industry 
in other spheres, and no appreciation would be complete 
without some reference to these. After fifty-seven years’ 
service with the Hampton Court Gas Company, he retired 
from the position of Managing Director at the end of 1934. 
It was in 1876 that he joined the Company as Junior Clerk. 
He was articled to his father, Mr. E. Price, who had built 
the Works in 1852. He was appointed Engineer and Mana- 
ger in 1887, and was elected Managing Director in 1922. 
As some indication of the progress of the Company under 
his supervision, it might be pointed out that the make oi 
gas in 1887 was 87 million cu.ft., and when he retired in 
1934 the output was 500 million cu.ft. During the same 
period the Works were entirely rebuilt and enlarged under 
his direction. 

He was elected a Member of the Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers, of which his father was a 
Foundation Member, as long ago as 1879, and he is now 
the oldest Member of the Association. He held the office 
of Hon. Secretary from 1910 to 1913, having been Presi- 
dent in 1902. He was instrumental with others in the 
foundation of the British Commercial Gas Association in 
1911, and became Hon. Secretary of the National Gas 
Council on its foundation in 1916, an office which he still 
holds. He was elected Hon. Secretary of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers at the Jubilee Meeting in 1913, when Sir 
Corbet Woodall was in the Chair, and so has seen twenty- 
two Presidents through their year of office, beginning with 
Mr. Edward Allen at Liverpool a few months before the 
outbreak of war. In addition to these many activities he 
is also an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

In November, 1887, he obtained a patent for his prepay- 
ment meter. This meter, the automatic arrangement of 
which was of the simplest description, was specially de- 
signed to bring on to the books of gas undertakings a class 
of consumer which had nct before that time figured there 
owing to the existence then of the custom of demanding a 
deposit or other security before gas was laid on. 

During the anxious days of the Great War when, in his 
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capacity as Hon. Secretary of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers he was engaged in a running struggle with the 
serious problems of coal supply and prices, shortage of 
labour, and other pressing subjects, he could always find 
time to care for the welfare of all but himself. The men 
who had left Hampton Court Gas-Works for the Front 
were well aware of his constant thoughtfulness. A year 
or two ago the affection which his men had for him was 
manifested in a very striking manner when they had, 
entirely on their own volition, collected enough weekly 
pennies to institute a technical library at the Hampton 
Court Works to commemorate the esteem in which they 
held their retired Chief. The writer has been privileged to 
see a letter written in this connection by one of the em- 
ployees, from which the following excerpts, in their own 
way, are the kind of tribute which any man might envy. 
‘IT dare say you would like to know,” the letter ran, ‘‘ why 
1 take such an interest in the scheme. Well, it is like 
this. Have you ever been in the front-line trenches, wet, 
cold, muddy, and hungry, and had a damned hot time of 
it when you were there? Well I have, and on coming out 
the first thing I received was a parcel of comforts from 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Price, with some clean socks, choco- 


New Members of the 


During the following were elected to 


membership : 


Meeting the 


To Honorary Membership. 


The President (ex-officio) of the International Gas Union 
and the Presidents (ea-officio) of the Gas Associations of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 


Goodenough, Sir Francis, Knt., C.B.E., Executive Chair- 
man, British Commercial Gas Assoc tation. 


To Membership. 


Clark, George Thomas, Superintending Engineer, 
Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., Manchester. 

Crowther, Reuben, Engineer and General Manager, 
botham Gas Company. 

Gooch, William Spencer, Divisional Superintendent of 
Mains, Brentford Station, Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. 


West's 


Rams- 


To Associate Membership. 


Brown, Hector Houston, Technical Assistant, Dunfermline 
Corporation Gas Department. 

Bury, Thomas Rothwell, Assistant Engineer and Manager, 
—5 Union Gas Company. 

Castle, Jac ck, Engineering Assistant, 
tion Gas Department. 

Chorley, Albert Edward, Works Draughtsman, Bow Com- 
mon Station, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Clapham, Thomas William, Technical Assistant, Bristol Gas 
Company. 

Curry, Herbert William, Chief Chemist and Technical Assis- 
tant, Blackpool Corporation Gas Department. 

Davison, Henry Gordon, Technical Assistant, 
United Gas Company. 


Brighouse Corpora- 


Chester 
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late, and cake in it. Try to think what a joy that was! 
Can one ever forget it? Only an employee away from the 
Company—and yet not forgotten. . I regard him as 
a model employer. He would not spend a penny o! the 
Company’s money where a halfpenny would do. Al ways 
firm, but always just and fair in all his dealings, never 
forgetting the men under him, and whenever a position 
became vacant he would always fill it from his own ranks, 
When he retired we all lost—what shall we say ?—a father 
of a large family, a man- ‘whose position, from our point 
of view, will be hard to fill. 
* 7 * 

In atts thie short memoir, the writer has suffered 
under one grave handicap. Those who know W. E. Price 
as well as he does will appreciate what would have been 
the result of approaching him, whether with a view to 
gathering “‘ copy ”’ or even to checking up as to facts and 


dates. If, therefore, as a record of wonderful service 
happily rendered it has its imperfections, it is at least a 
sincere tribute written from the heart and not the copy 
book. Let it end, as it began, with the happy sentiment 
introduced by W. 
good-bye ”’ 


E. Price himself ‘au revoir and not 
which will be echoed throughout the Indusiry,. 








Institution 


Elliott, Alan William, Assistant Engineer and Manager, 
Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company. 
Gamper, Alfred John Louis, B.Sc. Shift Superintendent 
ngineer, Wandsworth and District Gas C ompany. 
Harrison, Harold Campbell, B.Se., Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Belfast Corporation Gas Department. 

Mawson, Arthur, Technical Assistant and Chemist, Otley 
Gas "Company - 

Rees, Darrell Wolfe, Technical Assistant, Neath Corpora 
tion Gas Department. 

Seabrook, John pw Assistant Manager, Leighton Buz- 
zard Gas Company. 
Shelley, William John, Assistant Engincer and Manager, 
Hinckley Urban District Council Gas Department. 
Thomas, Gwynne Evans, Technical Assis tant, Neath Cor- 
poration Gas Department. 

Thompson, George Alan, B.Sc., Assistani Engineer, Beck 
ton Station, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Tidball, Frederick Nelson, Engineering Assistant and 
Draughtsm: an, Coventry Corporation Gas Department. 

Townsend, John Weste ott, B.Sc., Assistant aahinae , Beck- 
ton Station, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

ar hams Technical Assistant, Liverpool Gas Com 


Webber. Jack Michael Edwin William, 
tant, Croydon Gas Company. 

Wolfe, Thomas Arthur, District Superintendent, 
ham and District Gas Company. 


Engineering Assis 


Totten 


To Associateship. 


Balmford, Norman Ratcliffe, B.Sc., Technical 
Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd., Warrington. 

Csoper, Frederick Thomas, Tec hnical S: ilesman, 
ton Corporation Gas Department. 

Ellerd-Styles, William, Managing Director, 
Engincering Company, Ltd., London, N. 1. 

Wostidge, Ronald Arthur, Technical Assistant, 
Suburban Gas Company. 


Assistant, 
Workine- 
Ellerstyle 


South 
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Outside the Guildhall, Portsmouth, on Friday, May 29. 
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Presented on the opening day 

of the 73rd Annual Meeting of 

The Institution of Gas Engi- 

neers, in London, Tuesday, 
May 26, 1936. 


(Engineer and General Manager of the Stretford and District Gas Board.) 


| should like, in the first place, to thank you for the 
honour you conferred upon me in electing me your Presi- 
dent a year ago, and in doing so I am conscious that I 
have done vt less in the conduct of the work of the 
Institution than I had hoped to be able to do when I 
accepted this office. 

The year during which I have been privileged to act as 
your President has been an eventful one; as a nation, we 
suffered the loss of our late beloved Sovereign, George V, 
and we are proud to serve His Gracious Majesty, ‘King 
Edward VIII, who, as the Prince of Wales, honoured this 
Institution by graciously consenting to be an Honorary 
Member. 

It is six years since the office of President was filled by 

a Municipal official, and I should like to take this oppor- 
nile of paying tribute to the Chairman and Members 
of the Stretford and District Gas Board for their generosity 
in permitting me to accept office as your President, and 
for the encouragement they have given to me pe -rsonally. 

I am pleased to say, thanks to the loyal support and 
efforts of my staff, the year has been a record one in the 
history of the Stretford Gas Undertaking, the sales of gas 
being increased by no less than 23°92 per cent. 

The Gas Engineer; Change in Aspect of His Work. 

The work and training of the Gas Engineer is perhaps 
the most important concern of our Institution, and the 
Gas Education Scheme continues to attract an increasing 
number of students. 

It is pleasing to note there is an increase in the number 
of candidates taking the examinations in Gas Supply. It 
is somewhat difficult to understand, however, why no 
candidates have come forward for the Diploma in Gas 
Engineering and Supply; it would appear that this is due 
to failure to appreciate the ever-increasing importance of 
the distribution and technical sales side of our Industry. 

The successful Manager of a Gas Undertaking to-day must 
of necessity spend at least 80 per cent. of his time in the 
administration of his Undertaking, more particularly that 
administration devoted to business development; and to- 
day the Gas and other industries are facing the question 
of how capable administrators are to be obtained. 

I believe the technician is well equipped for manage- 
ment, and an Industry such as ours must rely so much 
on science that the technician is most frequently found 


in an administrative position. It does not, however, 
follow that the ability of a Gas Engineer as such renders 
him suitable for commercial administration. Some En- 


gineers by their purely technological view are unfitted for 
management, but I believe, nevertheless, that the tendency 
of our Industry will .be to continue to find its adminis- 
trators from the ranks of technicians with the broadest 
theoretical and practical training who are well versed in 
husiness administration. 

In this connection, I would refer to the importance of 
the technical salesman who, I believe, should be included 
within the category of a Gas Engineer. His recruitment 
and training are of the utmost importance to the Industry. 
There is a school of thought which inclines to the view 
that the domestic Gas Salesman need not be a technician. 
My experience, however, has been that to obtain the best 
results the acquisition of tec hnical knowledge should form 
the basis of the training of all Gas Salesmen, as by this 
means only is it possible for him to appreciate and believe 
in the gas which he has to sell. 

The successful salesman must believe wholeheartedly in 
his commodity and have the imagination to appreciate 
the possibilities of its service to the public. 

The scope of the service to be rendered by our Industry 
in this country knows no bounds, and I know from experi- 

nee of recent years how development can be hastened by 

ise planning and looking ahead. I hope, therefore, that 
we shall spare no effort in our Institution to encourage the 

lvancement of the Gas Engineer as a Tec hnical Gas Sales- 
man. 

Many Past-Presidents and speakers at Institution meet- 
ings have voiced the old adage that ‘‘ the Profits of the 


Gas Undertaking are made in the Retort House ’’; this is 

a truism, safeguarded, however, by the great and lasting 

improvement in the efficiency of modern Carbonizing Plant. 

I would venture to suggest that it would be more correct 

to-day to state that the profit on the modern Gas Under- 

taking is made in its Service and Sales Organization. 
Liaison with the Universities. 

As an Institution, we value the liaison with the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, which has been so intimately concerned 
with the research work of the Institution. I would, how- 
ever, like to refer to the post graduate training of Students 
in Gas Engineering, and to take this opportunity of point- 
ing out that the Graduate Course is an educational Course, 
and it should not be thought that it can supplant the 
practical training of a Gas Engineer; a Graduate, on leav- 
ing the University, if he desires to qualify for the higher 
technical and administrative positions, must be prepared 
to continue his practical and administrative training for 
at least two or three years. He should not be led to 
believe that, on completion of his Graduate Course, he is 
fitted for a responsible position without practical training. 

In making this observation, I am assuming that the 
staff learner who passes str aight into the Industry from 
school requires from 5 to 6 years’ training, and this period 
of practical and administrative training can be consider 
ably shortened in the case of the staff aaa who comes 
in as a Graduate. 

_ The University of Leeds, in addition to the normal 

raduate and post-Graduate Courses in Gas Engineering, 
ena special Evening Classes for students in Gas En- 
gineering, and has gone to considerable trouble in obtain- 
ing capable and eminent lecturers for these classes. 
ar been asked to refer to the poor attendance at these 
classes, and it is hoped that, in fens years, all those Gas 
U rig ae within reasonable distance of Leeds will pro- 
vide facilities for, and encourage, members of their staff 
to become students. 

Your Council is desirous of maintaining the close liaison 
with the U niversities; at the same time, it considers that 
it is desirable, in the best interests of the Institution and 
of the Industry, that Graduates who have taken an ap- 
proved degree at other Universities or Colleges should be 
nee for admission as Associate Members under our 
By-Laws, and at this 73rd Annual General Meeting special 
time is being set aside for the consideration of the pro- 
posals of your Council for the Amendment of the By-Laws. 


Research. 


I think 4t may be fairly claimed that the technical re- 
organization as applied to the research work of the Insti- 
tution, which has now been in operation for more than a 
year, has been justified by results achieved. 

The Reports submitted at the 7th Autumn Research 
Meeting were of a high standard. It is to be regretted, 
however, that there was a marked lack of speakers to con- 
tribute to the discussion on many of the Reports, notwith- 
standing their vital importance to the Industry. 

I should like to impress upon Members responsible for 
Undertakings the importance of arranging for as many 
as possible of their technicians to attend the Autumn 
Research Meetings of the Institution with a view to con- 
tributing to the discussion on the research and specialized 
technical reports. 

The time and expense of such 
doubtedly prove most profitable. 

The programme of work of the Joint Research Committee 
during the past year includes 


attendances will un- 


(1) The completion of the laboratory investigation of 
the corrosion of metals by the combustion products 
of gas. 


(2) A laboratory investigation of the fundamental re- 
actions involved in the complete gasification of coal 
and coke under pressure, using oxygen and steam. 
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(3) A comprehensive survey of literature relating to 
criteria of combustion characteristics of gas, pre- 
liminary to a study of gas burners most suitable for 
dealing with gases varying in chemical and physical 
constitution, as a step towards the general adoption 
of burners of fixed gas and air supply. 


This latter investigation is an extension of previous re- 
search by the Institution on the relation between gas 
quality and efficiency in use, and on aeration of burners. 
‘the Committee, in recommending to the Research Execu- 
tive Committee that this work should be put in hand, felt 
that the introduction of burners of fixed gas and air supply 
would greatly simplify maintenance, and so assist in the 
popularization of gas. 

I should also like to refer to one or two of the new 
PE Rens of processes and technical developments which 
are being reviewed and watched by the Research Executive 
Committee : 


(a) The synthesis of motor spirit and lubricants from 
gases containing carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and, more particularly, from Water Gas. 


The importance of this problem and its bearing on our 
Industry will be obvious to all, 


(b) The removal of carbon monoxide from town gas 
with the object of rendering the gas non-toxic, and 
the effect of such removal on the aan and per 
formance of the gas. 


The German process, which has been the subject of 
numerous articles in the Press, is being carefully watched 
by the Research Executive Committee. It has also come 
under the review of the Council of the International Gas 
Union, upon which Mr. Charles Valon Bennett is your re- 
presentative. The general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that it is not at present practicable, under normal 
manufacturing conditions, to render gas completely non- 
toxic, and that even were it so, there are reasons which 
render such practice undesirable. 

(c) The mechanism and prevention of the formation and 

deposition of gum in gas distribution systems. 

This problem is being actively investigated by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, who are ever ready and willing 
to place the results of their research investigations at the 
disposal of the Industry. 

There are many other trends of technical development, 
in addition to those mentioned, which have been reviewed 
by the Technical Assistant Secretary and are being care- 
fully watched by the Research Executive Committee, 
although it has not been found possible to include, in the 
immediate programme of work, any practical investiga- 
tions in connection with them. 

It would appear to be necessary for us seriously to con- 
sider ways and means of increasing our expenditure on 
research and practical investigations in connection with 
the many problems at present before us. At the present 
time, only 10 per cent. of the total monies subscribed to 
our National Bodies is expended on research and education, 
and although I do not think we should cut down our 
expenditure in connection with work which is carried out 
by the British Commercial Gas Association or the ad- 
ministrative and advisory work carried out by the National 
Gas Council, I think we cannot afford to restrict expendi- 
ture on rese sarch and practical investigations vital to the 
future welfare of our Industry. 

I am not unmindful of the excellent research work and 
amen investigations carried out by many of our large 

Undertakings, and during the course of this Meeting we 
are to recetve a Paper on ‘‘ Gas Safety Precautions ”’ by 
Mr. C. A. Masterman, Chief Technical Officer at Watson 
House, based upon his recent investigations made for the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Before leaving the subject of research and practical in- 
vestigations I would refer to the assistance which our In- 
dustry has received from the work of H.M. Fuel Research 
Station, and in the course of this Meeting we are to receive 
a Paper by Mr. James Jamieson, the Engineer and Manager 
of the Edinburgh Corporation ‘Gas Department, and Dr. 
J. G. King, the Chief Chemist, H.M. Fuel Research Station, 
on ‘‘ Products obtained by the Carbonization of Scottish 
Cannel in Continuous Vertical Retorts.”’ 


Coal Selling Scheme. 


We find ourselves faced to-day with what is, perhaps, 
the most serious problem that has arisen in the history of 
our Industry. Under Part 1 of the Coal Mines Act of 1930, 
there is being set up a Central Coal Council and District 
Executive Coal Boards consisting solely of Colliery Owners 
or their representatives, with the object of controlling the 
production of coal and increasing prices. 
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The first district selling scheme was put into operation 
in Lancashire and Cheshire in July, 1935. 

Mr. John Wilkinson, in his Presidential Address in 1927, 
stated that ‘‘ the Gas Industry should resist any attempt 
to force the dictum that as gas has so largely displaced 
coal for domestic purposes the price of gas coal must he 
increased proportionately to the loss sustained by the Coal 
Industry in consequence of the reduced trade for ho:se 
coal.”?’ He pointed out that the greatest loss to the ol- 
liery owners was the considerable tonnage of so-called slack 
sold to industry, and for steam raising, at prices much 
below the average price on a calorific value basis of the 
coal sold to the Gas Industry. 

The Coal Industry, with the bé acking of H.M. Govern. 
ment, are placed in a position of carrying out their avowed 
intention of doing that which was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

Another most serious aspect of the situation that exists 
under the Lancashire and Cheshire Scheme, and will exist 
generally throughout the country after the 30th June next 
when the District Coal Schemes, which have been approved 
by the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, come 
into operation, is that Gas Undertakings will be denied the 
right of selection of coal most suited to their plant and to 
the production of a coke most suitable to the requirements 
of the coke sales business which they have built up. 

The Laneashire and Cheshire Scheme, which is more or 
less the model of all the proposed District Selling Schemes, 
provides that the Executive Board controlling the Scheme 
may, at its discretion in distributing amongst the owners 
any allocation of output of coal or any class of coal, with 
hold such percentage of the allocation as it may decide for 
the whole or any part of the period. of allocation. In 
effect, the selection of coals which we are to use is trans 
ferred to the coal seller who has no knowledge of our 
particular requirements, and already there are instances 
of Gas Undertakings who have been requested, and doubt 
less will later be forced, to take coal which is less suitable 
to their requirements than that for which they have 
contracted. 

The setting up of the District Coal Sales Committees, 
co-ordinated nationally under the provisions of the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930, constitutes what I believe to be the 
greatest and most dangerous monopoly this country, or, 
in fact, the world, has ever seen. In the past, whenever 
monopolistic powers have been given for the supply of 
public necessities, such powers have been subject to a large 
measure of Government control for the protection of the 
consumer. The only appeal open to the coal user is 
through the medium of a District Committee of Investiga 
tion, which is by no means an impartial judicial Committee 
in that each includes, in its membership of five, a repre- 
sentative of the colliery owners and a representative of the 
miners. 

H.M. Government has sponsored the formation of Coal 
Sales Schemes under which the colliery owners are enabled 
to restrict and regulate outputs and to enforce any prices 
which they may think fit to impose, discriminating as they 
may desire between different classes of user. The colliery 
owner, unfortunately, and in my opinion quite wrongly, 
looks upon the Gas Industry as a competitor; he appears 
to be labouring under the illusion that, if he establishes 
high prices for supplies to Public Utilities, modern pro- 
gress will be retarded and the public will be driven once 
again to the extended use of raw coal, increasing thereby 
the dirt and drudgery of the home and, what is still more 
serious, perpetuating the pollution of the atmosphere. 

I firmly believe, however, that the public of this country 
—who.are quite rightly in sympathy with the coal miner’s 
demand for fair play and a reasonable living wage—will 
insist that the Government, having taken a hand in the 
setting up of a great monopoly, must set up machinery to 
ensure that such monopoly is not in any way exploited, 
and that the progress made by our Industry in providing 
greater amenities in the home, better and improved work- 
ing conditions in the factories, and a cleaner atmosphere is 
not, in any way, impeded or restric ted. 


Coke. 


The production of the best quality of ccke and its 
marketing becomes of increased importance in view vo! 
higher prices that will undoubtedly have to be paid for 
coal in the future. 

The development of the “‘ domestic ”’ coke fire with gas 
burner ignition has opened up a new field which is beiny 
rapidly developed by all progressive Gas Undertakings. 
The quality of coke is, however, of paramount importance. 
Provided it is made from clean coal of suitable quality, 
carefully cooled and quenched, and produced to a uniform 
standard of quality, there is no better smokeless fuel fo: 
domestic purposes. 

The improvement in the Iron and Steel trade has con 
siderably relieved the competition from Furnace Coke in 
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the domestic coke market during the past year. It is, 
therefore, a convenient opportunity to endeavour to estab- 
lish a central coke organization to effect stabilization of 
on and to secure rational distribution. 

The advantages of co-ordination that have been brought 
about by the London and Counties’ Coke Association, 
which were so well described at the last Annual General 
Meeting in Mr. W. L. Boon’s Paper, ‘‘ The Preparation, 
Marketing and Utilization of Coke ’’, for which he was 
awarded the H. E. Jones London Medal, point the way to 
the great possibilities of co-ordinated national policy. Seri- 
ous attempts are being made in other areas throughout the 
country to set up Sales Associations in conjunction with 
Coke Oven and other fuel interests; it is to be hoped that 
these District Associations will soon be established, = 
that it will be found possible to co-ordinate them through 
national organization, which would undoubtedly result in 
expansion of markets for both the gas and coking interests, 
in the better distribution and balancing of stocks, and 
the production, as far as possible, of uniform, graded quali- 
ties to the advantage of the consumer. 

Ii is essential that we should appreciate the importance 
of producing and preparing coke of the best quality, even 
in the smallest Undertakings, and with this end in view it 
is essential, in the interests of our Industry and the public 
it serves, that we should be free to select the coals most 
suited for our particular requirements, and to produce a 
coke in every way suitable for the requirements of our 
coke customers. 


Tar. 


The Co-operative Tar Schemes, which now deal with the 
greater part of the Tar produced in Gas Undertakings, 
have proved of undoubted advantage to our Industry. In 
spite of considerable variation in the values of pitch and 
creosote, due to variation in trade conditions and money 

values on the Continent and in America, and notwith- 
cnnailinee severe competition in the Road Tar market at 
home, prices have been stabilized to an extent that would 
not have been possible had it not been for this co-operative 
method of trading; this result has been achieved in the 
main by the careful marketing of products and the avoid- 
ance of flooding over-stocked markets. 

The co-operation between producer and distiller has en- 
abled substantial economies to be effected in transport and 
manufacturing costs, particularly in the working up of 
refined products in a smaller number of Works conveni- 
ently disposed for the purpose, in marketing and sales 
organization, and in the elimination of inefficient or 
redundant Tar Works. 

The Co-operative Schemes have the great advantage of 
retaining the control and interest in the working of the 
tar in the hands of the producer, with the advice and 
assistance of the Distillers whose sole business is the 
technique of tar distillation and the sale of the products 
in the markets of the world. 

The British Road Tar Association continues to carry out 
excellent propaganda work for Road Tar. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that we are obliged to continue to meet 
the competition—for road_purposes—of bitumen which is 
a product of foreign origin, but which claims to entitle 
itself “‘ British ”’ in so far as it is a waste product from 
imported oil which is refined in this country, and it is to 
be regretted that we still find this product treated on the 
same basis as our own in the matter of “ grants in aid ”’ 
from the Road Fund to Local Authorities. Special repre- 
sentations are being made by the British Road Tar As- 
sociation to the Ministry of Transport, which it is hoped 
will result in the redress of this injustice. 

The hydrogenation of creosote, and its use as a mixing 
medium in the hydrogenation of coal. has resulted in a 
more stabilized market for this product. 


Benzole. 


The practice of scrubbing gas for the recovery of benzole 
is extending rapidly, and is likely to do se as long as the 
price remains fairly constant. The process has advantages 
beyond the recovery of the valuable by-product, benzole, 
in that the oil washing removes from 40 to 45 per cent. of 
the total sulphur compounds in the gas, and the total 
sulphur compounds in the washed gas can usually be re- 
duced to 15 grains per 100 cubic feet. It will be remem- 
bered that Hollings and Hay (see ‘‘ The Recovery of 
Benzole by Active Carbon,”’ Chemistry and Industry, 1934, 
pages 148 to 155) have shown that the active carbon pro- 
cess of benzole recovery over a period of six months’ 
continuous working at the Beckton Plant of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company effected a reduction in the sulphur 
compounds of the gas from 30°5 grains per 100 cubic feet 
at the inlet to 6°1 grains at the outlet. 
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Manufacturing Plant. 


With the improvement in trade conditions and general 
increase in gas sales, many Undertakings are putting in 
hand overdue reconstructions and extensions of plant. 

In carbonizing plants in the larger installations, Inter- 
mittent Vertical Chambers appear to find increasing 
favour. The most efficient carbonizing plant is not neces- 
sarily of the same type in all instances; it is largely a 
matter of local conditions as to the supply and demand 
for gas and. coke, and particularly the quality of coke. 

I have, over the last 12 years, achieved a comparatively 
low cost ratio utilizing large Horizontal Retorts in settings 
of ten with producers built in, but not communicating 
directly to the combustion chambers. By this means, the 
carry forward of dust in the heating gases is largely pre- 
vented, and it is interesting to note that the average work- 
ing life of three of these settings in 99 per cent. silica, to 
be renewed this year, has been 2,951 days. Three other 
settings of similar type, but with the producer com- 
municating direct through nostrils in the producer arch 
to the combustion chamber, and worked under similar 
conditions, had an average life of 1,807 working days. 

I mention this as illustrative of the importance of firing 
with dust-free gases. 

We are to receive in the agg of the Meeting a com 
munication contributed by Mr. W. J. Baker describing the 
construction of the new Gas Works at Shanghai and some 
of the many interesting engineering problems arising in 
connection with this work. 

I regret that Mr. Baker has not found it possible to 
attend in person to present his most interesting com- 
munication. 


Development of Gas Sales. 


The development of gas sales, and the finding of ways 
and means to increase the consumption per consumer, is 
to-day the problem which occupies first place in the minds 
of all progressive gas administrators. 

I should like to refer to the ‘‘ Memorandum on Methods 
of Charge ”’ issued to all Members of the National Bodies 
by the National Gas Council with the approval of the Joint 
Co-ordinating Committee, and also to the ‘‘ Memorandum 
on Tariffs as a Means of Gas Sales Development ”’ issued 
by the Joint Co-ordinating Committee—of which Com- 
mittee I am privileged to be a Member—arising out of the 
letter and memorandum submitted by Mr, J. T. Haynes 
in June, 1934. The former deals with methods of im- 
proving upon the flat rate, describes the advantages of 
the block and two-part rates, and points out that, with 
the additional latitude given by the Gas Undertakings Act 
of 1934, considerable additional sales can be effected at 
rates materially below those now being charged. 

In the latter Memorandum the Committee stresses the 
urgent necessity for every Undertaking to frame for itself 
a competitive form of tariff, and points out that the 
financial risk involved in adhering to flat rate methods of 
charge is greater than that involved in the introduction of 
attractive tariffs. Appreciating that the further develop- 
ment of sales for domestic purposes must be chiefly at the 
expense of solid fuel, it was recommended that the framing 
of tariffs should be considered from this angle, that is, to 
give a commodity price at which gas would be competitive 
with solid fuel. Time will not permit of the description of 
these important Memoranda in detail, which I trust have 
been carefully studied and considered by every gas ad- 
ministrator in this room. We are to have an opportunity 
of hearing more on this subject in the communication to 
be submitted by Mr. J. T. Haynes on ‘‘ The Two-part 
Tariff as an Aid to Gas Sales.’’ 

Before leaving the subject, may I be permitted to say 
that the rapid development of industrial sales in the 
Undertaking for which I am responsible dates, in the main, 
from the introduction of the two-part industrial tariffs 
eight years ago. The maiority of our industrial contracts 
provide for a standing charge and commodity charge, or, 
alternatively, a block rate, both of which protect the gas 
supplier in the case of variation in the load factor or 
demand. 

In October, 1934, an optional two-part tariff for domestic 
consumers, both by ordinary and prepayment meter, was 
introduced and is being rapidly taken up. At the end of 
the financial year, 3lst March, 1936, the tariff had been 
adopted by 2,055 consumers of gas by ordinary meter and 
by 3,320 consumers of gas by prepayment meter, a total of 
5,375, approximately. 20 per cent. of the total number of 
consumers. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the introduction of a tariff will not, in itself, produce addi- 
tional business unless it is backed up by the best possible 
sales and service organization. This is eaually true of 
both domestic and industrial supplies. In this connection, 
we are to receive a communication by Mr. T. H. Pardoe 

n ‘* Heating Problems Arising in Industrial Gas Sales.’’ 
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Liaison with Other Associations, 


The importance of close liaison between our Institution, 
representing as it does a national industry, and other 
Institutions and Associations cannot be over-emphasized. 
We are, as a body, singularly conservative, and I suggest 
that this attitude operates to our detriment in that the 
importance of our work is not more widely known and 
appreciated. 

I would refer to the Institution Session held at the Public 
Works, Roads, and Transport Congress and Exhibition in 
November, 1935, when two excellent Papers were presented 
to a somewhat sparsely attended Meeting. Members could 
help very much by supporting this Session themselves and 
by inviting any Members of Local Authorities or Officials 
whom they knew to be attending the Congress to partici 
pate in the Meeting. 

look forward to a closer liaison, not only with such 
bodies as the Association of Public Lighting Engineers, 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, the Institute of 
Fuel, the Institution of Chemical Engineers, &c., but also 
with our large sister Institutions, the Civil and Mechanic: al 
Engineers, with whom increased interchange of communi- 
cations is most desirable. 


Holding Companies. 


The advantages and disadvantages of Holding Com- 
panies have been the subje ct of much discussion and, so far 
as the Gas Industry is concerned, it appears that their 
efficacy will largely depend upon their management and 
method of operation. 

The savings that can be effected by central purchasing 
are limited “unless combined with some degree of stan- 
dardization. 

It is desirable that the Holding Company should provide 
for its subsidiaries the best commercial and technical brains 
to assist in the development of sales. 

They can also greatly assist their subsidiaries by advice 
and help in the introduction of sales promotional tariffs, 
by the co-ordinaiion of accountancy, by the provision of 
propaganda and publicity service, by the provision of cheap 
finance fer hire purchase, &c., and by procuring the best 
technical advice which might normally be considered 
beyond the expense of the small unit. 

The advantages of the acquisition of a number of Under 
takings for geographical grouping are obvious, and sub- 
stantial economies can be effected by combining some 
Works service, and many distribution services, where 
Undertakings are conveniently geog1 raphically situ: ated. A 
further advantage lies in the linking up of adjacent Under 
takings, which is frequently prevented to-day by reason 
of purely parochial interests. 

I believe in the matter of central purchasing that a 
Holding Company should charge all materials and appli 
ances to its subsidiaries at the net cost, and that it should, 
for the purpose of financing its central administration, 
make a charge upon its constituent Companies based upon 
their output of gas, thus ensuring that the benefits and 
costs are shared equally by all; moreover, when the 
accounts of a subsidiary Company are the subject of review, 
for the purpose of gas charges, the cost of the Central 
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Administration can be seen in its relationship to services 
rendered. 

It is desirable that the Holding Company should main- 
tain the initiative and the interest of the Manager of the 
‘subsidiary, who must at all times be held responsible for 
his own Undertaking; he, on his part, however, should not 
lose sight of the necessity for the *‘ team spirit ’’, appre- 
ciating that all are working for a common object, that is, 
the supply of more and cheaper gas to the public. 

In the face of increasing competition, it is desirable that 
the smallest unit should, if possible, be made as strong 
as the largest, and this can be effected by Holding Com- 
panies and Amalgamations or both, as a Holding Company 
securing the majority interest in two Companies can at 
once proceed with their amalgamation. 

In our proceedings to-day we are to receive a communi 
cation by Mr. Francis C. Briggs, dealing with ‘ The 
Dudley Gas Amalgamation.”’ 

Science Museum. 

It has been a matter of some concern to many of us that 
whilst other industries are well represented in our national 
Science Museum, South Kensington, there is no gas exhibit 
commensurate with the importance of our Industry. 

The Science Museum is a national institution much used 
by educational authorities and visited by millions of people 
from all parts of the country. I, your President, with 
Mr. D. M. Henshaw, Chairman of the Society of British 
Gas Industries, have met Colonel E. B. Macintosh, the 
Director of the Museum, who has agreed to provide the 
space if our Industry will provide the exhibit. The matter 
is now before the Joint Co-ordinating Committee, and I 
anticipate that we shall, in due course, receive an appeal 
to provide this most desirable exhibit, which appeal will, 
I trust, be supported by everyone. 


Retirement of Mr. W. E. Price. 


You have learnt, I know, with regret, of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. E. Price from the Honorary Secretaryship 
of our Institution, which office he has filled so ably for the 
past 22 years. He has been a sound counsellor and friend 
to many occupants of this Presidential Chair, and he has 
rendered outstanding service to our Institution, to which 
he has always been wholeheartedly devoted. 

Your Council, as a tribute to his service and the esteem 
in which he is held by all Members, has inaugurated the 
W. E. Price Presentation Fund, the proceeds of which will, 
at the express desire of Mr. Price, be devoted to our 
Benevolent Fund. 

The prosperity of our country is being built up largely 
on the wealth of its coalfields, and it cannot be questioned 
that the carbonization of coal provides a solution of the 
problem of how best to use our nation’s wealth. I would, 
therefore, repeat my conviction that, provided we are 
assiduous in the introduction of Sales Promotional Tariffs, 
and in intensive co-ordinated sales effort by setting up the 
best service that we can devise, Gas must inevitably supply 
the industrial and domestic heating requirements of the 
nation. 





Vote of Thanks 


Mr. E. Crowrtner (Salford): I am privileged to propose 
a vote of thanks to our President for the Address we have 
just heard, and I do so with the greatest sincerity. Our 
thanks are all the more due to Colonel Carr in that, as I 
understand, he prepared the Address while he was actually 
confined to his. bed, being determined that, though we 
may be deprived of his presence at this meeting, we should 
at least have the benefit of his message. The meeting has 
already expressed sympathy with him in the most unfor- 
tunate circumstances which have arisen; but we have the 
satisfaction of believing, without running any risk of undue 
easy optimism, that there is every prospect of his early 
return to that complete activity which he normally enjoys, 
and from which the Industry has benefited so largely. 

Coming, as it does, at the end of a year of office, a Presi- 
dent’s Address can hardly be regarded as an isolated piece 
of work, but rather as the signature to the record of the 
year’s work. The signature is characteristic of the man. 
I see three foundation- stones in the Address. There is first 
a whole-hearted belief in the merits of the Industry which 
our President serves; secondly, a determination to urge 
it to take every means of developing its possibilities to 
their very farthest limit; and thirdly (and here, I think, 
we see something of the tradition of his family), a chal- 
lenge to everything which may stand in the way of the 
Industry’s fullest development. That spirit animates all 
his work and is, of course, reflected in those results 


to the President 


achieved at Stretford, to which he refers briefly 
modestly, but which are so admirable and which afford 
such an example to all of us in the Industry. Here, too, 
I should like to take the opportunity, as one of his neigh 
bours, to say how much we in Lancashire appreciate those 
qualities of leadership and Pr gaan which he aeny® 
shows and which, during the last year perhaps in increa 
ing measure, we have shared with the Industry as a w ibe. 
We shall all benefit from this Address, and we look forward 
to many more years of service to the Industry by our 
President, in whatever capacity that service may he 
rendered. 

Mr. S. E. Wuireneap (Southampton): I have great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution so ably proposed by 
Mr. Crowther. As I am not a neighbour of Colonel Car: 
I may express the thanks of the Southern members. for his 
very excellent Address and express to him also our good 
wishes. I am glad it has been placed on record that we 
share Colonel Carr’s very great disappointment in regard 
to the bad luck which has prevented him from dstiestinn 
the Address personally, for obviously he has devoted a 
great deal of thought to its preparation, and it will be of 
great assistance to us in the future. I think we might also 
place on record our thanks to Mr. Lacey for his very able 
rendering of the President’s production. 


The vote of thanks was enthusiastically accorded. 


and 








or 
ot 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE PAPERS 


Our report of the Papers appeared in our First Institution Number, and the 
following is a full report of the Discussions which took place upon them. 
Papers and Discussions are summarized on earlier pages of this issue in the 
running account which gives the consecutive story of the whole Meeting. 





(Communication No. 131) 


The Dudley 
Gas Amalgamation 


by 


FRANCIS C. BRIGGS 


(Engineer and Managing Director, Dudley, Brierley Hill, and 
District Gas Company) 








The CHarrMAN (Mr. Stephen Lacey): Mr. Briggs has 
presented us with a very valuable Paper, which is certainly 
deserving of a good discussion. It is a model Paper of 
its kind; every essential factor in the problem to be solved 
is given, the reasons for the decisions made and the actions 
taken are clearly stated, and the whole Paper is a striking 
example of the fruitiul reaction between administrative 
and engineering skill in a commendably concise form. On 
behalf of all present, I thank you very much, Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. JoHN TERRACE: From a close association with Mr. 
Briggs in Institution work over a number of years one 
naturally anticipates a clear and concise statement of the 
pros and cons for the amalgamation of his Company with 
its neighbour, Brierley Hill, in the Paper now under dis- 
cussion, and one is not disappointed. The views and in- 
formation given will appeal to two different classes of 
member. Those interested in the question of policy, 
especially in these days of Group Holding Companies’ activi- 
ties, will be interested in the details he gives as to the 
financial position of each of the Companies at the time of 
the amalgamation and the results after some years, while 
many of the younger members will profit by the descrip- 
tion of the reconstruction of the Works and the reorganiza- 
tion of the staff. 

The Paper, like many others, does not lend itself so much 
to discussion as to quiet perusal and thought, and the 
figures given in the tables will form a welcome addition 
to one’s file of similar information. 

His remarks under the heading of ‘* Consideration of 
Amalgamation ”’ give his views very fr: ie and will very 
generally be aecepted. The change in financial require- 
ments for distribution under modern conditions is dealt 
with, and his view that ‘‘ Gas is the only public service 
which ean offer a source of heat and light for all purposes 
in a council house at a price which a tenant can afford; 
and gas does it with greater efficiency, practical and 
national, than electricity. To install both in such houses, 
each to do only part of the work, is uneconomic and in- 
creases the cost of both services in addition to increasing 
the capital cost of the houses,’’ while being accepted as 
being good sound economies introduces the difficulty so 
often encountered that tenants, for one reason or another, 
so often want what they have not got. - 

The Author stresses the importance in any business of 


personal contact, and while he gives a figure which he 
considers as not being a limit of the size, leaves the ques- 
tion open for discussion. It would be interesting to hear 
the views of members on this point. 


The Position of Birmingham. 


Mr. E. B. Tomuinson (Birmingham): In the course of 
his remarks this morning, Mr. Briggs made some reference 
to the position of Birmingham. I have not come here 
necessarily to reply to that reference, because I did not 
find it in the printed Paper; but it has occurred to me 
since he has spoken that the local patriotism which caused 
Joseph Chamberlain, in 1875, to acquire the two gas com 
panies which were then in operation in the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire area was a very good thing, no doubt, 
at that time; it also caused the claiming of the same privi- 
leges by various other local bodies, as explained by Mr. 
Briggs, Rs all went well for a number of years. Possibly 
it may be viewed as a pity, in view of more recent know- 
ledge, that those two companies were not allowed to join 
hands, as was their intention in 1875, for thus we should 
have had one huge company controlling the gas supply of 
practically the whole of the Black Country and Birming 
ham (Mr. Briggs might think Birmingham is part of the 
Black Country!). Of course, the difficulty at the present 
time is the local patriotism—to apply to it a nice term. 
I do not think, however, that Birmingham need be con 
sidered as standing in the way of joining hands. For 
several years now we have been precluded from applying 
any profits to the reduction of the rates, so that in respect 
of the Birmingham area the objection with regard to apply 
ing profits to reduction of rates has been removed. I see 
no difficulty in the formation of a Gas Board. However, 
my remarks are made, without very much preparation, 
in view of what Mr. Briggs has said this morning. 

The Paper will be very useful for reference whenever 
we consider amalgamations or joining up, or the dismant- 
ling of old works, with a view to supplying cheaper gas 
to our consumers. But I should like to refer to the effect, 
in amalgamation schemes, of the cost of boosting and 
transmitting gas from one district to another. In this in 
stance it may be noted that the Brierley Hill Works are at 
an altitude lower by 215 ft. than the Dudley Works. The 
main is of 10 in. diameter and is 6,200 yds. long. I think 
it may add to the value of the Paper if the Author would 
state the various other particulars of the boosters and of 
the main—particulars such as the maximum rate of flow, 
the pressure drop between the two ends, the horse-power 
or the steam consumption, the capital cost, and the run- 
ning costs. It would also be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Briggs based his calculations on Dr. Pole’s, Professor 
Unwin’s, or Cox’s formula, and how near were the actual 
results to the theoretical. It would be ungracious of me 
to expect Mr. Briggs to answer those queries this morning, 
of course, but if he would give the information later for 
the benefit of the members of the Institution it would be 
useful. 

The only other point I should like to refer to is the saving 
due to amalgamation. In Part VI. of the Paper it was 
estimated at £3,000 per annum, but actually it was more 
than double as much—more than £7,600, as shown in Part 
IX.—in spite of the actual capital costs exceeding the 
estimated figues. No doubt some of that is due, as Mr. 
Briggs indicates, to an increased output of 81 per cent., 
but at the same time it points to the need for a bold policy 
when considering amalgamation schemes. His figures of 
the savings effected agree closely with estimates I prepared 
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when considering a somewhat analogous case some years 
ago. 


Joint Area Working. 


Mr. R. J. Resrauy (Stalybridge, Cheshire): In May, 1934, 
my Committee instructed me to report on joint area work- 
ing as distinct from amalgamation or even the formation 
of a joint board. The opinions offered are therefore after 
two years’ close study of this subject. 

The Paper gives one an opportunity to express views, 
particularly as the Author infers that some improvement 
is likely other than by amalgamation or joint working, 
with which I agree, but we should realize that it would 
take a long time. 

Mr. Briggs refers to the innate strength of the Gas In- 
dustry being the difficulty of easy amalgamation. I would 
like to use the word ‘‘ cause ”’ in place of “ difficulty.” I 
only partly agree with this statement, the other cause, and 
a commendable one in my opinion, being that there are yet 
remaining directors and committee men who consider be 
fore everything else public service. 

I know the district referred to in the Paper very well, 
and consider Dudley and Brierley Hill very well suited for 
amalgamation. Figures shown in the Paper are forceful 
and do indicate the advantage which has been obtained, 
but I am glad to note that also the importance of personal 
contact with provincial consumers is mentioned, and also 
the Author appears to understand very well the so-called 
parochialism as expressed in the penultimate paragraph 
of the Paper. Generally, my study of the subject leads me 
to the conclusion that the Gas Industry is at the tail end 
of amalgamations—all the largest and most important in- 
dustries have undertaken some form or other of co-opera- 
tion, joint working, or amalgamation, and from Govern- 
mental assistance and pressure it appears that the coal 
industry will be amalgamated or co-operated long before 
the Gas Industry. Good cases may be made out for geo- 
graphical groups, but I place some importance on linking 
industrial considerations with the geography of districts;- if 
the Gas Industry proceeds as it is doing at present the 
industrial and geographical point of view cannot be ignored 
because we must agree that industry, more particularly in 
some areas, will be the making or marring of the use of 
gas, and any scheme of co-operation or amalgamation 
should have this aspect in view. 

While companies and even some local authorities may 
agree to amalgamate I feel that municipal consideration 
may be the greatest obstacle to amalgamations, but on the 
other hand municipally-owned undertakings might favour- 
ably consider joint area working, and should concrete pro- 
posals be formulated a surprising example of co-operation 
might be set. Parting with a publicly-owned service strikes 
me in the same light. as the Gas Industry giving the coke 
oven industry the right to sell gas, and perhaps a more 
poignant illustration can be given in the Gas Industry as it 
might be doing to-day parting with itself to financial 
interests. Whether or not amalgamations will proceed fast 
enough to give us the necessary unification of working is 
not possible to say, and even what co-operation has taken 
place it has taken years to accomplish, but in that direc- 
tion success has followed success, and I offer the five out- 
standing examples—tar sales co-operation, the London and 
Counties Coke Association, the Federation of Gas Em- 
ployers, the formation of Industrial Gas Centres, and the 
poster scheme inaugurated by the B.C.G.A. 


Guidance and Control of Policy. 


Where guidance and control are established as far as 
policy is concerned a greater measure of success is possible 

which success could be obtained by joint working—and 
unless the really small concerns are absorbed or assisted or 
some form of co-operation is set into motion I think the 
overwhelming unified kick from the electrical industry will 
force those particular parts of the Gas Industry out of 
business. The definition of a small concern to. my way of 
thinking is one “‘ unable to cope with modern demands, 
sell cheap gas, and pay its way ’’—this is irrespective of 
gas output and brings me to refer to the Author’s reference 
‘“‘ of the standard set by the premier gas undertakings,”’ 
the size judged by output is not the only factor influencing 
the qualification “‘ premier; ’’ initiative and enterprise are 
necessary and sometimes are found even in places where 
money is short. Here, of course, are included those finan- 
cial concerns which I suppose are quite willing to take 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent. interest on money lying idle, which pre- 
sents the other side of the picture. A lot of the money 
subscribed recently to form amalgamations has been from 
private sources, which method may mean that although we 
think we are still ‘“ holding on,” actually the Industry is 
passing to other hands. Confidence is only begot by a clear 
authoritative statement from those parties concerned, and 
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until some definite indication as to where this process js 
leading us is made doubt will exist. 

If gas concerns are good enough to sell now they will ip 
my opinion be of much more value later on. To beticring 
public condition has been the aim of this Industry as , 
body for long enough, and it would be making a distinct 
contribution to bettering its own condition by still closer 
working, which would in turn enlarge its function as 4 
public utility. 1}. 

Whereas to-day the tendency to co-operate is increasing, 
amalgamations, generally speaking, have nearly finished 
and the process of de-centralization is commencing, ani 
this is true even in the Gas Industry because certain 
methods of amalgamation or grouping indicate that they 
are being carried out in a de-centralized form. A xreat 
deal of our prestige is founded on public utility service, and 
therefore sufficient control must be left to individuals who 
are ‘‘ gas and service hearted.’’ Financial acquisitions, jf 
they are being made, can provide the means, but they can 
not provide the heart, and I foresee eventually that the 
Gas Industry will pass out from among us via what may 
be described as ‘‘ Gas Lords,’’ who, when they have secure; 
sufficient control will pass on this Industry to the Govern- 
ment. I think also in the interim period that it is possible 
that such control may lessen the fundamentals of public 
utility. One can foresee the end of public utility service 
brought about by Governmental treatment as far as the 
electrical industry is concerned; it truly is in my opinion a 
force and not a service. 

Business amalgamations are made generally to secure 
collective advantage or to minimize collective disad- 
vantage. The electrical grid has been formed to satisfy a 
visionary demand, and it appears to be working by grasp- 
ing everything and is forcing itself upon sometimes very 
unwilling people. It seems that municipal ownership will 
in many cases withstand the pressure of amalgamation for 
some time, but joint area working would be an excellent 
manner of bringing about simultaneous actions of a speci- 
fied policy because after all is said and done that is what 
we really require. 

In conclusion co-operation is inevitable, it is everywhere, 
and it is paying. Further, it appears to be one of the 
soundest forms of evolutionary advance, and I think that 
some scheme brought about as quickly as possible for joint 
working holds out as great, if not greater, possibilities as 
compared with amalgamations. The elimination of in- 
dividual effort has not the qualities to commend it to the 
logical mind where progress ‘is called for, and it is an 
economic truth that where concerns become too large then 
inefficiency creeps in and a general decline commences. 
There is, however, one satisfactory aspect of the amalga- 
mation methods being adopted within the Gas Industry up 
to the moment, and that is, the maior portion of control of 
undertakings appears to have been left with the man on 
the spot. Perhaps this may have been brought about from 
lessons learned during the past few years of amalgama- 
tions in other industries, which have not been too happy 
and which do not show clearly the benefits which were 
expected; economists are not altogether agreed that the 
so-called benefits have been obtained. 

The Gas Industry must act as a single body, wider views 
must be taken, and everybody’s opinion or experience be 
taken into account. 


Consideration and Results of Amalgamation. 


Mr. A. L. Hotton (Manchester): The two sections of the 
Paper that I wish to refer to particularly are those dealing 
with considerations of amalgamation and the results of 
amalgamation. The first and foremost duty of every gas 
undertaking, we must agree, is to provide the consumers 
within the prescribed areas of supply with an adequate 
supply of gas at the lowest possible price. That obligation 
should be carried out, irrespective of whether the concern 
is municipally or privately owned, but it must be admitted 
that the degree of administration varies very considerably. 
If, therefore, an undertaking having an efficiency of 100 
per cent, is amalgamated to an adjoining area having an 
efficiency of only 50 per cent., the 50 per cent. being due to 
bad management, it is obvious that the combined results 
after the amalgamation will show an improvement. Taking 
a hypothetical case of two adjoining undertakings, both 
well managed and each being 100 per cent. efficient, would 
Mr. Briggs recommend amalgamation as being beneficial 
in that case? The point is that amalgamation is either 
right or wrong in itself, irrespective of management; othe: 
wise there arises the ludicrous position of amalgamation 
being right only where management is efficient and beine 
wrong when the management is inefficient. 

The main benefits of the amalgamation discussed in the 
Paper go to Brierley Hill. In the Paper the Author stated 
that “‘ very much wider scope is possible when working in 
bigger units.’”’ But there is a definite limit to economie: 
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arising from an increase in output. ‘‘ The greater the out- 
put the lower the cost ’’ applies A a to mechanical 
units, but there is a definite limit. Statistics show very 
dearly that throughout the Industry small undertakings 
can produce gas as cheaply as, if not cheaper than, many 
of the larger undertakings. While amalgamation gives 
great scope for economy, it does not by any means ensure 
it, the personal element being a very great factor, par- 
ticularly in the Gas Industry. All will agree with the 
staternent at the end of Part III. of the Paper, that ‘* over- 
capitalization is unhealthy and indefensible.’’ Yet amal- 
gamations invariably result in the capital being much 
greater than the value of the assets. The Gas Industry is 
no exception to the rule, as is apparent from the activities 
of Holding Companies. The inference that the capital of a 
company is dependent on the market value of its shares is 
fallacious; the market value of £100 of 7 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares at the present time is considerably more than 
£100. That is due mainly to the fact that interest rates 
are particularly low—say, 3 per cent. Assuming that there 
were suddenly to arise a big demand for capital, and 
interest rates rose to 10 per cent., obviously the market 
value of a 7 per cent. preference share would fall below 
ar. 

. The engineering features of the amalgamation of the two 
undertakings are particularly interesting; and I should like 
Mr. Briggs to say, with regard to the figures given at the 
end of Part VII with regard to coke, for comparison with 
the figures in Table 6, whether they represent the coke in 
the hopper or the coke in the lorries. I am particularly 
interested in sales of coke and the sizing of coke. 


Similar Amalgamations Needed. 


Mr. G. M. Gitt (London): I have read Mr. Briggs’ Paper 
with the greatest interest. Not only has Mr. Briggs done 
the job well, but he has shown many others the way to go 
and do likewise; similar amalgamations or absorptions 
should be carried out in many parts of the country. There 
must be fifty cases which could with advantage be treated 
in the same way as the Undertakings at Dudley and 
Brierley Hill. I have a place in mind where there are five 
undertakings, selling about 1,000 million cu.ft. of gas per 
annum and serving a district measuring only 9 miles by 
5 miles; of course, there are five works there, and the over- 
head expenses of running five undertakings instead of one 
are very extravagant. That case simply cries out aloud 
for our competitor to step in and take the business that we 
ought to have. So that I think Mr. Briggs’ Paper is very 
timely and very useful. The extent of amalgamation and 
absorption that is going on is really much too small; a 
generation will pass before any really big effect is felt. 
The coming of the Holding Companies was simply brought 
about by the Gas Industry itself, for the people concerned 
sat down and talked, but did nothing, and left it to the 
Holding Companies to come in and do the business. That 
is as I see it, anyway. 

I was interested to see Mr. Briggs’ reference to the need 
for better gas, absorption brought about for the supply of 
better gas. My experiences around the country have 
really amazed me, for the gas supplied in many cases is 
very poor; when I have received the test figures I could 
hardly believe them. In the smaller works there is no 
chemist and no instruments and the poor man in charge 
has no means of knowing what the quality of his gas is, so 
that we cannot blame him. But the supply of gas of bad 
quality is a very bad thing for the Industry, and if amal- 
gamation or control by Holding Companies having experts 
in charge brings about an improvement in the quality of 
gas it will do a great deal. 

Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford): In Table 5 (Part VII) 
the Author refers to the safe maximum working capacity 
ef the coal gas plant, and I should be glad if he would 
amplify the word ‘‘ safe.’’ Has he allowed for scurfing, or 
has he allowed for any possibility of collapse of plant? I 
should also like to express my appreciation of Table 6 
(Part VII), relating to spot tests on ungraded coke, be- 
cause I think we do not pay sufficient attention to such 
spot tests. 


Finally, I should like to congratulate Mr. Briggs upon 
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his potentialities for the development of gas supply. He 
has a population of 100,000 in his area, and the gas output 
is 500 million cu.ft. I am sure he will be able to increase 
that output very considerably in the near future. 


Mr. Briggs Replies. 


Mr. Bricas, replying to the discussion, said: As Mr. 
Terrace has pointed out, the Paper is really a record of 
facts and does not lend itself to a great deal of discussion. 
I am very pleased that Mr. Tomlinson does not expect me 
to reply in detai! now to his questions concerning the 
boosters; I will do that in writing. But the boosters were 
put in not merely for the purpose of sending gas to Brierley 
Hill; they will eventually be used also to boost up the 
supply in the low-pressure district. We are now putting 
in connections from the high-pressure main (which takes 
gas to Brierley Hill) to the weak spots of our district 
through which it passes, and that is helping us very con- 
siderably with our low-pressure distribution system, more 
particularly in Dudley. 

The figures of estimated saving, of course, were arrived 
at in 1930, and the actual saving was effected in 1934-35, 
which, fact accounts for the actual figure being very much 
bigger than the estimated. It certainly exceeded our ex- 
pectations, but does not exceed our estimate by so much 
as is indicated by the figures quoted by Mr. Tomlinson. 
During the period there was an increase of gas output, and 
other factors. 

Mr. Holton has asked a very important question as to 
when amalgamation is beneficial, and in reply I should like 
to ask what is his definition of a company that is ‘“‘ 100 per 
cent. efficient? ’’ I would not suggest that if Manchester 
amalgamated with Birmingham it would bring a very great 
advantage to either, though, on the other hand, it might; 
I would not suggest that if the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany bought up the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
that would be of advantage—but it might. I am sure of 
this, however, that a small company which is supplyin» 
only 200 million cu.ft. per annum cannot under any cir- 
cumstances operate at what I should call 100 per cent. 
efficiency. It cannot afford to pay for a staff having the 
capacity of those of a larger company to investigate its 
problems and deal with those problems. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that practically any company supplying up to, say, 
1,000 million cu.ft. a year, though I am not suggesting that 
as a hard and fast rule as to size, does gain in strength by 
amalgamation. 

It is suggested by Mr. Holton that the majority of the 
benefits arising from the amalgamation described in the 
Paper will come to Brierley Hill. I do not agree. The 
greater part of the reduction in the cost of gas will come to 
Brierley Hill, but, as I have set out rather delicately in 
the Paper, there are other advantages. People have come 
to the Dudley showroom and have bought appliances when 
they have been living in Brierley Hill, and have expressed 
opinions about the Brierley Hill supply. That is reacting 
on the supply in Dudley; no company, however big, can 
afford to have on its borders another company which is 
less than 100 per cent. efficient (if I may use Mr. Holton’s 
term), and I think that amalgamation under any circum- 
stances has its advantages, although, obviously, the bigger 
the company the smaller is the advantage. 

The figures relating to graded coke, at the end of Part 
VII of the Paper, do not represent the quantities of coke 
going into the hopper or into the lorry; they represent the 
weighbridge wats. of coke actually sold, which I think is 
a more stringent test of the capabilities of the screens. I 
have tested the screens themselves by means of spot tests, 
and they vary between 80 and 90 per cent. efficiency; by 
that I mean that 80 or 90 per cent. of the total amount of 
the coke they handle is in the sizes which the screens are 
supposed to give. 

Finally, when stating the ‘safe maximum working 
capacity ’’ of the coal gas plant, in Table 5, I was not 
allowing for ‘‘ acts of God ”’ and things of that kind. By’ 
““ safe maximum working capacity ’’ I mean the maximum 
maintained capacity, allowing for scurfing and normal 
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(Communication No. 132) 


The Two-Part Tariff 
as an Aid to Gas Sales 


by 
JOHN T. HAYNES 


(Formerly Engineer and General Manager of the Rotherham 
Gas Department) 











Mr. W. B. McLusxy (Halifax): Mr. Haynes, in one of 
his last conciusions, makes reterence to advertising. We 
agree that this is the proper way to approach the subject. 
Newspaper advertising is the ofticial means of approach, 
and it is the gentle way. ‘The circular is the aggressive 
way. The circular is not English because it is not properly 
introduced. A circular is sent by post and is often lost, 
and at the best it is a poor cringing thing. Newspaper 
advertisements, however, put gas in its proper place at 
the top or in the front row. 

In his conclusion Mr. Haynes indicates that a service- 
rental based upon the r rateable value of the premises might 
be adopted with advantage. Mr. Haynes’ point is, 1 think, 
that a larger sum would be collected in the torm ot a 
service-rental and that the amount to be collected as the 
price of gas would in that case be advantageously low and 
competitive with raw fuel. I think that is Mr. Haynes’ 
object from first to last. He suggests a_ service-rental 
equal to from 10 to 15 per cent. of the rateable value of 
the premises. I have worked out two examples on this 
basis; Halifax and a neighbouring town. A service-rental 
based upon 15 per cent. of the rateable value of Halifax 
would yield a much larger sum than the present service- 
rental and would enable ‘the Committee to reduce the price 
of gas to 3d. per therm. In the neighbouring town a service- 
rental based upon 10 per cent. of the rateable value would 
enable the undertaking to sell gas at 2d. per therm. I have 
drawn this parallel to show that i in Halifax, where the rate- 
able value of the premises is comparatively low, the con- 
sumer would have to pay a half more in service- -rental and 
a half more for the commodity than the consumer in the 
neighbouring towns. These are the facts, and, as Emerson 
said, ‘* The great facts are the near ones. The explana- 
sy is that the overhead charges, for example, on the Hali- 
fax Undertaking and many others are relatively high and 
the rateable value in Halifax, as in many others towns, is 
relatively ioe 


Service-Rental Basis. 


Mr. Haynes says: “* The rateable value of similar houses 
varies not only between one town and another but between 
nose in different parts of the same town.”” The basis 
upon which the serv ice-rental is based must be an arbitrary 
basis. The service-rental for domestic premises in Rother- 
ham varies with the number of rooms in the house. The 
service-rental for domestic premises in Halifax varies with 
the size of the living and reception rooms only. In some 
other towns the service-rental for domestic premises varies 
with the number of available rooms that are used and not 
the rooms that are locked up. Mr. Haynes suggests that 
calculations based upon floor area tend to arouse suspicion, 
but there are no suspicious people in Halifax! The Hali- 
fax system has been working continuously for 24 years on 
the floor area basis without complaint- sez you! 
(Laughter). The floor area basis is the nearest possible 
approximation to the potential user of gas. It bases the 
consumer’s demand upon the rooms in which gas is, for 
the most part, used, and leaves entirely out of account 
those rooms that are only inhabited for a short time. It is 
true that in a large house the maximum demand must be 
provided for, but Mr. Haynes and I—it may be mere co- 
incidence-—have arrived at the same maximum service- 
rental for domestic pre mises regardless of the size of the 
house or the consumer’s demand. Mr. Haynes’ scheme has 
been astonishingly successful; but would it have been more 
successful had the service-rental, especially at the start 
the figure of 10s. 10d. for a four-roomed house—been less? 
I think the scheme would perhaps have been more success- 
ful had the service-rental been less and _the price of the 
therm more. My complaint about the Halifax scheme is 
that the price of, the commodity—6éd. per therm—is too 
high. But, in spite of this disadvantage, the sale of gas 
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per consumer on the two-part tariff in Halifax is grvate; 
than that of Rotherham. That, however, does not say that 
the Rotherham scheme will not develop. It is a good 
scheme, and no doubt business will grow. This higher con. 
sumption of gas in Halifax may be due to the fact that that 
service-rental in a great many houses is low—varying from, 
6s. 6d. per quarter to 26s. per quarter. I am constr ined 
to draw attention to this point because the Rotherham 
maximum and the Halifax maximum are the same figure 
viz., 26s. per quarter—but the Rotherham minimum is 
10s. 10d. as compared with the Halifax minimum of 6s. 6d, 
If the object of a two-part tariff or a multiple tariff is to 
increase revenue, it would appear to be necessary to inake 
the tariff wall as low as possible—to make it infinitely low, 
That is only an argument; it is not an opinion. 


Flat Rate in Competition with Two-Part Tariff, 


It must be acknowledged that a consumer of gas living 
in Rotherham in a house with four principal rooms can get 
all the advantages of a two-part tariff without adopting the 
two-part tariff if he uses only 20,000 cu.ft. per annum. In 
other words, if a consumer uses 5,000 cu.ft. per quarter he 
is just as well off if he does not adopt the two-part tariff, 
In other words, the flat rate in Rotherham is so low that it 
is competing strongly with the two-part tariff. It must 
be very difficult for Mr. Haynes to sell gas on a two-part 
tariff with a flat rate of 3s. per 1,000 cu.ft. or 72d. per 
therm. A consumer of gas ‘in Rotherham may buy onl) 
3,000 cu.ft. of gas per quarter, and at 3s. per 1,000 cu.ft. 
the total account for the quarter is only 12s. If we deduct 
the Rotherham service-rental for a house of four rooms 
10s. 10d.—there remains Is, 2d. for the 4,000 cu.ft. of gas, 
so that this consumer is buying gas at 3}d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 

or 07d. per therm. That, however, is not a point against 
Mr. Haynes’ scheme. On ‘the contrary, I think it is a very 
creditable thing that small consumers are able to buy such 
small quantities of gas at such low prices. 

To be quite fair to Mr. Haynes and his scheme, it ought 
to be said that the 1,274 consumers—360 ordinary meters 
and 914 coin meters who have adopted the two-part tariff 
are not the only consumers of gas in Rotherham who are 
enjoying the advantages of cheap gas. I have given you 
one example of that, ‘but what a pity it is that this small 
consumer is not conscious of the fact that he is enjoying 
all the benefits of the two-part tariff and is buying his gas 
at a lower price than those who have signed the two-part 


agreement. But the question for the consumer to answer 
is this—Could he use more gas to his own advantage? If 


he could do so, he should adopt the two-part tariff because 
the consumer ‘who is consuming 4,000 to 5,000 cu.ft. per 
quarter will have to pay 3s. for his next 1,000 cu.ft., where- 
as if he takes the two-part tariff he will only have to pay 
10d. for that 1,000 cu.ft. 

Mr. Haynes points out that the number 
tariffs in the Gas Industry is growing. One of our Techni- 
cal Papers, dealing with two- part tariffs recently, said: 

* Policies and practices are kept in a state of fusion,”’ and 
then proceeded to make the following statement in regard 
to two eminent engineers and managers of gas undertak- 
ings in this country: ‘‘ Both are keen believers in the 
efficacy of tariffs— that is, if they are the right sort of 
tariffs. They are equally prepared to make rates to suit 
any demand and, working from cost upwards, to make 
them into business promoters.’’ Another writer remarks: 
“That rates always lack appeal when they are based on 
the stifling method of the allocation of cost.’ I do not 
know what that writer means, but he has perhaps found 
from his experience that it is diffic ult, if not unfair, to ask 
every user of gas to bear his fair share of the cost of pro 
viding for and m: 1intaining a supply of gas. In my own 
experience, the allocation of the cost fairly between con- 
sumer and consumer is part of the day’s work. We know 
what the consumer is paying and w hat his fair share really 
is. The quantity of gas used by consumers in Halifax who 
have adopted the multiple tariff ranges from 16,000 cu.ft. 
to over 700,000 cu.ft. per domestic consumer per annur, 
but the larger quantity is only in respect of one house. 
The quantity consumed, however, is from 16,000 cu.ft. per 
annum. 


and variety of 


Paying Rates Twice Over. 


Mr. C. S. SHaptey (Leeds): Mr. Haynes says: “‘ For 
many years part of the profits of the undertakings have 
heen used for the relief of local rates.’’ To municipal gas 
engineers I say that is definitely wrong. Why a gas con- 
sumer should be called upon to pay rates twice over, I 
cannot see. All the profits the municipality can make over 
and above their interest and sinking fund charges should 
be placed toward the reduction of the price of gas, which 
would help Mr. Haynes’ tariff. Then again we see— and 
here I am going to be very contentious—that reference is 
made to the higher charge made to prepayment meter users. 
I cannot see why the prepayment meter user should he 
called upon to pay more for his gas than the ordinary con- 
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sumer. In saying that, I do not want any reply or criti- 
cism to-day, but I would like the accountancy staffs of the 
yarious undertakings represented here to see which costs 
the most to collect—the ordinary consumer or the prepay- 
ment consumer. I venture to suggest that having regard 
to the cost of the prepayment attachment you will find that 
the prepayment consumer is the best consumer and should 
be given equal terms in equal circeumstances—which is what 
we are asking for in the Coal Mines Bill. 

I quite agree with the policy of the Rotherham Corpora- 
tion in selling gas appliances outright. That is a splendid 
thing as a policy which should be followed. We in Leeds 
and many other of my colleagues in Yorkshire have 
adopted that policy with great success. There is no doubt 
about it that when an appliance is bought there is an 
interest taken in it, and the consumer is loth to depart 
from it. As a matter of fact, a consumer does not buy 
an appliance with the idea of not using it; that has been 
our expe a I rather disagree with Mr. Haynes where 
he says the Gas Industry might usefully concentrate on 
selling gas and not dissipate its energy by trying to sell 
two competitive fuels—gas and coke. We have to sell 
coke as well as gas. We cannot make gas without making 
coke; we have not all got water gas plant yet. I have, 
but the majority of my friends here have not, and con- 
sequently it has to be a dual purpose scheme. We have to 
sell coke as well as gas, and if we can sell coke where we 
cannot sell gas I maintain that it is very good business. 
Therefore, do not turn down Old King Coke; let us try 
to sell coke-cum-gas, and in that way we come to the gas- 
coke fire. 

Finally, with regard to the life of gas appliances, I want 
to pay the highest tribute to the manufacturers. They 
have done wonderful work for our Industry. In their own 
research laboratories they have helped the Industry tre- 
mendously, and it therefore remains for us to help the 
manufacturers by giving them the benefit of our experience 
when their apparatus gets on to the district. By so doing, 
we can help the Gas Industry and, incidentally, the gas 
appliance manufacturer. 


Schoolboy Calculations. 


Mr. H. Drxon (Nottingham): Somebody ought to thank 
the Author for his final statement, where he says: ‘* The 
Author has been criticized for calculating his rate struc- 
ture in the manner of a schoolboy with a book of answers. 
At least the results indicate that the answer is correct.’’ 
I think that forms the basis of a very useful discussion. 
So far as I can see, the position is that Mr. Haynes first 
of all decides that 10d. has got to be his answer; that 10d. 
for his gas must be what he is to aim at if he is going to 
compete on the B.Th.U. basis and an efficiency and utiliza- 
tion basis only. I am not satisfied that that is the correct 
basis of comparison, because surely some credit must be 
given for less labour; and while we cannot do with a maid 
less in a small house, there are other advantages, such as 
smoke abatement, less dirt, and so on, which should be 
taken into consideration. Mr. Haynes not only starts with 
10d., but in his final word he says: ‘‘ At least the results 
indicate that the answer is correct.’’ Therefore, having 
started with that, he works all his figures to give him 10d., 
and then he sits back in his chair and puts his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat with a sort of attitude 
of ‘‘ Well, at least I have proved the answer is correct.”’ 
In other words, it is just as he expected! He has gone 
to all this trouble knowing in his own mind what the 
answer will be and what he is going to do, and then finishes 
up by saying: ‘‘ At least the results indicate that the 
answer is correct !’’ 

| did not hear Mr. Haynes present his Paper, but it 
seems to me that he is in a very fortunate position at 
Rotherham. He is in an exceptional position, and I doubt 
whether there are any of us in a similar position to con- 
sider such figures as 10d. for our gas. I admit that we 
should probably be given a little higher figure than that 
if we were to compare the price of coal in our own dis- 
tricts, but not materially higher. In Nottingham we 
should have to be supplying gas at lld. to compete with 
the price of solid fue 

| was glad to see that Mr. Haynes sets out a sort of 
possible consumption figure, and I agree with him that the 
prospects are almost frightening in their immensity, as 
he points out. It seems there is such an opportunity for us 
that some sacrifice should be made to get down to a tariff 
which will induce such consumptions. I should like Mr. 
o tynes to tell us—dealing with his prepayment consumers 

10 pay weekly service charges—whether he has had any 
number of bad debts. There again, Mr. Haynes has been 
in a very fortunate position inasmuch as he hag been able 
to persui ade his municipal authorities to do his collecting 
for him in the municipal houses. In the case of the other 


houses, however, where I understand the consumers pay 
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their service charge weekly, I should be glad to know if 
he has had any considerable number of bad debts. 

The Author gives the figures of gas used for the Decem- 
ber quarter, 1931, but I am rather surprised that these 
figures are not a quarter of the annual consumptions. In 
other words, the gas used in the December quarter is not 
25 per cent. of the gas used for the twelve months’ period. 
I am not sure if I read that aright, but, if so, there seems 
to be some condition which is peculiar to Rotherham, be- 

cause our own figures show a very much higher consump- 
tion for the December quarter than 25 per cent. of the 
annual consumption. If that figure is influenced by some 
special consideration of weather or something else, and if it 
is not a true figure, then the whole balance of the Table and 
the increase we really can expect is rather thrown out. In 
other words, the economics of the Table is very materially 
altered. Again, Mr. Haynes is enabled to charge his extra 
gas purchased at 6d., which is a figure some of us would 
like to be able to reach—I mean those who are having to 
manufacture their own gas. 

One other point—Mr. Haynes gives a very important 
figure. He says: ‘ Calculations at Rotherham indicated 
a maximum possible loss of £4,933 per annum.”’ That is 
an interesting figure, and it seems to be borne out by 
others. Mr. Haynes’ experience has indicated that it is 
not every consumer who would gain an advantage from a 
two-part tariff. That has been shown by several Papers 
in the past, and Mr. Haynes shows there are more and 
more people coming on to the two-part tariff each year; 
at the same time the Table which shows this appears to 
prove that as more and more people come on to the two- 
part tariff the net increase in revenue is becoming less and 
less. The inference to me is that while only a few people 
come on to start with, gradually it becomes known and 
people realize it is going to be an advantage to them. 
They then come on in wholesale numbers until it becomes 
equivalent to a reduction in the price of gas. 

In conclusion, may I say that this is a Paper by a tall 
man who has the advantage of being able to see over the 
heads of the crow d in the immediate vicinity. Mr. Haynes 
is not only a man of long vision, but a man who is, shall 

say, determined to carry to the end any idea that he has 
in his mind which appears to him to be constructive, 
whether it is good or bad. 


The Intention of Two-Part Tariffs. 


Mr. C. A. MasterMAN (Gas Light and Coke): Before 
asking a question, I should like to suggest that Mr. 
Haynes’ Paper on two-part tariffs is rather outstanding in 
not expressing any bias or any intention of being fair as 
between various consumers or, on the other hand, “of being 
scientific. It does, however, set out quite definitely the 
intention of two-part tariffs as being to get more business, 
and Mr. Haynes proceeds to show the greater business that 
has been obtained in certain ways. 

I was interested, however, in the Table in which he refers 
to a subject which seems to be of very great importance 
viz., the consumption to be anticipated from the various 
domestic loads. You will see from this Table that it is 
suggested that nearly 50 per cent. of the load under a 
two-part tariff in an all-gas house is due to the gas fire. 
That seems to me rather a high estimate, and I looked 
at the curves at the end of the Paper, where Mr. Haynes 
gives his output for winter and summer, and tried to see 
whether there was any reflection there in his estimate. I 
should have expected, if the estimate had been correct, 
that his winter consumption, as the effect of the two-part 

tariff increased, would show an increasing disproportion as 
compared with the summer. I do not find any such dis- 
proportion, however. The ratio of summer to winter aver- 
age load appears to me to remain the same as the total 
output progresses, and I should be interested to know 
what Mr. Haynes’ explanation of that is; whether he has 
not obtained this very high output from his gas fire or, on 
the other hand, whether the other loads which he refers 
to have been a "good deal lighter than the amount he esti- 
mated. The loads to which we can look forward do seem 
to be so important that I personally would value his 
opinion on that point. 


Combating the Preference for Coal. 


Mr. G. E. Currier (Bradford): It is stated in the Paper 
that gas at 18°ld. per 1,000 cu.ft. would be more expensive 
than coal; and later in the Paper the generally accepted 
comparative figures of 1 cwt. of coal being equivalent to 
approximately 1,000 cu.ft. of gas for domestic purposes ap- 
pear, and, therefore, gas at 18d. per 1,000 cu.ft. is no more 
costly than coal at 30s. per ton. Household coal must be 
difficult to obtain at less than this figure. One difficulty 
which exists to a far greater extent in the North than in 
the South is the insistence of certain people who will still 
gladly pay anything from £2 to £3 per ton for coal to use 
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in the open grate for reasons of preference, regardless of 
expense and the numerous disadvantages which accompany 
the burning of coal in the open grate. The conversion of 
such people i is a slow process in spite of forcible arguments 
put forward in favour of gaseous fuel at an economic price. 

Mr. Haynes says the fashion for the use of gas must be 
created. At one time it was fashionable to use gas, and 
the fashion can only be renewed by demonstrating and 
proving that gas is a modern fuel which can conveniently 
and economically meet modern requirements. 

Turning to the se ale of charges, I am surprised that the 
same commodity price is charged in the outlying districts 
as within the Borough, and that an extra service charge is 
made in the former. I should have thought it would have 
been preferable to keep the same standing charges through- 
out the area, and to have increased the commodity charges 
in the outlying districts, particularly as the commodity 
charge is such a low one. Why should a house outside the 
boundary carry a higher service charge than one inside it? 
Has this given rise to criticism or dissatisfaction in the 
outlying districts? 

From twelve months’ experience with the use of the gas 
unit for advertising purposes, Mr. Haynes seems doubtful 
whether it has helped the sales of gas or appliances. I am 
disappointed to hear this, as I had always thought that 
it was in the realm of advertising that the gas unit could 
be of the greatest assistance to the Industry. 

The Author suggests that for industrial purposes gas 
should be sold by all undertakings at equivalent standard 
regional prices. This may be an ideal, but is somewhat diffi- 

‘cult to attain. Even among the units under the control 
of Holding sana one still finds widely varying prices. 
I must join issue with Mr. Haynes in his statement regard- 
ing the sale of gas and coke. Those Engineers who manu- 
facture gas realize only too well the beneficial effect the 
sale of coke has on the revenue account and in helping to 
keep down the cost of gas. Complete gasification on a large 
scale has not yet arrived, and in the meantime it behoves 
us to make the most of that precious residual, coke. In 
the industrial field it is not generally difficult, when one 
has knowledge of all the circumstances, to decide whether 
to recomme snd gas or coke for a particular load. For the 
domestic grate coke can be recommended to those who still 
insist on having at least one solid fuel fire, and incidentally 
the coke grate does help to secure another gas point in 
the house. 

The point made by the Author that appliance manufac- 
turers should give more attention to the production of 
domestic appliances which will operate over long periods 
without attention is interesting. Any help that the makers 
can give in this direction will help us materially, but it 
does not rest with the makers entirely—a higher degree 
of purity of the gas sold would also have a marked effect. 


The Two-Part Tariff at Bradford. 


I may be expected to say something about the two-part 
tariff at Bradford. This optional tariff was designed and 
recommended by my predecessor, Mr. E. Crowther, and it 
was put in operation on July 1, 1933. Prior to this date 

block system of charges had been in use; but the blocks 
were not sufficiently steep, and during the five years ended 
March 31, 1933, sales dropped 11%. 

The calorific value of the gas is 500 B.Th.U. The flat 
rate is 4s. 2d. per 1,000 bay ag or 10d. per therm, and the 
prepayment rate is 4s. 4d. per 1,000 cu.ft., or 10°4d. per 
therm. One of the outstanding features of the two-part 
rate is its simplicity. There are three classes of con- 
sumer only: 


Per Annum. 
. ; - : £s d 
Non-parlour houses (one living room) 
Standing charge 6d. perweek . . . . .. , I 60 
B. Houses with more than one living room— 
Standing charge 1s. per week . oT a ey 212 0 
C. All other consumers, including industrial and com- 
mercial 
212 0 
Standing charge according to size of meter ‘ J to 
' 50 0 oO 


In all cases the commodity rate is 1s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 
(3°6d. per therm), and both standing charge and commodity 
rate are subject to a discount of 5 per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment. In the Rotherham tariff there are five classes of 
houses against two in the Bradford rate.. The domestic 
consumer in a non- parlour type must use more than 10,000 
cu.ft. per annum for it to be profitable for him to change 
over to the two-part rate, while in the larger type houses 
the consumption must exceed 20,000 cu.ft. per annum. 

Now as to results. The Bradford two-part rate has been 
in operation for 24 years, and the increase in gas consump- 
tion amounts to 126 million cu.ft., equal to 7 per cent., of 
which 50 million cu.ft. is industrial. These figures do not 
reveal that unknown quantity which is the amount of load 
which has been retained under the new tariff, and which 
would have been lost under the old system of charges. The 
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number of consumers on the two-part rate is 23,500, equal 
to 24 per cent. of the total. Of these, 20,800 are domestic 
and 2,700 industrial. Consumers are still changing over to 
the two-part tariff at the rate of 75 a week. So far the 
two-part rate has not applied to the prepayment consumers, 
though many of them are changing over to it. 

As in the case of Rotherham, no ‘additional staff has been 
engaged to deal with the new tariff, and it has been found, 
particularly among the domestic consumers, that it takes 
time and effort before the value of the two-part rate is 
realized. When a consumer is near the border line con- 
sumption, it is not a very difficult matter to obtain an 
order for an additional appliance, by which the consuiap- 
tion is increased sufficiently to enable him to ch: unge over 
to the two-part rate. In the industrial field the service 
charge has to be sold, and the scales of charges previously 
given are all that we have, there being no special rates for 
particular processes. With regard to central heating, ii 
is considered that this type of load does not warrant a 
lower price than that under the two-part rate. What the 
tariff lacks in flexibility it gains in simplicity. 

The two-part rate, in addition to being a sales promoter, 
does provide a more equitable system of charging between 
one consumer and another, and between the undert: aking 
and the consumer. Although I favour the two-part rate, 
there are block systems with concealed service charges 
which deliver the goods. 


The Decreasing Sale per Consumer. 
Mr. T. R. Coox (Blackpool): This Paper raises the im- 


portant question of the decreasing sale per consumer which 
is engaging the attention of all connected with the Gas 
Industry at the moment. The problem is how to encourage 
consumers to utilize gas for all purposes. In order that 
this may compete nowadays it must be cheap and avail- 
able even to the poorest person. While my experience of 
a two-part tariff scheme is limited to a few months, I am 
able to say that the Rotherham tariff is accomplishing 
what it was designed to do, and it continues to meet with 
success. All types of consumer are taking advantage of it 
and obtaining their gas at the cheapest possible rate. 
With a two-part tariff scheme in operation there is A sea 
the hope of new business. I am confident there is no limit 
to this method of charging providing the price of gas is 
low enough, and in Rotherham it is 10d. per 1,000: cu.ft. 
for the ordinary consumer and 1s. per 1,000 cu.ft. for the 
prepayment meter consumer. At the end of March the 
consumers on the two-part tariff scheme were just over 
1,270, which is an increase of nearly 400 over the previous 
twelve months, while the average consumption per con- 
sumer has worked out at about 5,000 cu.ft. The pre-tariff 
consumption for the same people would be about 3,000 
cu.ft. per consumer. It will therefore be seen that a sub- 
stantial increase per consumer is obtained when they are 
transferred to the two-part tariff system. The public is 
being trained to become electrically-minded, and we must 
combat that with all possible energy; I am sure the two- 
part tariff is a means to this end. 

Mr. Georce Hers (Nuneaton): I have come from my 
village of Nuneaton to speak in favour of Mr. Haynes. 
The day has arrived when gas can be sold in competition 
with solid fuel even to the cottage dweller. Mr. Haynes 
says that the price at which gas can compete with solid 
fuel is the important factor. Some years ago when | 
endeavoured to find what was the price at which gas could 
compete with coal I got one or two people to try using gas 
to the entire exclusion of coal. I let them run it all day 
and use what they liked, and I said I would not charge 
them anything for it. If they did not find it satisfactors 
I said I would throw it out and reinstate their houses not 
only as they were before, but in a better condition. The 
result was that at the end of eighteen months—you see | 
did not hurry about it—I said: ‘‘ What about facing this 
thing and seeing where we are? ”’ I asked what price they 
were prepared to pay. I had quoted definitely the winter 
scale for all purposes, including lighting. One man said: “| 
cannot pay any more than 6d. or 7d. per therm,’’ expect 
ing that I would ask a higher figure. I took him on, and 
he has been using gas ever since. He has not had an ounce: 
of coal in his house, and at the present time he is paying 
5d. per therm, and he says he would pay a higher pric 
rather than go back to coal. In his house there are four 
people, and his consumption has gone up from 100 to 670 
therms a year—it has remained at that for about fiv 
years. I take it that any two-part tariff will eventuall, 
resolve itself into a flat rate. I have been looking into the 
matter lately myself to see what I can do in my town, and 
I am seriously considering fixing the minimum consump 
tion at 500 therms a year and charging a price of some 
thing like 43d. per therm up to that quantity. At that 
figure we can compete with any solid fuel. Nuneaton is 
actually a coal village, and coal is sold there at from 30s. 
to 35s. per ton. Mr. Haynes’ Paper proves that we can 
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compete with coal, and I ask you, if that is so, what is the 
value of our undertakings to-day? 

Mr. J. H. Criece (Southport): I am particularly in- 
tere ted in the Spm wn of tariffs, having had some ex- 
perience since the booklet drawn up by the National Gas 
Council was circulated. In 1928, when I was in Burnley, 
a four-part tariff was introduced for industrial loads, and 
within two years we increased the industrial consumption 
hy 200 per cent. The industrial consumption there has 
increased since, and there can be no hesitation in saying 
that a three or four-part tariff is an important acquisition 
for developing gas for industrial purposes. 

With regard to domestic purposes, we have had in force 
in Southport from 1925-26 a step rate system to include 
consumers Of 10,000 cu.ft. who get gas at 6d. per therm, 
and, contrary to Mr. Helps’ experience, I have never found 
any inclination on the part of consumers to take out raw 
coal and put gas in its place. We introduced a two-part 
tarill system based on the number of rooms in houses in 


which gas could be used, and it is rather interesting to 
notice that the fixed charge worked out very similarly to 


that mentioned by Mr. Haynes in the case of seven or 
eight roomed houses, and the commodity charge was 4d. 
per therm. After two years only 50 consumers took on 
this tariff, but at the end of that time there was an in- 
creased consumption of something like 2,000 cu.ft. per 
annum on the part of these 50 consumers. That is largely 
the experience of others who have promoted two-part 
tariffs. I do not condemn them, but I think the whole 
thing depends on the existing conditions at the time the 
tariff was instituted, and as to whether the tariff was 
sulliciently low in value. You can quite understand that 
with a fixed charge such as I have indicated and a com 
modity charge of 4d. per therm there is not sufficient in 
ducement to the consumer to go in for a wholesale replace 
ment of his solid fuel apparatus, and that is the reason I 
ascribe to this non-success. Mr. Haynes’ position is rather 
peculiar. He is in the fortunate position of being able to 
increase the consumption of gas and provide gas at 6d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. into the holder. Very few of us are in such 
a fortunate position. In my own case in Southport our 
eas into the holder ig 2?d. per therm, so that if one adds 
the extra gas at 8d. per 1,000 cu.ft. to the 10d., the story 
isa very different one. In addition, we have not too much 
surplus plant available, and consequently some capital ex- 
penditure would be necessary. In Mr. Haynes’ case, how- 
ever, most of his capital expe nnditure in the way of gas 
manufacturing plant is included in the price of 6d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. That is a very important point. All the same, 
] think Mr. Haynes has taken the best advantage to meet 
ll the circumstances in which he finds himself. On the 
question of cost of repairs to meters, according to Mr. 
Haynes’ figures I roughly work it out that the cost of 
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repairs to slot meters is 5s. per meter as compared with 
2s. for ordinary meters. Perhaps Mr. Shapley will notice 
that. I agree with hire-purchase as being of more ad 
vantage to the undertaking than simple hire. It is signi 
ficant to note the small amount of money which has to be 
paid for the cost and fixed charges in comparison with the 

£2 124s. 6d. per annum, which is the cost of the instalment 
of the appliances. It is one difficulty which we have to 
face, and especially the additional cost of the meter. For 
instance, the meter may cost as much as 7s. per year, 
including repairs, interest, depreciation, &c. 

Mr. Haynes has called attention to the comparison in 
the sale of gas to the price of coal, and I think that is very 
important. I do not know whether any other members 
are experiencing the strong competition from coal that I 
am experiencihg in domestic consumption. Electric com- 
petition I do not fear at all, although in Southport the 
Electricity Department has a very low fixed charge and the 
price for current is as low as one- -third of a penny per 
unit for cooking and heating. In fact, at certain periods 
of the year they sell current at $d. per unit for heating 
and cooking without any fixed charge. Nevertheless, that 
competition is not so serious as the coal competition at the 
present time. I am finding scores of small solid fuel 
grates of the ‘‘ Triplex ’’ or bungalow type going in and 
replacing gas and electricity for cooking and providing hot 
water, thus going over again to the old back boiler. 

I am very interested in the agitation that is proceeding 
against multi-part tariffs in the case of electricity under- 
takings. It is evident that the feminine portion of the 
consumers have been antagonized by the multiplicity of 
tariffs, and we shall do well to follow the deliberations in 
this connection and the results which are brought forth in 
connection with the consideration of these tariffs. Speak- 
ing of electricity again, perhaps many of you are aware 
that a very important official, I believe. the Chairman of 
the Central Electricity Board, has the habit of going round 
to every town in the country and meeting electrical en 
gineers, chairmen, and principal officials of electricity de 
partments. They also have district meetings of electrical 
engineers, and these engineers have to place particulars of 
all their activities before this gentleman. They are being 
constantly urged to introduce certain improved features, 
and I am told on good authority that since the establish- 
ment of the Central Electricity Board, up to this year the 
cry has been thermal efficiency. Now, however, that has 
been dropped, and the cry is commercial efficiency. 
think that is the cry we want. We must consider com 
mercial efficiency, and this is a matter which, to my mind, 
depends entirely on a psychological consideration of our 
consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN then closed the discussion, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Haynes for his Paper. 





Institution Benevolent Fund 


\ General Meeting of the contributors to the Benevolent 
Fund of The Institution of Gas Engineers was held on 
Wednesday, May 27—Mr. ae Lacey in the Chair. 

The Hon. SECRETARY (Mr. J. R. W. Alexander) read the 
nolice convening the meeting, and the minutes of the 
General Meeting held in London on June 5, 1935, were taken 
as read, and were confirmed and signed. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: 

‘* That the Report of the Committee of Management 
of the Benevolent Fund of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers for the year 1935-36 and Accounts for the 
year 1935, which have been printed and circulated to 
contributors, be taken as read and adopted.”’ 

Mr. C. F. Bortey (Hastings) seconded the resolution for 
ihe adoption of the Report and Accounts and expressed 
thanks to the Committee who had carried out the work 
during the past year. 

Che resolution for the adoption of the Report and Ac- 
counts was carried. 

lhe Hon. SecRETARY announced that the scrutineers of 
the ballot for the election of members of the Committee of 
Management had certified that Mr. C. T. Price (Hampton 

ck) and Mr. W. W. Townsend (Colchester) had been 
elected to the Committee for the next three years in place 
of Mr. Thomas Carmichael (Portsmouth) and Mr. J. R. 
Bradshaw (West Hartlepool), who retired after three years’ 
service, 

Vir. W. B. McLusxy (Halifax) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Committee of Management and the Hon. Secretary 
for their work during the past year. The amount they 
were subscribing and the amount they were paying out per 


annum represented less than 10s. per gas-works per annum. 
That seemed a very small amount. The Institution had no 

regard to the incomes of its members; they did not help 
rae in small places to secure big incomes, and the least 
they could do was to look after those who were left when 
their breadwinners had been taken away. He had the 
greatest possible pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Committee of Management and the Honorary 


Secretary for their services during the past year—which 
included their Chairman, 
Mr. W. E. Price, in acknowledging the vote, said: I had 


not expected to reply to this vote of thanks, but it gives 

me much pleasure to do so because I know the anxious 
work that has to be carried out during the year in con 

sidering the applications for relief under the Benevolent 
Fund scheme. I am sure the members of the Committee 
thank you all for your expression of appreciation; but 
they would thank you very much more if they had more 
funds at their disposal. Applications are received, 

and the knowledge of those which have to be refused, and 
those in respect of which grants are made (those grants are 
very small), weigh on the minds of the Committee. There 
is only one cure for that trouble; it is that those who do 
not contribute should do so and that those who do con 

tribute should contribute still more. I hope that these re 

marks will sink into the minds of those who contribute. 

and still more into the minds of those who do not yet con- 
tribute—I hope I am not speaking entirely to those who 
do! On behalf of the Committee, and its Chairman, I 
thank you for your expression. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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(Communication No. 133) 


Heating Problems 
Arising in Industrial 
Gas Sales 


by 
T. H. PARDOE 


(Chief Industrial Gas Engineer, Stretford and District 
Gas Board) 








Mr. W. Dierericus (Gas Light and Coke): My chief 
comment is to ask for more, particularly with regard to 
the installations and the results obtained. I hope Mr. 
Pardoe will complete the standard installation sheets for 
circulation to all Centres so that such information will 
always be readily available to all undertakings. 

I am rather doubtful regarding Mr. Pardoe’s suggestion 
that Industrial Gas Sales representatives should be turnace 
maker trained, because Mr. Pardoe must know that with 
the exception of a few undertakings, furnaces form quite 
a small outlet for industrial gas. In my opinion the in- 
dustrial gas salesman must have good general knowledge 
of various processes such as steam raising, oil boiling, 
drying, bread baking, &c., and it would not be practicable 
or economical to train men in all processes which require 
specialized knowledge, particularly with the smaller under- 
takings. I suggest it is much better at the start to call 
in the manufacturer who has a thorough knowledge of the 
process in question, and whose representatives have a 
varied experience from all over the country. Unfortun- 
ately, in many cases undertakings are treating enquiries 
for industrial processes almost in the same way as they 
receive an enquiry for a cooker, when the enquiry could 
obviously be much better handled by, say, a firm of Chemi- 
cal Engineers in co-operation with the undertaking con- 
cerned, to the mutual advantage of both. 

Mr. Pardoe has also raised the question of bright anneal- 

ing which has been receiving considerable attention, not 
only in this country, but in America and Germany. The 
Technical Sub-Committee has for some time, as suggested, 
been collecting data and information, and I know that 
Sheffield, Birmingham, the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, and the Gas Light and Coke Company are all carry- 
ing out experiments on different lines and periodically com- 
paring results. 
_ I feel, however, that while the process of bright anneal- 
ing may be very important to such places as Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and other large industrial towns, if it is really 
as important as we all think it should be treated as a 
national problem. In this country at the present moment 
there are about 30 to 40 competent Research Associations, 
and surely as this is a metallurgical process, it is a matter 
for such an Association as the British Non-Ferrous Re- 
search Association to investigate and develop. I know 
the objections to this, but the actual gas consumption for 
purging the annealing chambers varies between 10 per 
cent. and 25 per cent. of the total gas consumption of the 
furnace in question, and I suggest that the Gas Industry 
would do much better in improving the technique and de- 
sign of gas furnaces rather than embark on a metallurgical 
process which would be common to all types of furnaces. 
Again, the load, beyond a few towns in this country, may 
not be quite as large as we anticipate, and before any great 
expense is incurred in the development of this process I 
think we should consider this matter very carefully. I 
think we would all agree that it is the gas load which we 
are after and not the sale of equipment. 

It might interest you to know that in London a dozen 
bright annealing furnaces would practically cover the re- 
quirements—that is, if we refer to bright annealing as 
distinct from scale-free annealing, which is quite a different 
matter and which is much more simple to obtain, whereas 
there are approximately 2,000 side-flue ovens capable of 
being fired by gas, and we have already found, from ex- 
periments carried out on 21 ovens, that the average con- 
sumption per oven is approximately 185,000 cu.ft. per 
quarter. I am mentioning this because I feel, from a gas 
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consumption point of view, it is obviously a much better 
load to develop in London. 


“‘ Special ”’ Installations. 


Mr. H. R. Hems (Birmingham): Though some of the in- 
stallations to which Mr. Pardoe refers and gives details of 
results obtained are undoubtedly “‘ specials ’’ and hardly 
likely to be met with in all industrial areas, work of this 
kind and the data obtained therefrom always have great 
value when considering other industrial heating processes 
which may be similar in some respects. 

In dealing with these installations, I wish that Mr, 
Pardoe had followed his own line of thought in the intro- 
duction to his Paper, and given us further particulars of 
the competitive fuels which were in use prior to the acop- 
tion of gas as a fuel. Comparisons of design and cosis of 
running would have been extremely valuable. Further 
details of the furnace settings, particulars of gas and air 
pressures, and similar information would also be very use- 
ful in connection with the gas installations described. 

I am glad Mr. Pardoe has made further comment in the 
light of his American visit, on the section of his Paper on 
bright annealing. The subject is full of difficulties, as he 
no doubt appreciates. When Mr. Pardoe leaves actual in- 
stallations and experience with gas furnaces and discourses 
on what may be termed policy, I am afraid I have to join 
issue with him on many of the points he raises. Whether 
he has raised them with a view to furthering discussion ! 
do not know. 

He states that all information, &c., given at any meet- 
ing of the Gas Industry is carefully filed by the Electric 
and Oil Industries. I suggest that in Mr. Pardoe’s intro- 
duction and in some of his later remarks these industries 
will find cause for satisfaction and a spur to re-double their 
efforts against us. I am inclined to suggest that we are 
doing a little too much introspection publicly. By all 
means let us analyze our position continually in the various 
Committees which are now responsible for industrial gas 
business, but we have sufficient evidence of successful busi- 
ness in increased gas loads and very fine furnace installa- 
tions up and down the country to enable us to make a 
greater show of success to the manufacturer than we ap- 
pear to be doing at present. I read very few public state- 
ments from either of the two industries mentioned by Mr. 
Pardoe, which tell us anything but the great successes they 
are achieving, and I think we need to do a little more of 
this ourselves. 


Service with the Furnace Maker. 


On the subject of training, Mr. Pardoe considers it essen- 
tial that industrial gas engineers should have seen service 
with a furnace maker. While appreciating the value of 
co-operation with furnace makers, which we, in Birming- 
ham, practise to the fullest extent, I cannot agree that 
such service is essential. 

Many industrial processes are inherently ‘“‘ Gas”? and I 
would rather Mr. Pardoe had put a gas experience first 
and experience with a furnace maker if such admits of 
arrangement as an ancillary. After all, each furnace 
maker has his own special ideas of furnace design and 
possibly works on a specialized burner system, whereas 
successful industrial gas salesmen must have knowledge of 
all the various burner systems and know when and where 
to apply each to the best advantage of his customer and 
his undertaking. 

Many of our most successful installations are made up of 
furnaces by several of the well-known makers, each 
operating in its particular sphere to the consumer’s ad- 
vantage. Our industrial load in Birmingham, specified as 
gas sold to the factories in the area of supply, is rapidly 
approaching a figure of 5,000 million cu.ft. annually. 

Mr. Pardoe again states in the introduction that a know- 
ledge of furnaces using competitive fuel greatly increases a 
salesman’s prestige. That may be so, but he still has to 
make the customer believe he is right, as, although we 
may not like it, we, as industrial gas salesmen, are always 
looked upon as being biassed in favour of our own fuel. 
Mr. Pardoe suggests that we have tended to under-rate 
our competitors. Here again I feel that the statement is 
totally incorrect, as many of us who have worked through 
the early stages of industrial gas development have already 
withstood successfully the onslaughts of more than one 
competitive siege, and even now are getting ready for a 
new one. I feel that the increases in gas consumption 
which can be shown by many undertakings (as mentioned 
previously) and which, in many instances, occurred during 
the period of most intensive competition, are sufficient 
evidence that we have not under-rated our competitors ani 
have every reason to be proud of our achievements. The 
move to establish industrial centres up and down the coun 
try is definitely one piece of evidence that we are alive to 
competition. 

I do not wish any of my remarks to be taken to mean 
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that I am completely satisfied with progress. When one 
reaches satisfaction one is finished, and with several points 
in Mr. Pardoe’s Paper I am in full agreement. Gas at the 
lowest economic rates, both for the undertaking and the 
consumer, is essential for the future progress of the in- 
dustrial load, and being in close touch with the prospects 
of increases in our industrial loads, one cannot but be 
amazed at the outlook which lies before us. One may say 
without hesitation that the manufacturer has become gas- 
minded to a degree that I, for one, should not have thought 
possible some years ago, and (so far as users of solid fuel 
and liquid fuel are concerned) is prepared to give us every 
chance of putting forward sound gas propositions. 


Unfamiliar Applications. 


Mr. DEAN CHANDLER (South Metropolitan): I want to 
congratulate Mr. Pardoe on having been able to put before 
the Meeting some useful but unfamiliar applications of gas 
to industrial processes. I can say from experience that it 
is by no means easy to bring forward new examples. This, 
of course, is due to the fact that gas has already entered 
into so many industrial and commercial processes that our 
work is tending to become more and more repetitive and 
the field for novelty increasingly restricted. Obviously, 
then, the future will call for higher standards of inventive- 
ness and design if the scope, as distinct from the volume, 
of industrial gas business is to increase. I am not quite 
clear on Mr. Pardoe’s own views on the training and ex- 
perience of industrial gas salesmen. He would appear to 
be quite definite on the need for extensive practical train- 
ing; but perhaps in his wish to be fair to those who hold 
other views, he a little later rather discounts his expressed 
opinion, 

Should we not distinguish between the personnel entering 
into a commercial transaction? There is first the sales- 
man who in the modern parlance of scientific commerce is 
called the contactor. This sounds rather electrical; but I 
believe, however, that this is his designation. Then there 
is the prospect or the man who has to be contacted by a 
very proper and scientific approach. Then, to complete 
the trinity (it is only a trinity which is complete), there is 
the self-effacing industrial engineer whose job it is to carry 
the baby with all its cares and anxieties. He has the joy 
of getting the job into its proper perspective and carrying 
it satisfactorily through. This satisfaction incidentally is 
usually his only reward. 

I am doubtful about the salesman’s method of approach 
mentioned in the Paper. It seems to me that the sales- 
man’s primary duty is to obtain the maximum revenue for 
his employers. If he can obtain business at an apparently 
high gas price by showing a saving on the old plant, there 
is no occasion for cutting prices to obtain business against 
the competition of new furnaces using the fuel which it is 
hoped to replace. After all, our customers are business 
men and we are business men, and there is no occasion for 
running our concerns on other than accepted commercial 
lines. The aim should be to secure the business on the 
best terms possible in the circumstances. That ‘‘ in the 
circumstances ”’ is the crux of the matter. The industrial 
salesman has to be a man of rather more than average 
salesman’s intelligence, as he has to exercise considerable 
tact and judgment in finding out and assessing those 
* circumstances,’ which will give him the pull to obtain 
reasonable price for his fuel. I am afraid that easy, 
“cheap gas ’’ might lead to reliance on the less efficient 
types who could sell anything, if they could give it away. 

Let me make my meaning clear. We have recently ob- 
tained orders for two furnace sets. One is a battery of 
burners which will encircle welded steel drums 45 ft. high, 
11 ft. 6 in. diameter, 1} in. thick, weighing about 45 tons, 
and will be used for normalizing the horizontal welds at 
800-850° C. This will take gas at about 27 therms an hour. 
The other is a furnace 22 ft. long by 11 ft. 6 in. wide by 
10 ft. high, to the spring of the arch and is to be used for 
annealing fabricated heavy engineering materials. This 
will take gas at about 42 therms an hour. In neither case 
would any other source of heat be so convenient—solid fuel 
would be impracticable—and the acceptable price for gas 
does not, therefore, come into the ‘ cut price ”’ range, 
which is usually considered necessary for jobs of this scale. 
A third instance is a very elaborate gas-fired plant at 
Elstree for testing the fire-resisting qualities of builders’ 
materials. You will gain some idea of its size when I tell 
you that the gas service installed is an 8-in. pipe. In 
this example gas is the only suitable fuel and a reasonable 
price is therefore obtained. 


Arriving at the Price. 


Finally on the question of gas prices, I thinle we should 
be careful in arriving at our charges. The final question 
must always be ‘‘ Is it economic for us”? If it is not 
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economic we should be better off without the business, as 
electricity undertakings are tending to find with some of 
their artificially created special loads, 

I am wondering if too much is not made of the “ bright 
annealing ’’ business. I think the amount of this work is 
comparatively small compared with the less exacting 
reasonably scale-free annealing work. Are we to some 
extent being deluded by a phrase? There are such things 
as catch-phrases and fashions even in industry. And an 
article which is bright to one manufacturer is not bright to 
another. However, there is this to be said—whatever the 
electric furnace can produce can also be obtained from a 
gas-fired furnace. As pointed out by the Author, it is the 
atmosphere which is the kernel of the problem, and elec- 
trical equipment more often than not employs an atmo- 
sphere which is prepared from town gas. I may say that 
for four years a firm of wire-drawers in South London 
bright-annealed large quantities of copper wire in a battery 
of *‘ Barcro’’ type gas-heated furnaces with perfect re- 
sults using low-sulphur content coal gas as the purge. Mr. 
Pardoe remarks that by research the Gas Industry could 
have secured a monopoly in bright annealing but this is hy 
no means clear to me. However, it is gratifying to note 
that the cause is not wholly lost, as the “‘ flight from elec- 
tricity ’’ has begun. 

I wholeheartedly agree with Mr. Pardoe on the value of 
a number of smaller consumers as against one large one. 
In this connection I should like to ask if he could give us 
any information about the big firm whose removal caused 
his 1933 slump. This firm is obviously a valuable one to 
the local Gas Company, and I wonder if the undertaking 
to whose area it has moved is benefitting to the full from 
its acquisition. 

Lastly, the 125 per cent. increase in the use of gas by 
electrical manufacturers is interesting. Perhaps Mr. 
Pardoe could give us some details on the nature of this 
business. Do their products go mainly into heavy elec- 
trical industries or are they coming out to compete with 
our domestic sales? I think Stretford is to be congratu- 
lated for its enlightened policy and enterprise in giving the 
closest attention to the industrial aspect of gas sales. Col. 
Carr and those working with him are doing much to help 
the Gas Industry to secure its rightful heritage in the 
industrial field. 

Dr. A. Fetts (Sheffield): The section of the Paper in 
which I am most interested is that dealing with the bright 
annealing of copper, since, as Mr. Pardoe points out, the 
bright annealing of non-ferrous metals has been given con- 
siderable attention by us at Sheffield, and is at the moment 
the concern of a Technical Sub-Committee of the Joint Co- 
ordinating Committee. The outt!ine of the process described 
in the Paper as being capable of fulfilling the desired condi- 
tions of a bright annealing plant is very interesting, espe- 
cially the re-circulation of heated purging products both for 
supplying the necessary heat to the work in the muffle, and 
for maintaining the necessary chemical conditions during 
heating and cooling. 

It would have been of added interest had Mr. Pardoe 
been in a position to tell us something of the type of gase- 
ous atmospheres he proposes to use as his purging medium, 
especially if this is prepared from town gas. 

The efforts being made by various gas undertakings in 
this highly important field of industrial application of town- 
gas—the prevention of surface damage to metals during 
heat-treatment have already shown great possibilities— 
and there are to-day very definite indications that the 
bright annealing of non-ferrous metals is no longer the 
monopoly of the electrically-heated furnace. 

The problem of prevention of surface damage to metals, 
generally referred to as atmosphere control, has in the past 
been made to appear like some form of magic, and has 
been developed and marketed in such a manner that much 
of the true chemistry of atmosphere control processes has 
been hidden in a maze of commercial selling points. Let 
me explain just one item which has caused a good deal of 
controversy in the bright annealing of non-ferrous metals, 
that is the problem of the sulphur content of the purging 
gases used to prevent metal surface damage. It is almost 
universally believed that such purging gases must be as 
free from sulohur as nossible and nearly all atmosphere 
control processes on the market for use with non-ferrous 
metals have been designed to give this freedom from sul- 
pvhur. Processes used in electrically heated furnaces almost 
invariably give sulphur-free purging gases, either the in- 
itial source of the gases being naturally free from sulphur, 
as in the case of cylinder ammonia, or some stage is in- 
corporated for the removal of sulphur if it is present in 
the initial source of supply. The electrical furnace neonle 
have fully realized that freedom from sulphur is absolutelv 
necessary, hut not for the sake of the metal being bright 
annealed. It is primarily to prevent damage to the_ni- 
chrome heatine elements of the furnace itself that freedom 
from sulphur is desired. 

It appears to have become popular belief that anv atmo- 
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sphere control process for use with non-ferrous met als, to be 
successful, must give a sulphur-free gas mixture, but it has 
been shown in practice that many non-ferrous metals, such 
as copper, gun-metal, cupro-nickel, standard silver, and 
phosphor bronze, can be perfectly bright annealed in the 
products of complete combustion of a normal town gas with- 
out any sulphur befng removed. 

Also, there is no necessity to condense the water vapour 
content of the products of combustion, and so ordinary in- 
flame type gas-heated furnaces of simple form can be used, 
and have been used successfully in the Sheffield area for 
some two or three years, for the bright annealing of non- 
ferrous metals. Some furnaces using this principle, with 
no muffle, have a water quenc h, others can be dry quenched 
by using the cooled products of combustion, but in no case 
is the sulphur removed. It is very apparent then that it is 
a simple question of economics. With town gas as fuel, 
and using a furnace of appropriate design for the cooling 
stage, the cost of bright annealing the non-ferrous metals 
hefore mentioned is confined to the cost of heating the 
metals. No costly external supply of dry sulphur-free 
purging gases is required. 

I do not propose introducing any further technical points, 
but I do wish te emphasize the fact that very much greater 
use can be made of town gas in the field of bright anneal- 
ing of non-ferrous metals than has heen made up to the 
nresent. As Mr. Pardoe rightly states, ‘‘ the flight from 
sisataistie has begun ” for the simple reason that it has 
been shown to he unnecessary to install expensive electrical 
furnaces with their complicated and expensive atmosphere 
producing units. Town gas can provide the heat and the 
desired control of atmosphere for the bright annealing of 
many non-ferrous metals at one and the same time. 


Plea for Simple Open Type Furnace. 


I do not agree that the load for bright annealing should 
be belittled, but some of the speakers this morning have 
tended to belittle it. Any load is important if it interests 
any particular gas undertaking. I should like to urge that 
furnace manufacturers should try a simple form of open 
type gas-heated furnace, merely using the products of per 
fect combustion as the source of bright annealing gases. 

Admittedly we have not a big load for bright annealing in 
Sheffield, but we have het load there is, and we have had 
successful furnaces. The chemistry is simple, and I believe 
that if only we can persuade the users of gas who require 
to bright anneal metals that the products of combustion of 
the fuel they use to heat the furnace will bright anneal, 
this subject will be no longer regarded as magic. 

have bee n asked to mention the subject of “ clean ”’ or 
* scale-free ’’ annealing. This is scarcely the time at which 
to go into a lot of detail about the difference between 
- clean ”? annealing and “ bright annealing, but in my 
opinion clean annealing is probably as important as bright 
annealing. Most of the non-ferrous metals are perfectly 
satisfactory for their subsequent processes and for putting 
on the market in the clean annealed condition—i.e., they 
dre not mirror-bright or as bright as when they went into 
the furnaces, but they are to all intents and purposes clean, 
and remarkably free from seale and surface damage. 
Recently I have had some experience with a_ big electrical 
furnace for the bright annealing of nickel silver; it is a 
cracked ammonia furnace. (We have heard such a lot 
about bright annealing in electrical furnaces using cracked 
or partially cracked ammonia.) Every piece of nickel 
silver that is so-called ‘‘ bright-annealed ”’ in that furnace 
has to be acid pickled. I grant that after that it is bright, 
and the time of picking is short. The metal as it leaves 
the furnace is clean and is not badly damaged, but it is not 
bright. We can obtain precisely the same result with the 
ordinary open type gas-fired furnace of the kind I have 
mentioned, with a metal containing zinc. Let us have 
clean annealing by all means, and if we must pickle, let us 
pickle. But I do want to emphasize that in my opinion the 
furnace makers would be doing us a service if they would 
put on the market a furnace of the type I have mentioned; 
and when we hold our next Annual Mecting we shall be 
able to go further than Mr. Paddoe’s statement that “ the 
flicht from electricity has begun.’’ 


From a Different Focal Centre. 
Mr. Fatton (Incandescent Heat Company): Naturally, 
as a manufacturer of industrial furnaces, I look upon the 
subject under discussion from a focal centre different from 


that of the gas engineer. I was very interested in Mr. 
Pardoe’s Paper because in it he has made some favourable 
comments about the members of my industry. I was re 


minded of statement made by the late Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson (who was President of the United States of America) 
many years ago, when speaking of the yellow races, to 
whom he referred as men of ** the meaner sort. Until a 
few years ago T felt ore the men in the Gas Industry had 
looked upon the industrial furnace manufacturers as men 
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of the meaner sort, or men making the meaner sort of 
apparatus! But I notice that in the early part of Mr, 
Pardoe’s Paper we are granted the justifiable prefix ~* rx 
putable.”’ Gas salesmen, of course, have to deal with 
many problems outside the range of industrial furn: ces, 
but I do say that if we were to follow somewhat the ‘ines 
adopted in Americ a, where the furnace manufacturers 
throw open their factories to the young students and young 
salesmen in the Gas Industry, and welcome them to those 
factories to spend a few months of the year, it would re 
dound to the good of the furnace manufacturing industry 
and to the Gas Industry generally. My firm ranks as one 
of the largest in Europe and would welcome such means of 
collaboration. 

The Author of ithe Paper has stressed the importanc. of 

knowledge of furnaces and fuels. In the course of som 
30 years’ experience of furnace work in this country, on 
the Continent, and in America, I have appreciated that in 
order to be able to secure orders for furnaces and for the 
fuels which supply those furnaces one needs a thoroigh 
understanding of the products to which the furnaces are 
applied. The right way in which to attack industrial fur- 
nace problems is to work back from the product to the 
furnace and from the furnace to the fuel; then you have a 
fair chance of success. 

In Part Il of the Paper the Author refers to the relative 
costs of fuels, and says there is very little chance of obtain 
ing business with furnaces using gas at from 6d. to 10d. 
per therm in competition with furnaces using other fuel at 
a cost equivalent to from 3d. to 5d. per therm. But in 
Part VII he refers to the electrical Top Hat furnace and 
mentions electricity at a cost equal to Is. 2)d. per therm. 
Surely, if the electric furnace people can Sell their furn: Aces 
to use electricity at the equivalent cost of Is. 23d. per 
therm, and their furnaces are costing on the averane al 
least three times as much as gas furnaces for a similar duty, 
the problem of fuel cost does not enter seriously into thi 
matter. Furthermore, I cannot accept the view that ‘* the 
flight from electricity has begun.’’ From my own know 
ledge of the electric furnace industry in this country—I am 
only making a rough guess and have not exact figures —I 
should say that not less than a quarter of a million pounds 
worth of electric furnaces of the heat-treatment type are 
being sold in this country every year. Assuming the value 
of the furnaces to be £10 per kW., that equals 25 kW. 
per hour, or roughly, 1,000 therms per hour; on a 3,000 
hour year, that means 3,000,000 therms, or the equivalent 
of 6,000,000 therms in gas. I know a single electric furnace 
mi: inufacturer who has spent £25,000 this year on exten 
sions, and I am sure he does not think that the flight from 

‘lectricity has begun; I think he believes that the flight 
ta ™ electricity i is in force. 


Knowing What Not to Attempt. 


One of the fundamental needs on the part of one con 
cerned with furnace work is to know what not to tackle; 
I believe that at times it is ~ ‘Il to leave some of the pro} 
lems to more optimistic and less experienced competitors 
in other industries—if you wish to defeat those industries! 
It is quite true, as Dr. Fells has mentioned, that a gas 
atmosphere is essential in an electric furnace; otherwise it 
will have an atmosphere of hot air, which is very detrime: 
tal to many products. 

I consider that the collaboration between the furnace 
makers and the gas undertakings is most essential. At 
the British Industries Fair meeting I mentioned that for 
every £1 of capital expended on industrial furnaces using 
gas a revenue of 30s. per annum goes to the gas under 
takings, as an average. My own Company, in 1914, had 3 
or 4 per cent. of its business in gas furnaces, but now the 
business in gas furnaces amounts to about 45 per cent. 
which is a very satisfactory increase; we build all type 
We prefer gas because the problem of construction of th 
furnace is less, it provides its own apse erg and it is 
ideal in every way; so that it is of the greatest importanc 
to us to collaborate closely with the gas ‘unde ‘rtakings; w 
have had very effective collaboration with the leadine 
undertakings, such as the Gas Light and Coke Compan: 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and others, and we 
appreciate the great work which Dr. Fells is doing in Shef 
field on the question of gas atmospheres. But the repr: 

s ntatives of the gas undertakings do not come to our work 
as often as they should in order to see what we are doin: 

and we are spending some thousands of pounds a year o 
research. Bright annealing, about which so much is bein; 
heard lately, is being re- ones it has heen in opera 
tion for many years, ond I estimate that the amouni 
of bright anneslinge in this eating exceeds 20,000 tons 
year; yet very little is said about it. But if somebody docs 

. little bright annealing in a tube it is advertised all ov« 
th 1e country. 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that there was not time fo: 
further discussion of the Paper, and that Mr. Pardoe would 
make his reply in writing, 
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(Communication No. 134) 
Gas Safety Precautions 


by 


Cc. A. MASTERMAN 
(Chief Technical Officer, Gas Light and Coke Company) 








Dr. HartLeyY (London): It is indicated in the Paper 
that i ~ accidental deaths debited to the Gas Industry 
just under 1 in every 10 was attributable to products of 
combustion. About 77 per cent. of the accidents were 
due to escapes of unburnt gas, and in this category 1 in 50 
was attributed to the appliance itself. On the whole, 
therefore, the gas-consuming appliance shows up very well 
in Mr. Masterman’s analysis. Of the accidental deaths, 
73 per cent. were due to unburnt gas arising from ‘* Taps 
left on or mistaken.’’ Whatever type of tap we supply, no 
doubt we shall still have cases of mistaken use, but some- 
thing can be done to effect improvement by the extended 
employment of taps of the so-called “ safety ’’ type, and 
the additional cost involved is not excessive. When any 
radical change in design in gas appliances is introduced it 
is especially important for those responsible to try to 
ensure that the modification will not decrease the safety 
factor. We had paid particular attention to this point 
when introducing the bottom-flue-outlet oven construction 
in 1923, and I am glad to find Mr. Masterman now able 
to attribute the large decrease in explosions in cooker 
ovens in part to the more general introduction of the 
hottom flue outlet, together with the use of the safety 
type tap. 

The factor of safety in the use of town gas is really very 
high, and in the natural course of events progress in the 
future will increase that safety. 

The Author’s summary aptly states the position: ‘‘ The 
Gas Industry must accept and pursue its responsibility for 
ensuring to its consumers satisfactory service from the 
vas appliances in use, a service which must extend far 
heyond the elementary need for safety.’’ I am sure all 
endorse that view, and the efforts of the Industry will be 
applied in the future to ensure. even more satisfactory 
service. It does behove us, however, to make quite sure 
that any steps which we take for the extension of our 
activities are really for the good of the Industry. Shall 
we progress best if we introduce a rigid national system 
of test and *‘ approval ’”’? Or are we to continue as in the 
past by the method, more in keeping with our national 
character, of developing by evolution? I prefer the latter 
method with the spur of —— and am glad to find 
the Author later states: ‘* Rigid regulations tend to 
cramp development, to cause makers to design to the 
lowest acceptable standard, and to breed a false sense of 

curity in all those who make contact with an appliance 
or fitting which is stamped as having been approved.’’ 


Combustion Standards. 


Let us consider the question of combustion standards, I 
was, I think, early in 1927 that we issued the brochure 
entitled ‘* Hygienic Standards of Gas Apparatus,’’ in 
which was put forward the first suggestion that standards 
of combustion should be specified for appliances in order 
to ensure that under conditions of use combustion would, 
for all practical purposes, be complete. We recommended 
that hygienic standards should be based on the CO/CO, 
ratio for the products. Hygienic standards are now in 
force in this country and abroad, and the CO/CO, ratio 
has been adopted by common consent as the criterion for 
completeness of combustion. Many of the larger gas 
undertakings now require that the products of combustion 
from apparatus shall give a CO/CO, ratio not exceeding 
OO! at 100 per cent. pressure overload, while a ratio of 
002 would still leave an ample margin for safety, and has 
in fact been proposed as a national recommendation in 
another quarter. As appliance manufacturers, we make 
it our aim to design to a CO/CO., ratio of 0°005 at 100 per 
cent. pressure overload wherever possible. Now if it were 
rigidly laid down that all apparatus must conform to some 
standard, the immediate effect would be to produce a fall- 
ine-off in quality. I can assure you at times even at present 
there is a great temptation to relax our 0°65 4standard 
when one knows that the gas undertakings will accept 
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0°01, and that 0°02 would be quite good enough. Technical 
staffs are pressed for release by production or sales people 
who are anxious to get on with the manufacture of a new 
appliance. It is so fatally easy to say: ‘‘ Oh well, the Gas 
Company will accept 0°01. Let it go.’’ At present one 
‘an resist such pressure. If a national standard were en- 
forced we should have to work down to it. At present good 
results are attained with the consent of all parties con- 
cerned—it would be a step in the wrong direction to try 
to enforce any standard. Much more can be done always 
by persuasion than by compulsion. 

The position in regard to products of combustion from 
appliances made by reputable manufacturers, so far as 
safety is concerned, is almost beyond criticism. In fact, 
the safety standard is so high that I am somewhat afraid 
liberties may be taken which will ultimately lead to 
criticism of the Industry as a whole. To paraphrase the 
Author’s summary: The Gas Industry must ensure to its 
consumers satisfactory service from the gas appliances in 
use. Now what is meant by “ satisfactory service’? We 
are not giving satisfactory service if we recommend the 
use of apparatus under conditions which will lead to 
criticism on the score that the gas products are objection- 
able. 

As an Industry we are extending the use of flueless 
heaters. If one were concerned only with questions of 
safety it would be permissible to burn gas fluelessly in 
many circumstances, to the extent of 1 cu.ft. of gas per 
50 cu.ft. of space. In the majority of cases with the town 
gas supplied to-day I should hesitate to agree to burn more 
than 1 cu.ft. of gas in 150 cu.ft. of space, because I feel 
that to many people the sulphur products would be notice- 
able and objectionable. We do not want to approach the 
use of flueless appliances from the point of view of what 
is safe, we should always concern ourselves with the wider 
question of what is pecigineioe Again, if you have freely- 
burning flames you can permit of pollution of the atmo- 
sphere, to an ae which would rarely occur in practice, 
without danger of emission of carbon monoxide in any 
quantity. When, however, the flames are not burning 
freely, and there are many pieces of apparatus in which 
they do not burn freely, the position is not so satisfactory. 
For example, with certain radiant heaters which in an un- 
polluted atmosphere give a CO/CO, ratio of 0°002 alt 
normal consumption, we have found that the ratio in- 
creased to 0°01 when the CO. present was 40 parts per 
10,000, to 0°02 when the CO. present was 80 parts per 
10,000, and to 0°05 when the CO. present had risen to 1 
per cent. Now with one air change per hour a CO, concen- 
tration of 40 parts per 10,000 would result from the con- 
tinual burning of 1 cu.ft. of gas in 125 cu.ft. of space, 
an amount which would be insufficient thoroughly to heat 
an ordinary room in really cold weather. I want to draw 
re attention of the Industry to the need for exercising 

‘are in the extension of the use of the flueless appliance. 
Certain types of flueless gas heater should only be used 
for local or directional heating. If you do flueless heating 
with sulphur-rich gases you may bring the Industry into 
disfavour and cause irreparab!e harm, while if you use 
apparatus unwisely you may wipe out the exceptional 
factor of safety we enjoy at present. 


General Testing Practice. 


In section (7) Mr. Masterman states the general testing 
practice; that is, to examine ungoverned appliances at 100 
per cent. pressure overload and governed appliances at only 
25 per cent. gas rate overload. I am not satisfied that this 
lowering of the overload requirements should be allowed 
when the apparatus is supplied with a governor. As high a 
combustion standard is demanded for appliances fitted to 
flues as for those which are used fluelessly, and I venture 
to think that the provision of a flue is at least as useful 
as the provision of a governor, at any rate of the volume 
type. Unless I am misinterpreting the Author, it would 
appear that with a governed appliance he would in fact 
not really de ‘mi and any overload capabilities. In the Paper 
he states: ‘If the appliance is to be fitted before issue 
with governor and fixed orifices ... the consumer can 
conveniently be given more reliable service which at the 
same time is fulle ‘ry in that the gas rate can be increased 
to 25 per cent. in excess of that aneeian allowed.”” That 
sentence does seem to me to imply that he would suggesi 
fitting the apparatus to work at its overload. If so, wha! 
about variations in gas quality, the effect of corrosicn 
deposits and the like, and variations between the sample 
tested and bulk deliveries? I should be very glad if Mr. 
Masterman would deal with this point in his reply. 

With regard to the fixed orifice injector, before this 
device could be standardized for general use throughout 
the country, much will need to be done to ensure um 
formity in the quality of the gas supply. From the tech- 
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nical point of view the fixed orifice possesses definite ad- 
vantages. With it generally better injection of the 
primary air supply is attainable, but under present-day 
conditions I do not think any gas appliance manufacturer 
could meet the demand to supply all Gas Companies with 
appliances with fixed orifices. With the existing varia- 
tions in density and calorific value the multiplicity of 
special nipples which it would be necessary to stock, and 
the complications which would be involved in manufacture 
would be such as to make production a veritable night- 
mare. Then again, from the gas supply point of view 
you have to consider the possibility that in the future you 
may want to make changes in the gas you manufacture. 


Classification of Accidental Deaths. 


Mr. W. J. A. Burrerrietp: Reference is made to the 
Report to the Board of Trade of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Deaths from Gas Poisoning, 1930; but I should 
like to refer also to a report which I made to the Board of 
Trade in 1924. In it I attempted a classification of the 
causes of accidental deaths, somewhat similar to the classi- 
fication given in Part III of the Paper. In my classifica- 
tion, which covered a period of 21 months immediately 
preceding the presentation of my report, the possible 
suicides represented 18 per cent.; I note that Mr. Master- 
man puts the possible suicide figure as high as 25 per cent. 
There is not much want of agreement in that. In Mr. 
Masterman’s classification unburnt gas is given as re- 
sponsible for 77 per cent. of the accidents; my figure was 
78 per cent. To products of combustion he attributes 9 per 
cent.; in my figure for the 21 months referred to I gave 12 
per cent. as due to that cause. The remaining 10 per cent. 
I gave as unclassifiable. It is when we come to the further 
sub-division of the fatal accidents due to unburnt gas that 
the differences arise between Mr. Masterman’s figures and 
my own. According to him, 23 per cent. of those accidents 
are due to defective pipes, fittings or appliances, and 73 per 
cent. are due to taps being left on or mistaken. For the 
21 months in respect of which I prepared statistics, the 
fatalities due to defective pipes, fittings, or appliances were 
51 per cent. of the whole of the accidental deaths, or 80 
per cent. of the accidental deaths due to unburnt gas; so 
that my figure of 80 per cent. is on the same basis as his 
figure of 23 per cent. Thus there has been a most remark- 
able reduction— ‘from something like 80 per cent. to 23 per 
cent.—and that is an indic sation of the value of the policy 
advocated in — Paper, and in the Paper presented last 
year by Mr. Lacey and Mr. Masterman. I am personally 
very gratified to see that result, because in my report to 
the Board of Trade I recommended that the Gas Industry 
should of its own accord, without compulsion, institute 
arrangements for the elimination of unsafe gas appliances 
and for the periodical inspection and maintenance of piping 
and apparatus on consumers’ premises. Those recom- 
mendations were not altogether kindly received by the 
sponsors of the Gas Industry at that time. The National 
Gas Council, in commenting on my recommendations, made 
the following statement, which is printed as vart of the 
appendix to my report: ‘‘ The Council submit that there 
are no grounds for the suggestion that a material reduc- 
tion in accidents would have been effected in the past and 
could be effected in the future by anv system of selection, 
inspection, and maintenance of the pipes, fittings, and ap- 
pliances installed or to be installed in consumers’ pre- 
mises.”” Well. it is evident that the Author and those who 
have been collaborating with him throughout the greater 

part of the Industry have completely thrown over those 

views of the National Gas Council held at the date T have 
referred to, and are really working on the lines of mv 
recommendation, which was not altogether acceptable in 
those earlier days. 

In conclusion. I would say that T do not wish in any way 
to magnify the importance of such accidental deaths as do 
occur; in relation to the extent of the use of gas in the 
country and the number of premises supplied with gas, such 
occurrences are astoundingly few. 


Fundamental to the Continuance of Business. 


Mr. Dean CuHanpterR (South Metropolitan): Mr. Master- 
man’s working activities for the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany are, in many respects, similar to mv own activities 
for the neighbour company south of the Thames. I mav 
perhaps be permitted to remark that the subiect which 
the Paper treats is one which has for many vears been 
considered of paramount importance by the Directors of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. who have for lone 
insisted that sound design and scientific construction of 
gas-consuming appliances are fundamental to the continu- 
ance of our business. 

You will perhaps pardon a personal reminiscence of more 
than 25 years ago. when Dr. Carpenter, who was then Chief 
Engineer to the Company, took me from the works at Old 
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Kent Road and put me in charge of a well-equipped, ex. 
perimental laboratory, with the very definite and un. 
mistakable instruction that, in the matter of gas-cop. 
suming appliances, the old order must give place to ay 
entirely new outlook. What might have been consi lered 
good enough in the past would certainly not comply with 
the requirements of the future. It was then categorically 
laid down that each piece of apparatus—starting with the 
gas lighting unit—would have to be subjected to the closest 
reve a and would have to conform to well-defined chemi- 
cal, physical, and mechanical tests. The motto from then 
on was to be ‘“‘ the best and nothing but the best.’’ As q 
young man I took that admonition very much to heart 
and I will let you into a little secret—my best frequ: ntly 
failed to come up to the required standard, and many a 
time, at the end of a strenuous day, I took my way home 
just a little resentful that there were people in this world 
with such high ideals. 

Microscopes and micrometers, limit gauges and the rest 
were the tools and instruments of our day’s work, and it 
was soon demonstrated that the inflexible attitude of my 
chief was amply justified. 

In listening to Mr. Butterfield’s interesting remarks ] 
was reminded that for the purpose of the Board of Trade 
Inquiry, to which Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield has referred, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company prepared a 60-page illus- 
trated brochure which described i in detail its standard prac- 
tice. The full title was “ Standard Pr actice of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in the matter of the design, 
construction, standardization and testing of gas mains, 
services, meters, piping, fittings, and gas appliances with 
a view to securing the efficient, economic, hygienic, and 
safe distribution and utilization of town gas.’ 


Eager to Meet the Industry’s Requirements. 


The Gas Industry has done well in recent years to direct 
its energies to this aspect of its business. 

I know, only too well, how our friends, the appliance 
manufacturers, viewed with concern our attitude in this 
matter, but there is no question that to-day they are as 
eager as anyone to meet the requirements of the Gas In- 
dustry. It is gratifying to know that most, if not all, of 
the important firms who make gas appliances are now 
equipped with the laboratories for festing their goods. (I 
believe some of you will be visiting the works of a well- 
known manufacturer of modern hot water appliances, where 
you will see in operation the kind of control which is not 
only desirable, but essential, for the production of satis- 
factory goods.) One of the serious problems confronting 
the Gas Industry is the sale of shoddy appliances. Mr. 
Masterman suggests that the continuance of their supply 
to gas consumers seems inevitable. This is regrettable, 
and The Institution of Gas Engineers or some other recog- 
nized body should give this matter the serious attention it 
requires. Such appliances are a constant menace to the 
good name of the Gas Industry. It was only in the last 
few weeks that I was called to a house in South London, 
where the occupant complained of disturbing effects on 
using a small gas fire and oven which she had purchased 
for a few shillings from a West End Stores. You will be 
able to gather the condition of this abomination when I 
tell you that I gave the good woman the money she paid 
for it and took it away with me in order to save her further 
annoyance and possible harm. As I was leaving the pre- 
mises with the trophy in my hand the maker of it arrived 
at the door and saw with dismay the appliance in mv 
possession. It is significant, I think, that he said that it 
would be worth a considerable sum of money to him to 
recover it. 

As I have said, this is one of the problems which the 
Industry will sooner or later have to tackle. 

Referring to one or two items in Mr. Masterman’s Paper. 
I am glad to note the emphasis placed on the “ fixed 
orifice ’? principle which we, in South London, have advo- 
cated for 25 years or more. I was interested in the re- 

marks by Dr. Hartley on “ fixed orifices,”” but I do not 
agree with his view that the more general adoption of this 
principle would meet with almost insurmountable difti- 
culties. 

Concerning the use of small pressure governors for in- 
dividual gas-consuming appliances. I note Mr. Masterman’s 
warning on the effect of gum. a difficulty with which we, 
in South London, fortunately have had very little trouble. 
With regard to the use of a governor to maintain a reason- 
ably uniform gas supply pressure, we are inclined to the 
view that the governor should form an integral part of the 
meter, and this idea is now being tried out in South 
London. 

There is at least one matter to which I should like to call 
vour attention. which T think is not referred to in Mr. 
Masterman’s Paper. The employment of the right kind 
and quality of materials for gas appliances is. of course. of 
vital importance. I refer, first, to the use of brass tubes, 
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which may be used in gas appliances, and secondly, to the 
employment of metal gauzes in gas burner construction. 
Many years ago we were confronted with the occasional 
sudden failure of the brass tubes of gas fittings. The 
failure, after months and often years in service, was the 
sudden splitting of the tube. This matter was thoroughly 
investigated by our Technical Staff, and the cause of the 
failure was discovered. The phenomenon known as 

‘season cracking ’”’ is now happily a thing of the past, at 
any rate, so far as we are concerned, as the elimination of 
the stresses existing in solid drawn brass tubes by a simple 
low-temperature heat treatment has put an end to the 
trouble. It may incidentally be remarked that properiy 
tempered copper tubes may be used for many purposes for 
which brass tubes have hitherto been employed. 


Wire Gauzes in the Bunsen Burner. 


Regarding the use of wire gauzes in the bunsen type gas 
burner, we came to the conclusion twenty years ago that 
its use was undesirable for the reason that gauze of the 
Davy mesh functioned as a filter for dust and dirt, and, in 
time, seriously altered the composition of the gas-air mix- 
ture. It may be of interest to know that a brochure deal- 
ing with American Standards for gas conversion burners 
stipul: ites that ‘gauze should not be used in burner 
construction.’ 

Mr. Masterman refers to the development of the more 
stable pilot lights to reduce the already remote chances of 
accident from unburnt gas or explosion. This is a matter 
of particular interest to me, as I believe that pilot lights 
should always be arranged to take full pressure of the gas 
supply and to have a fixed consumption at this pressure. 
There should be no by-pass screws which lead to corrosion 
and faulty service. ‘lo reduce still further the possibility 
of annoyance to the customer, the pilot tip should be of a 
non-corroding material, such as a steatite. We have for a 
number of years now been standardizing pilots of this 
nature. 

I must not omit to remark that even to-day gas taps are 
being provided on gas fittings with the plug in the incorrect 
position—that is to say, they are so arranged that if the 
nuts and washers, from some cause, come loose, the plugs 
can drop, thus allowing the gas to escape. 

One other matter occurs to me, and that is that, from 
my experience, new types and designs of gas-consuming 
appliances should have a practical try-out on a reasonable 
scale under their ordinary daily conditions of use for a 
period of, say, six months, before they are released on a 
wholes ale scale. Our own practice in this matter is to 
have some of our own employees make such extended trials 
in their homes. These “‘ lay ”’ tests, so to speak, often 
—— out facts which laboratory tests have not revealed. 

Finally, under the heading ‘‘ Testing,’’ Mr. Masterman 
says that the maintenance of these standards must always 
be of benefit to the Industry at large since, to an increasing 
extent, suppliers of materials and the like find it in their 
interest themselves to carry out tests on their products. In 
this regard, I recall some few years ago a remark by a 
representative who had supplied us with material we had 
found it necessary to reject. I expressed my regret that 
he would have to scrap this material, but, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, he indicated that my sympathy was 
somewhat misplaced, for reasons which I will leave you to 
guess. 

Before I sit down I would like to say that for many get 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company has considered a 
fundamental to the satisfactory progress of the Gas = 
dustry the principles underlying the practice which is now 
in operation under the able direction of Mr. Masterman at 
Watson House. When I am privileged to visit that monu- 
mental institution I am always reminded of the vision out- 
lined to me by Dr. Carpenter many years ago, which we 
have for long endeavoured to translate into practice. 


Of Importance to the Community. 


Dr. G. P. Crowpen (Reader in Industrial Physiology, 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine): I 
should like first to congratulate Mr, Masterman on having 
presented details and information of the utmost importance 
to the community at the present time. There is one 
matter, which I feel is of interest to both the gas and the 
electrical industries, which I do not think he has men- 
tioned. I am quite aware that in the commercial field gas 
and electricity are rivals; but they have a point in common 
—i.e., when misuse of either product arises the condition 
of the unfortunate patient is substantially the same—the 
condition of asphyxia. Inasmuch as there is that common 
hazard, the two industries should co-operate at least to 
inform the public how to deal immediately witly cases of 
accident as asphyxia, whatever the cause. Asphyxia may 
arise from the inhalation of coal gas or fumes from motor 
cars, or from electric shock, and in all cases the immediate 
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first-aid measures to be taken are the same. A great deal 
can be done, I think, in the way of preventing suffering 
and death due to accidents if there is among the public a 
wider dissemination of information of the necessary first- 
aid measures. Work of that sort has been of value in the 
United States in reducing very largely the number of cases 
of asphyxia due to gas and electricity. I have been in- 
formed by Professor Cecil Drinker, the ‘Professor of Physio- 
logy in the Harvard School of Public Health, of the data 
for the years that have passed since the consolidated gas 
and electrical companies in the United States have jointly 
conducted a resuscitation service and have educated the 
public in these matters. The figures are very encouraging, 
both in respect of the reduction in the number of acci- 
dental deaths, and in some cases the prevention of suicide 
owing to the fact that the resuscitation personnel are 
quickly on the spot to carry out the work of resuscitation. 
I do not think the fact that there have been cases of 
suicide does in any way detract from the necessity for the 
provision of adequate resuscitation services 

The improvement which has been effected in the United 
States is ascribed by Professor Drinker to several causes. 
In one paragraph of his recent Paper he says that, to the 
improvements in resuscitation work, other factors must be 
added; he mentions the practical cessation of the sale of 
untested rubber tubing, increased care in servicing and in- 
stalling equipment, and increased knowledge on the part 
of the “public of the dangers of leaking gas. 

I suggest that every consumer of gas or electricity, an 
every possessor of a motor car, should be furnished by the 
gas and electrical industries, and possibly the motor in- 
dustry and the insurance people, in collaboration, with a 
small card stating the essentials of the first-aid treatment 
necessary in cases of asphyxia. We can benefit from the 
results of the extended investigations made in America and 

take a few tips from them. I have a small booklet en- 
titled ‘‘ First-Aid and Resuscitation in Gas Poisoning, Elec- 
tric Shock, and Drowning,’’ introduced in the United 
States by the general collaboration of the American Gas 
Association, the American Red Cross, the American Tele- 
phone and "Telegraph Company, the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Electric Light Association, the 
National Safety Council, the United States Army and 
Navy, the Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Standards, and the 
Public Health Service. It explains the essentials of first- 
aid within the space of a couple of small pages or so of 
pocket size, and there has been a distribution of more than 
a million copies in the United States. I feel that education 
in the matter of first-aid is essential, having regard to the 
increasing hazards of civilization to-day, and that house- 
holders would appreciate it, 


Attention to Training. 
Mr. R. N. LeFevre (Gas Light and Coke): As one who 


is closely in touch with the training activities of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, I should like to endorse one or 
two of Mr. Masterman’s remarks. We do pay particular 
attention to the training of our men, and we regard it as 
perhaps one of our most valuable forms of insurance. In 
my experience of travelling up and down the country, how- 
ever, I find that very little attention is paid to this im- 
portant problem in some other undertakings. During the 
last few years I have had occasion to examine men, and [ 
have been amazed by the ignorance of some of the gas 
fitters who are now in contact with the public. An ex- 
ample, perhaps, of the standard of knowledge of the gas 
fitter in one large undertaking is given by the answer that 
he gave me this year to an examination question. When 
he was asked how he would measure the pressure from a 
high-pressure installation with only a 6-in. ‘‘U” tube 
pressure gauge, if the pressure on the supply was about 
80-in., he said he would fill the gauge with water, apply it 
to a convenient point on the installation, turn on the tap 
very slowly until he had as much as he could get, then turn 
off the tap, empty the gauge, re-fill it, continue to empty 
and re-fill it, add the whole lot up, and that would be the 
pressure! Another man told me that a superheater was 
one of the most efficient types of water heater! And so 
on. These are the men we are sending into people’s houses, 
the men on whom we rely to install our appliances in a safe 
and efficient manner, and I do suggest that the state of 
things I have indicated must cease. It is only by con- 
tinual and efficient training, and, as Mr. Masterman has 
pointed out, by repeated refresher courses, that we can 
keep the large army of men we have up and down the 
country au fait with a knowledge of their job and render 
them able to carry out the work in the most efficient 
manner. Of course, the training and the increased stan- 
dard of knowledge of the gas fitter has to some extent 
accounted, during the last ten years, for the remarkable 
figures referred to by Mr. Butterfield, showing that the 
number of accidents due to faulty installation and faulty 
adjustment of appliances has been reduced in that period 
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from some 50 per cent. to less than 20 per cent. of the 
total number of accidents. 

Reference has been made by Dr. Crowden to resuscita- 
tion. A knowledge of resuscitation is given as part of the 
training programme of all the fitters employed by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and each man has to pass out 
as efficient in that respect. But they are concerned valy 
with resuscitation in cases of partial gassing, because in the 
County of London and the environs of London we have such 
a wonderful public ambulance service that it would be re 
dundant for us to teach fitters complete resuscili ition 
methods. We use the Schafer system, and it is un- 
doubtedly the best. There is no reason for the gas fitter to 
be a qualified medical man; so long as he can deal with the 
partial gassing of his mate, that should be sufficient. In 
the event of a serious accident to a fitter or his mate, or if 
either become completely unconscious, an ambulance can 
be secured within a few minutes, and the man is taken to 
hospital and dealt with properly. 

It may be opportune to mention also that, arising out of 
the Wimpole Street tragedy, the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the London County Council formed a Committee of all 
the interests concerned in the County of L ondon—gas, elec- 
trical, insurance, and others—and they have in course of 
preparation a booklet, a copy of which will be issued to 
every householder in the County of London, calling atten- 
tion to the hazards that may arise due to the various public 
utility services. The booklet will be short and concise, and 
will deal with many of the points which have been men- 
toned by Dr. Crowden. 


Stimulating Improved Design. 


Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Colchester): The Author stated 
that the influence of the larger undertakings and the re- 
putable gas appliance manufacturers is continually being 
exercised to stimulate improved design, construction, and 
installation of gas appliances, and that those efforts have 
had a marked effect. I think we should bear testimony to 
those undertakings which have carried out such work not 
only for their own advantage but for the advantage of the 
Industry generally, and I think we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Gas Light and Coke Company in respect of 
the work which is being carried out at Watson House under 
the guidance of Mr. Masterman. That work has led to a 
great deal of the improvement which has been referred to. 
There is no doubt that there has been a reduction of acci- 
dents, that apparatus is more efficient than formerly, and 
that more is known about the correct methods of fixing, 
and in connection with all those problems other under- 
takings have done their share; but on this occasion I think 
we ought to pay tribute in particular to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company for making public the results of their work; 
they gave us a Paper last year and have amplified it by 
another Paper this year, and the two together form a very 
complete record of the work that has been done. Those 
who have the opportunity to do so should visit Watson 
House and see, as I have done quite recently, the admirable 
work that is being carried out there, for it is beyond all 
praise. 

I notice that the Author refers to the starting of domestic 
centres. But I believe they are already formed, and that 
those undertakings which are already co-operating with 
the Gas Light and Coke Company in the industrial centres 
are to be allowed, for an additional subscription, all the 
facilities afforded by the Watson House organization. That 
represents a tremendous step forward. I think Mr. Lacey 
has the largest responsibility in that extension, and our 
gratitude is due to him for having taken the lead. 

I think that the man who invented the plug-in bayonet 
cock ought to have a monument erected to him, because it 
represents a very great advance. Then I would call atten- 
tion to the fact, in case some have not noticed it, that the 
British Standards Institution has published a Standard 
Specification for flexible metallic tubing and connections. 
I am one of those who would like to see rubber push-ons 
entirely abolished—and a good many other accessories 
might follow them into the limbo of forgotten things. The 
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specification for flexible metallic tubing and connections 
will help. 

A particularly interesting part of the Paper is that which 
deals with unsatisfactory appliances in private owne: ship, 
The Gas Light and Coke Company, with their ‘:sual 
thoroughness, have now taken in hand the work o! im 
proving such appliances and making them safe and effi 
cient; but it seems to me thai the weakness is that nothings 
whatever is being done to prevent further unsatisfactory 
appliances coming into private ownership, and to prevenj 
the fixing of appliances in an unsafe manner. So far as 
the Gas Industry has control, all is well; we know what to 
do and we can do it. The trouble may arise in connectioy 
with the 2, 3, 4, or perhaps 5 per cent. of appliances of th 
kind referred to this morning by Mr. Chandler. He x 
ferred to them as shoddy appliances a very good word, 
Why is the sale of these shoddy appliances allowed? They 
there is the further difficulty—although I suppose the 
undertakings as a whole have the matter in their own 
hands to a very large extent—that there remain still ; 
few people who call icnaions plumbers and gas filters 
and who carry out installation work. There is a dange; 
now because the speculative builder, in the attempt to 
reduce his costs to the lowest level, may have shoddy ap 
pliances installed by people who do not understand thei 
job. I think it is high time that this Institution did som: 
thing about that. We pride ourselves on our 73 years o! 
work and we have produced various standard specifications; 
we have standard specifications for wrought-iron tubing 
and for refractory materials, but we have never yet pro 
duced a specification for gas fittings. I do not consider 
that this fact is a credit to the Institution. One of th 
features of the Paper is that, notwithstanding the Author's 
objection in some places to rigid specifications of standards, 
he suggests that one of the first duties of the Domestic Gas 
Appliances Committee should be the drafting of model regu 
lations of a general nature regarding gas equipment. So 
far, so good; after 73 years we are beginning to move, and 
I hope that when these draft regulations have been pro 
duced they will be adopted generally. 

I should like to point out to the Author that he is a little 
inconsistent. In one part of the Paper he states that rigid 
regulations tend to cramp development (when dealing with 
apparatus); in another he states that the results of main- 
taining a rigid standard diminish the amount of defective 
material reaching the district. He cannot have it both 
ways, first rigid and then flexible. I suggest that, if rigid 
inspection and rigid specification prevent senesitteiiabans 
material reaching the district, the more rigidity we have, 
the better. In the Paper presented jointly last year by 
Mr. Lacey and Mr. Masterman, and also in the present 
-aper, the general recommendation in regard to appliances 
is against any rigid standard of performance. That has 
been approved by Dr. Hartley and others who are fa 
better qualified than myself, but I must confess that I am 
still somewhat unrepentant and that I do not see why, 
after the Institution has been in existence for 73 years, the 
Gas Industry should not do something on the lines of the 
action taken by the London and Counties Coke Association 
within three years. That Association found that a great 
deal of harm was being done to the coke industry by the 
installation of unsuitable appliances, and they set to work 
to get those appliances off the market. To a very large 
extent they have succeeded, in three years. In order to 
assist in that direction they went to the British Standards 
Institution and secured the adoption of a British Standard 
Specification for the minimum size of domestic boiler. It 
does not mean that every boiler is tested and stamped, but 
it means simply that there are minimum standards to be 
observed. One of the things the Association did was to 
try out all the types of coke-burning appliances on the 
market and to make a list of them; you will find in their 
publications a list of approved appliances, and any builder 
or architect or anyone else concerned with the use of cok: 
‘an find out the views of the highest authority on the sul 





ject. I think it is about time the Gas Industry followed 


that example with regard to gas appliances. 
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(Communication No. 135) 


PRODUCTS OBTAINED BY THE 
Carbonization of 
Scottish Cannel in 
Continuous Vertical 
Retorts 


by 
JAMES JAMIESON 
(Engineer and Manager, Edinburgh Gas Department) 


and 


J. G. KING 
(Chief Chemist, Fuel Research Station) 








' Both Mr. Jamieson and Dr. King briefly introduced the 
aper. 

Dr. KING, in the course of his introduction,, said: I 
should like to refer to the unfortunate paragraphs which 
have appeared in the public Press regarding the national 
aspect of this problem. Mr. Jamieson and myself have not 
attempted to deal with that in the Paper, and we have been 
very careful to refer all our conclusions to the particular 
pan coal which we have examined. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent of the application of this process in 
the Gas Industry. Edinburgh is in a favourable position. 
Other undertakings will have to find their own sources of 
cannel coal and perhaps take advantage of this work. 


Discussion. 


Mr. F. B. Ricuarps (Woodall-Duckham Companies): 1 
think we are very much indebted to the Authors for a most 
interesting Paper which is packed full with a mass of in- 
formation, most of which we certainly should not have 
come by in any other way than by the method which has 
here been followed—i.e., a piece of joint research work 
undertaken by an industrial concern in egnjunction with 
the Fuel Research Station. To my mind that is a feature 
of very special and outstanding importance. The opera- 
tions of the Gas Industry cover, as we know, a very wide 
field and at nearly every point of our operations we find 
ourselves brought into contact with, and indebted to, the 
work of the Fuel Research Station. The survey of coal 
with a view to the assessment of its usefulness for the 
purpose of our Industry is a work which has been of the 
utmost value to us. The subject of this Paper embraces 
rather a new aspect of the matter inasmuch as few of us 
would, in recent times, have looked upon cannel as a very 
interesting material from the point of view of gas supply; 
but as Dr. King has pointed fot. it is necessary in assess- 
ing the commercial significance of this work to have in 
mind the availability of cannel of the type that has been 
treated in this Paper, and it would be a matter of great 
interest to the Industry in general if some more informa- 
tion could be given us in due time as to the extent to 
which cannel of this type can be made available, and it 
will then be possibile to see how far intermediate types of 
cannel would be commercially available for similar treat- 
ment. If any of us had been told that a commercial grade 
of this coal purchased at 23s. 6d. a ton could be obtained 
in this country and would give 120 therms of town gas, 40 
eal. of low-temperature tar and 4 gal. of motor spirit 
as well as 7 ewt. of satisfactory coke, I think we should 
have been a little sceptical, but our eyes have very dis- 
ti a been opened as to the possibilities. The results are 

ertainly attractive but the availability of the material is 
all. -important. 

A point which struck me as very interesting is the 
magnification, as it were, by the tests here recorded, of 
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something that has come under the observation of all of us 
and that is the great significance in vertical retort prac- 
tice of the porosity of the charge. Treating a coal which 
causes the gas to travel in contact with the walls of the 
chamber, as we all know, produces phenomena very differ- 
ent from those which are observed when the porosity of the 
charge enables the gas to travel freely out of contact with 
these walls, and I think these tests bring out the import- 
ance of that feature very strongly. It is interesting to see 
that with temperatures the same in each case—namely, 
900°-—in the assay test but by varying the temperature of 
the cracking surface in the apparatus, the tar yield is 
doubled by reducing the cracking temperature from 800° 
to 650° and that, to my mind, opens up or rather lays 
stress upon the importance of further work being done 
following the work which has already been reported to the 
Institution on the significance of cracking and the condi- 
tions under which it is carried out. The hydrogenation 
tests on tar, again, are of the utmost interest and the 
products producible cover such a wide range that if the 
supplies of material were commercially available on a suffi- 
ciently important scale, this clearly is a very momentous 
thing for the country. "The big “‘ if ’’ is the one we should 
like to hear more about. 

I would like, as one engaged in industry, to bear my 
testimony to the value of the open door at the Fuel Re- 
search Station, where we can all go whenever we feel so 
inclined and discuss our technical problems, and I would 
like to express, as one who has benefited thereby, my great 
appreciation of that privilege. 


The Value of Co-Operation. 


Mr. T. CarMIcHAEL (Portsmouth): The introduction to 
the communication, which describes the arrangement of 
co-operative investigation of the three programmes agreed, 
provides the Institution with another instance of the v ralue 
of such co-operation. In this instance the co-operative re- 
searches have been carried out by 


(1) Mr. Jamieson and his Works’ Staff at Granton Gas- 
Works, 

(2) Dr. King, of the Fuel Research Station, aided by 

(3) Mr. Finlayson, representing the Woodall-Duckham 
_Companies. 


The first investigation, which is the subject of this com- 
munication, would not appear to be of such general interest 
as the two which follow and deal with the development of 
and improving the quality of coke and increasing the yield 
of benzole. On the other hand, the carbonization of 
cannel, although only of a more or less local interest to 
Scotland, renews contact with a former practice, which has 
become obsolete, under conditions which have arisen to 
make it a possible remunerative revival. To jump to con- 
clusions for a moment, it would seem that any practical 
and economic value which may be the outcome as proved 
by the investigations, is due to the subiect of the con- 
clusions—viz., that the coke residue from the carbonization 
of cannel is now found suitable for closed stoves and open 
domestic fires, and that profitable “‘ stripping ”’ of the gas 
and hydrogenation of the tar are now possible. 

The greater variations, however, in the properties of 
cannels than those obtaining in the case of ordinary gas 
pe and their comparatively higher (4s. 6d. per ton) and 
perhaps more irregular prices, would, no doubt, operate 
unfavourably in the matter of their adoption for regular 
practice, but where these conditions can be favourably 
arranged, there seems no doubt as to the economic value 
of the carbonization of cannel coal, 

The Authors are to be congratulated on the arrangement 
and carrying out of the carbonizing tests which were on 
such a scale as to yield practical working results as giver 
in the comprehensive Table. These results are remarkable 
in their consistency with normal vertical retort practice, 
the differing values in the product merely varying with the 
analysis of cannel as against coal. The results of Test 
et lis callieetdidie after repairs to the test retorts, which 
were showing leakage in 1935, are rather surprising. It is 
noted that only the calorific value of the gas and the tar 
yield seem to have been affected, and, poeta to expecta- 
tions, the thermal yield of gas per ton was unaltered. The 
thermal value of the increase in tar yield appears to be 5'7 

gal. of specific gravity approximately 1:0 and 17,600 
B. Th.U. per lb. or a little more than 10 therms per ton of 
cannel carbonized. 


Steam Determination. 


I do not think the determination of the amount of steam 
used in steaming the charges is clearly stated by the 
Authors. Although condensed overflow from the bottom 
seals was weighed, it is not mentioned that any correction 
of the steam meter readings was made, nor any correction 
for moisture in coke. The moisture in 30°7 per cent. 
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steamed cannel coke, compared with that in 8°6 per cent. 
steamed coal coke—viz., 6°1 and 1°2 respectively—seems to 
indicate that condensation has an appreciable effect on the 
gross or net steam figure. 

The recovery of benzole or spirit from the gas is an asset 
comparable with similar recovery as practised at many 
works to-day. It is noted, however, that the composition 
and nature of the spirit recovered, especially in the matter 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, prevents it being sold through 
the medium of the National Benzole Association; but it is 
fortunate that the high content of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons assures a satisfactory octane number and its suit- 
ability as a motor fuel. 

With regard to the residual coke produced from the 
cannel under investigation, this is apparently satisfactory 
in composition and combustibility, and as the general size 
coinciees with that required for small closed appliances 
and the newly-developed gas-ignited open domestic coke 
grate, it is an economical product. The comparison with 
a standard low-temperature coke would have shown to 
better advantage had a high-temperature coke been used 
and would, I think, have been more appropriate and useful 
to the Gas Industry. 

Cannel coke as a producer fuel and as fuel for water gas 
plants shows to advantage in the former and quite satis- 
factory in the latter, as against coke from bituminous coal. 
Its size might have been expected to adversely affect such 
usages, but no doubt Mr. Jamieson will tell us if higher 
primary air or blast pressures took care of this difference. 

Next to the size of cannel coke, the quantity, physical 
characteristics, and composition of the tar produced have 
hitherto been the most disturbing features of the carbon- 
ization of cannel, but the use of continuous vertical retorts 
and the possibility of the application of hydrogenation may 
render the tar a valuable product. Im any case, the net 
cost of gas production from the cannel used appears to be 
less than that from normal Scottish coals, and, as stated, 
much more so if the possible enhanced price for tar is 
obtained. 

In conclusion, it would be interesting to see if our friend, 
Mr. Jamieson, decides to recommend his Undertaking 
largely to adopt the use of cannel on the strength of the 
findings of this investigation and in view of the good re- 
sults already indicated. I am rather of the opinion that 
the buying price and supply of cannel is not sufficiently 
stabilized to warrant such a course being adopted. 


No Unsubstantiated Claims. 


Capt. W. H. Capman (Anglo-Iranian Oil Company): 
Having read the Paper very closely and carefully, in my 
opinion the Authors make no claims which are not sub- 
stantiated by experimental fact. Dr. King has expressed 
regret at the somewhat garbled versions which unfor- 
tunately have been broadcast throughout the country, 
which gave deductions of a nature that were quite un- 
founded and were not only misleading but did the Authors 
and the Gas Industry a gross injustice. 

I would like to deal briefly first of all with what, after 
all, is the crux of the question—i.e., the distribution of 
good cannel in this country. The Authors request that the 
fullest investigation should be given to this important 
point, and if you will allow me I will briefly refer to what 
investigations have already been made. 

The distillation of cannel goes back, of } ace to the 
very earliest work in carbonization. Dr. James Young, 
when the supply of natural oil from the pit in Derbyshire 
was running short, turned his attention to other sources of 
supply. He had the idea that the natural oil was in some 
way associated with the coke and naturally he experi- 
mented on the distillation of bituminous coke and obtained 
a tar from which he was able to get a fraction suitable as 
a substitute for kerosene. He also distilled the cannel 
which was met with in the coal mines in that district and 
obtained a larger yield of oil. Later on he distilled shale, 
and hearing there was an ample supply of shale available 
in Scotland he moved into that district and gave birth to 
that important industry, the Scottish shale oil industry. 
I would just point out that in the course of his work he 
was the first to take out a patent for a low-temperature 
carbonization process. Dr. Young distilled cannel and, 
following that, the distillation of cannel for oil in this 
country spread rapidly. In the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, a Special Report on the Mineral Resources of Great 
Britain, Vol. VII, published in 1920, there is a special 
chapter which gives a description by counties of the work 
that was done on cannel at that time. Suffice it to men- 
tion that in 1865 there were no fewer than 154 retorts dis- 
tilling cannel in North Staffordshire, 22 in Flintshire, and 
many in the other counties and in Scotland, which are 
referred to. All these were primarily distilling cannel for 
coke for oil. In 1871 the report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to enquire into several matters relating to coal 
mentioned that the low price of the oils sent over from 
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America destroyed a considerable section of this trade and 
nearly all the cannel coal then raised was used in the 
manufacture of gas. 

Now to come to more recent times. During the late; 
stages of the Great War the utilization of cannel and 
cannel oil substances associated with the coal seams was 
again brought under discussion as a possible source o! oj 
by the Ministry of Munitions of War. A large number of 
samples were collected and a very thorough enquiry was 
made at the various collieries in which cannel and cannel 
oil substances existed, and attempts were made to work 
the cannel in the various localities. 


A Ministry Enquiry. 


The results of this enquiry are set out in the 
Memoirs I have just referred to. Briefly, the con- 
clusion arrived at was that the main cannel in England 
and Wales—I notice that Scotland is not mentioned 
in that conclusion—is not regarded as a sound commercial 
proposition except so far as regards small quantities that 
can be separated cheaply and used for special purposes, 
such as the enrichment of gas, the reason being that it was 
found—as very definitely stated by the Authors of the 
present Paper not once but several times—that canne! is 
a very elusive substance. You may start with a seam 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. in thickness and then it thins out in a few yards 
to nothing. It is absolutely impossible to make anything 
like an accurate estimate of the available quantity in any 
locality as your raw material. That has been the case in 
all the investigations which have been made in trying to 
form an opinion as to the quantity of cannel that exists 
in this country. 

The most recent investigation in connection with these 
oil-yielding cannels and similar materials was that started 
in Scotland by the late Professor Briggs, Professor of Min- 
ing at Edinburgh University while Chairman of the Oil 
and Coal Committee of the Scottish National Development 
Council, and Professor Briggs personally supervised this 
investigation. I think he succeeded in getting a grant 
from the Commissioners for Special Areas in Scotland, and 
he also -had the co-operation of outside collieries. A large 
number of samples were collected of the oil yields deter- 
mined in this connection. I had the pleasure of collaborat- 
ing on many occasions with Professor Briggs, and I have 
a sample here in my pocket, which he was very proud of, 
of a cannel obtained not far from the district referred to 
in the Paper and which was used in the experiment. It 
yielded 81 gallons of tar to the ton, but unfortunately, as 
in the case of these other counties, the quantity is ex- 
tremely limited. At the same time, I do not suggest for 
a moment that the fullest possible use should not be made 
of such as can be obtained economically. 





The Line of Attack. 


I should like, in conclusion, to make a comment on the 
general line of attack in this Paper. As I see it, the Chief 
Engineer of the Edinburgh Gas Department and ‘the Direc 
tor of Fuel Research found a problem upon which an attack 
could be made, the results of which would be of value not 
only to the Edinburgh Gas Department, but to the ecar- 
bonization industry as a whole. It is known that the Fuel 
Research Station is equipped with plant in which experi- 
ments can be carried out on a large scale, but, when pos- 
sible, opportunities are sought for experiments on types 
of industrial plant. The Edinburgh Gas Department has 
available a unit of plant of considerable magnitude on 
which accurate experiments were possible, and the Direc- 
tor of the Fuel Research Station was able to extend the 
investigation by doing work which could only otherwise be 
carried out at the Fuel Research Station. I refer to the 
hydrogenation of the tars and the examination of these 
products, particularly in so far as they might be useful 
for the production of motor spirit, Diesel oil, and lubricat- 
ing oil. I was rather surprised the Authors said they 
obtained nothing in the nature of a lubricating oil fraction 
in the crude material, because the cannel tar is more 
closely allied to shale oil than to ordinary tar from bitu- 
minous coal, and from a shale oil it is definitely possible 
to obtain lubricating oils. In fact, for some considerable 
time a spindle oil has been made and marketed, and should 
the necessity arise it would be possible at once to switch 
over and obtain even heavier types of lubricating oils from 
shale oil or, I should imagine, seeing that the tar from the 
cannel is of a more paraffinoid nature than that from shale, 
it might be possible to obtain something in the nature of 
a lubricating oil from that. Perhaps Dr. King will tell us 
something more on that point. 

In this co-operation between the Edinburgh Gas Depart- 
ment and the Fuel Research Board we have a most happy 
combination brought to bear on a problem which has in- 
terested the carbonization industries for many years. In 
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olden days, cannel was widely used for the Gas Industry, 
and it would now appear from these experiments that 
cannel can again be used profitably by the Industry, cer- 
tainly in certain districts. I feel I should like to congratu- 
late the Edinburgh Gas Department, and particularly Mr. 
Jamieson, upon the important results which have been ob- 
tained. It is clear that this investigation will benefit the 
consumers in Edinburgh very materially—and it has 
already done so in the fact that cannel has been used in 
the way it has. I should also like to thank those con- 
cerned for their public spirit in allowing the results to 
be made available so that others may reap benefits from 
their investigations. 


Testing on Sound Lines. 


Mr. T. F. E. Rueap (Birmingham): Previous speakers 
have not left very much to be said, but I should like to 
pay tribute on two grounds to this very valuable Paper, 
the first being the re-examination of the cannel question 
in the light of modern practice, and the second, the very 
valuable collaboration of the Institution with the Fuel 
Research Station which gives the advantage of the latest 
equipment for testing such products as tars from hydro- 
genation processes, &c., and also bringing with it the 
advantage of the assistance of a personnel second to none. 
Personally, I should like to pay tribute to the Fuel Re- 
search Station, from inside knowledge, for the extremely 
helpful way in which they are coming to our aid in the Gas 
Industry. 

The Paper shows that the testing has been carried out 
on thoroughly sound lines, such as we have come to expect 
from the Fuel Research personnel. The results, of course, 
are extremely striking to our modern conceptions of gas 
manufacture. Anyone obtaining 1,000 therms from a re- 
tort per day is about 10 per cent. above the nominal, and 
one is naturally very surprised. In comparing the effect 
of steam, I agree it is rather a pity the Authors were not 
able to carry out a non-steaming test. Perhaps they will 
be able to do that in their further programme. The cal- 
culations from the hydrocarbon enriching value certainly 
show an increase with increasing steaming, but the varia- 
tions in the cannel itself are even more tantalizing than 
those found with some of our gas coals. The production 
of breeze is remarkable in that it is not much more than 
the original size of the coal—viz., } in. I should like to 
ask the Authors how much cannel was rejected in crushing 
—the quantity below j in. size. With regard to the gas 
analyses, agree with Dr. King that the question of 
methane was the first consideration by the Gas Industry, 
because it is very frequently confused with a proportion 
of ethane. A minor point is that the trommel test de- 
scribed in the Paper is really a combined shatter and 
abrasion test, and I should like to have Dr. King’s views 
on the question of standardizing that test. 


Previous Experiments. 


Dr. H. G. Cotman: I have studied this Paper with the 
very greatest interest for several reasons. Eighteen years 
ago during the last years of the War I was concerned with 
similar cannel tests carried out on behalf of the Ministry of 
Munitions Oil Production Department, and that alone in- 
creases my interest. But I was also exceedingly glad that 
the Fuel Research Board has again taken up the study of 
this question. The Ministry of Munitions Oil Department 
tests to which I have referred were made in 1918—at the 
same time as their investigations into supplies of cannel, 
of which you have heard, were undertaken—to see how far 
it was possible from existing cannel supplies that were ob- 
tainable at that time, and from existing carbonizing plants, 
to obtain additional supplies of oil capable of being used 
as oil fuel, for reasons, of course, which are manifest to 
everybody. 

These tests were carried out on the Woodall-Duckham 
continuous vertical retort installation at Birmingham and 
on the Glover-West installation at St. Helens, during the 
earlier part of 1918, with the co-operation of the Woodall- 
Duckham Company, of West’s Gas Improvements Com- 
pany, and the Birmingham and St. Helens Gas Depart- 
ments. Mr. T. F. Winmill and myself were there on behalf 
of the Ministry. There were also many other people pre- 
sent including Mr. J. West, who was at St. Helens at the 
time, and Mr. Erminger, who was in charge of the plant. 
It is not necessary for me to enlarge in any great detail on 
the results then obtained for, in general, these are in very 
close agreement with the figures which the Authors have 
viven to-day. Differences exist, of course, but these differ- 
ences are only such as can be accounted for by the different 
nature of the cannel used and by the fact that the steam- 
ing eonditions were not the same as those yin a modern 
continuous vertical retort. , 

The cannel. available for our main series of tests was a 
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low quality Yorkshire cannel which though fairly low in 
ash—something like 10 per cent.—only contained about an 
average of 32 per cent. volatile matter as compared with 
an average of about 45 per cent. in the cannel used by the 
Authors, and, of course, one would expect the yields of oil 
and gas to be considerably less. At the same time, as in 
the tests which the Authors give, it was found possible in 
the continuous vertical win to carbonize rather more 
cannel per day in each instalfation than was their normal 
throughput with bituminous coal. Also, it was found-- 
again in agreement with the Authors—that increased ex- 
ternal retort temperatures caused no material increase in 
cracking. Such higher temperatures, however, had the ad- 
vantage of markedly increasing the rate of throughput and 
of the gas made per ton. This lack of cracking at high 
retort temperatures we, in agreement with the Authors, 
attributed to the non-caking properties of the cannel. As 
the material does not coalesce on heating to form a plastic 
mass, the core of the material remains full of channels 
throughout the carbonization, and the oil vapours, as 
formed, pass off mainly through this relatively cool core 
and come only to a very slight extent in contact with the 
highly heated retort walls. 


Different Crude Spirits Obtained. 


The crude oil condensed from the gas, and the crude 
spirit scrubbed from the latter, were very different in 
character from the similar materials obtained from bitu- 
minous coal, butin both cases their composition was very 
close to the description given by the Authors of their 
products. Owing ~a lower quality of the cannel used 
in our tests the yield®of oil was much lower—viz., about 18 
to 19 gal. of crude oil per ton and 2 or 3 gal. of crude 
spirit. x 

At the same time we carried out short tests with Scottish 
cannels, such as Wemyss and Lochgelly cannels, and 
although the quantities did not enable us to get very ac- 
curate figures, the indications were that cannels such as 
these would give a yield of the order which has been ob- 
tained from Newbattle cannel. We also carried out other 
experiments at the same time, on a small scale, on English 
cannels, and it may be of interest to say that, for instance, 
one of the most celebrated cannels used for gas enrichment 
—New Abram cannel from Wigan—gave a‘yield of over 70 
gal. of crude oil and 8 gal. of crude motor spirit per 
ton. The North Wales cannel from the Mold district gave 
results only slightly lower, and I believe that some of the 
old carbonizing plants used in the ’sixties still exist there; 
they did not so very many years ago. I have been told 
that there is now little or no Abram cannel remaining 
unworked, but that there are very large supplies of the 
North Wales cannel still available. No doubt Dr. King 
has the geological information, but I have been told there 
still remain immense deposits of the North Wales cannel 
in the Flintshire district which would pay if they could be 
got out—and that is the crux of the whole matter. 

A further point of interest in respect of the oil yield from 
the different kinds of cannel which we observed at the time 
—and have done so since—is that the higher the volatile 
matter in the cannel not only is the yield of crude oil per 
ton higher, but, what one would not necessarily expect to 
follow, the quality of the oil improves. By quality I mean 
the proportion of the different hydrocarbons of the paraffin, 
naphthene, and olefine series contained in it, and at the 
same time there is a smaller quantity of those substances 
classed together generally as asphaltic bodies which 
separate on dilution of the crude oil with light petroleum 
spirit. The whole of the evidence which we have—which I 
do not mean to say has been carried any farther—is that 
certainly it would indicate the richer cannels will give a 
far better raw material from the hydrogenation point of 
view and will also be much more likely than the lower 
quality cannels to yield lubricating oil. In the case of the 
crude oil obtained in our tests with the Yorkshire cannel, 
the amount of asphaltic bodies was 25-30 per cent. whereas 
in the case of the oils from the rich cannels it was usually 
not much more than 5 per cent. : 


Gas Yield from Cannel. 


With regard to the yield of gas obtainable from cannel, 
the figures in the Paper are much higher than those we 
obtained. We only obtained figures of something like 
12,000 cu.ft. of 525 B.Th.U. gas per ton, and this is ac- 
counted for in part to the lower quality of cannel used; but 
it is also due for the most part to the different steaming 
conditions in the retorts. At that time steaming in the 
continuous vertical retort was in its infancy, and both the 
installations at Birmingham and St. Helens on which the 
tests were made had not been built with the idea of using 
any more than a small percentage of steam. Although in 
our tests we used about the same quantity of steam as the 
Authors have done—viz., about 30 per cent.—only a com- 
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paratively small proportion of that could be converted into 
water gas in the retorts, and I have no doubt that in a 
modern continuous vertical retort setting with the same 
quantity that we used, the yield of gas would be vastly 
increased because of the increased production of water gas. 
The increased production of water gas in the Authors’ 
tests is shown by the fact that whereas in these experi- 
ments at Edinburgh the yield of CO amounted to an aver- 
age of more than 6,000 cu.ft. per ton, in our tests it only 
amounted to between 1,800 and 1,900 cu.ft. per ton. 

There is one other point of rather a different nature 
to which I should like to refer, and that is the use of the 

cannel coke in carburetted water gas plants. The Authors 

recon tried the coke from Newbattle cannel and have found 
that this can be used very oatisfnaterily in a carburetted 
water gas plant, but I do not think it is safe to draw the 
conclusion that this will be the case with all cannel cokes 
even if they are low in ash. I base that statement on some 
ancient theories of my own in Birmingham, I do not know 
quite how long ago. We did not try the actual coke from 
this Yorkshire cannel but sometime about the end of last 
century we were carbonizing cannel in Birmingham for the 
purpose of the enrichment of gas which was necessary in 
those days, although we had just started carburetted water 
gas and were hoping not to do it any more. We happen 
to have had a cannel rather low in ash, and it was decided, 
as the carburetted water gas plant was going in, to try 
this cannel coke in that plant. We did so and so far as 
the generating plant was concerned the result was very 
satisfactory. No trouble was experienced. The fuel and 
oil figures were good, but when the doors were opened for 
clinkering there was a surprise. Not only was there no 
clinker, but there was hardly any ash. That might be 
regarded as favourable in one respect, but it had very 
serious disadvantages. 

The fact is that with this cannel, as with many other 
cannels, the ash is so extremely finely divided and is so 
infusible that as the ash forms on the outside of the coke, 
the ascending current of the blow gases carried it forward 
right through the carburettor and the superheater and out 
at the stack pipe. That was in the days before there were 
any fly-catchers and so on! The ash was therefore dis- 
tributed on the ground and on the roofs of the surrounding 
district, and you will! not be : surprised to learn that it gave 
rise to very serious complaints, 

A much more serious result from the technical point of 
view was that the fine ash had also been carried forward 
with the water gas during the run right through the car- 
burettor and superheater into the condensers and had 
separated with the tar. The result was that the tar pro- 
duced contained about 5 per cent. of ash and the effect of 
the presence of so much finely divided solid matter was that 
the whole of the tar came down in the form of a viscous, 
almost non-separable, emulsion which filled up the separa- 
tors and the tanks, and it was more than three months 
before these were got straight again. I think therefore 
the use of cannel coke in carburetted water gas plants is a 
matter which must be dealt with cautiously to see if the 
particular cannel gives a coke that is suitable for the 
purpose. 


Success Dependent on the Coke Obtained. 


Mr. Joun Witson: It is of particular interest to 
observe where the beds of cannel lie. It appears to me 
that the ultimate success of the carbonization of cannel 
depends very largely on the coke made from it. If this 
coke is suitable and if there is a market for it, then work 
can go ahead and we shall get the benefits of the tar and 
oil yields. I notice that in Edinburgh the percentage of 
cannel used at the moment is only 2°] per cent., and I 
hoa like to ask Mr. Jamieson if he really thinks that he 
could successfully market a very much larger quantity of 
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cannel coke either locally or for export and so enable him 
to use a higher percentage of cannel in his coal. 

I notice that the hydrogen sulphide content is given as 
more than double, using cannel, than when using ordinary 
Scotch coal. While the figures might not materially in- 
fluence production costs, they might otherwise add to the 
problem of purification. I notice also that in several parts 
of the Paper mention is made of the Gray-King assay plant 
‘a very valuable piece of plant to have in any gas-works 
laboratory; but it would be interesting to know if the 
Authors have tried adapting this plant for vertical retort 
application instead of horizontal retort application. Some 
few years ago at Motherwell, Mr. McDonald, the present 
Gas Engineer (but my assistant at that time), and I tried 
out this experiment more or less satisfactorily, but the 
resultant gas and by-products obtained from the same coal 
showed different characteristics when fitted vertically as 
against horizontally; and the results were sufficiently in- 
dicative to be a guide to the difference to be expected 
between vertical and horizontal practice. With the retort 
tube in the vertical position one can obtain a measure of 
the swelling and coking propensities of the coal treated. 
We also experimented with a silica tube retort of special 
design to permit of steaming the charge; but the effects on 
the resultant products due to such steaming were quite 
different and again gave an indication of the results under 
practical working conditions. Perhaps the Authors have 
considered some such experiment on the foregoing lines in 
the next stage of their investigations—unless, perchance, 
the full realization of Programme No. 1 rendered unneces- 
sary the carrying out of Programmes 2 and 3. 


Calorific Value and Appliances. 


Mr. GeorGe Hetps (Nuneaton): Reference is made in 
the Paper to the calorific value of the gas in Edinburgh. 
In 1900 it was 790 B.Th.U., then it went from 790 to 500 
B.Th.U., and to-day we have 600 to 200 B.Th.U., a differ- 
ence which is far too great. In connection with this ques 
tion of calorific value, I would like to tell you that it is 
bound up with the question of simplification of appliances. 
I do not know whether you have thought of it yourselves 
—probably you have—but it seems to me that I can now 
definitely see that the days of the bunsen burner are num- 
bered, and I would ask you to appreciate that if that be 
so, or anything like it, what an immense difference it will 
make to all the appliances that are used. 

At the opening of the Paper reference is made to re- 
search work. Of course, there is nothing more important 
than research, but I have my own views about what re- 
search should be. I saw depicted in Edinburgh the other 
day a man holding a wash bottle, and that was entitled 
** Research ’’; I do not think much of that. I think the 
time has come when the question of the quality and the 
preparation of gas before it reaches the appliance should 
be dealt with, and although I have been nearly ruined 
once or twice during my career in the Gas Industry, I am 
prepared to provide anything from £100 to £500 towards 
research in connection with the quality of gas which should 
to-day be distributed. 

The CHAtRMAN: The Institution is very much indebted to 
Messrs. Jamieson and King for this Paper, which, together 
with the most interesting discussion upon it, will form a 
valuable addition to the Proceedings of the Institution. I 
am very sorry I am compelled to close the discussion, and 
I will ask anyone who desires to contribute to it to send 
their remarks in writing. For the same reason I am sorry 
I cannot ask the Authors to reply at this moment. 





Mr. E. B. Tomutnson then briefly 
Baker’s Paper. 

There was no time for discussion upon it, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the Author. 
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The President’s Luncheon 


The President’s Luncheon at the Savoy Hotel, London, on 

Tuesday, May 26, was presided over by Mr. STEPHEN 

LACEY, and there was the usual representative attendance 

not only of members of all sections of the Gas Industry, but 
of other industries and the various scientific societies. 
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The Toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ having been honoured, name first their friend Mr. Ronca, Director of Gas Ad- 
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The CHAIRMAN proposed ‘‘ The Guests,’’ at once express- 
ing the general regret at the enforced absence through 
illness of the President, Colonel Carr. The Institution, he 
said, had been very fortunate in having Colonel Carr as its 
President during the past twelve months, for he was one 
of the outstanding figures in the Gas Industry by reason of 
his vigorous and original mind, his rare combination of 
technical and commercial ability, and his unshakable con- 
fidence in the future of the Industry. In the course of his 
year of office, continued the Chairman, Colonel Carr had 
spent his energy without stint in the service of the In- 
stitution, at the same time carrying on his unremitting 
work as Engineer and Manager of the Stretford and Dis- 
trict Gas Board, as well as undertaking additional re- 
sponsibility as Managing Director of the United Kingdom 
Gas Corporation. The Chairman said he was glad that 
among the guests were Mr, Alderman Wardle, Chairman 
of the Stretford and District Gas Board, and the majority 
of his colleagues on that Board. He extended to them all 
a hearty welcome and thanked them for the support they 
had given to the President and for the service they had 
thereby rendered to the Industry as a whole. 

Continuing, the Chairman said that the list of those who 
had accepted the President’s invitation indicated the scope 
and variety of the work of the Institution, and there were 
so many ‘Sutinguihed guests present, all of whom were 
counted as friends of the Institution, that he could only 
name a few in the short time available. He would first 
mention the group of principal guests engaged in the 
national work of the Industry, representing the National 
Gas Council, the British Commercial Gas Association, the 
Society of British Gas Industries, and the Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association, and the Institution itself on the 


Council of the British Gas Federation, which spoke for the- 


Industry as a whole. He was glad that nearly all the 
members of the Council of the Federation were present, 
and he specially welcomed the Chairman of the Council and 
leader of the Gas Industry, Sir David Milne-Watson. 

Next, the Chairman said he would like to mention two 
old friends in Mr. J. R. Clynes and Mr. Will Thorne, whom 
they were always delighted to welcome because of their 
profound interest in the human relationships within the 
Gas Industry, which had for so long been a source of pride 
~~ Industry and an example, if he might say so, to 
others 

Then they had_as guests many of those who, whether 
members of the Institution or not, made special contri- 
bution, to its work, or who were playing a special part in 
making this Annual Meeting a success. Among others he 
had in mind the members of the Technical and Educational 
Committees of the Institution, the representatives of Leeds 
University and of the Fuel Research Board, and Medallists 
and Authors of Papers. In this connection there was one 
guest missing whom he would like to mention. 
thinking of Dr. E. W. Smith who, after a long and serious 
illness, was, he was pleased to say, now through the wood 
and well on the road to complete recovery. Mr. Lacey 
said he was also particularly glad to welcome visitors from 
overseas; from Australia, Belgium, Japan, and Norway. 
They were also honoured by the presence of distinguished 
representatives of kindred technical and scientific associa- 
tions with the activities of which they were brought into 
closer and closer touch the more thoroughly they did the 
essential work of the Institution, which was to promote by 
all means in its power the application of science to the 
carbonization of coal and to the manufacture, distribution, 
and utilization of gas and coke. They were proud to be- 
long to the large family of technical and scientific bodies 
which, collectively, did so much to advance the material 
prosperity of the community as a whole. 

Again, they were very glad to see Mr. J. M. Kennedy, 
the President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Sir Richard Redmayne, Past-President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, ‘and Dr. Levinstein, President of the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, who would recognize, 
he felt sure, the exceptionally close connection between the 
activities of their respective Institutions. 


Representatives of Government Departments. 


Finally, the Chairman said he came to the group of re- 
presentatives of Government Departments, mentioning by 


He was, 


ministration at the Board of Trade, through which De- 
partment of State the Government looked at the Gas 
Industry when it could take its eyes off the electrical 
industry. Then there was Dr. Fox, the Government 
chemist, who had recently succeeded Sir Robert Robertson 
in that important office, and also occupied the position of 
Vice-President of the Institute-of Chemistry. He believed 
this was the first time Dr. Fox had been the guest of the 
Institution, and he had the greatest pleasure in offering 
him a hearty welcome and coupling his name with this 
toast. Dr. Fox would be specially interested in the re- 
search work to which the autumn meetings of the Institu- 
tion were devoted, and to the regulations, either statutory 
or self-imposed, in regard to the quality of gas supplied 
and in the way it was used. It was hoped that Dr. Fox’s 
interest would be maintained and increased in the future, 
and he could certainly assure him that the Industry wel- 
comed, and indeed generally initiated, any investigations 
having a bearing on its internal efficiency and service to 
the public. The Gas Industry did honestly strive to give 
the public good value, and evidence that their combined 
efforts were appreciated was rapidly increasing at the 
present moment. For example, in the area of supply of 
the Company he served, modern gas appliances to the value 
of £3,000,000 would be installed in the course of the present 
year. That represented quite a startling increase as com- 
pared with preceding years, and, as it was typical of the 
ceey as a whole, it well justified their confidence in the 
uture. 


Value of a Benevolent Fund. 


Dr. J. J. Fox, O.B.E., responding, said that although it 
was his first visit to these luncheons, he saw so many 
familiar faces that he really did not feel particularly 
strange. He did not propose to speak of the necessity for 
research and information, neither would it be appropriate 
for him to deal with the much discussed subject of whether 
a technician ought to be a manager or not. That was a 
matter he would leave to them to discuss in their quiet 
moments. Looking at the reports which had been issued 
by the Institution, however, he was very glad to see there 
was a Benevolent Association, for he felt there should be 
one attached to every scientific Institution in the country. 
Looking at The Institution of Gas Engineers generally, he 
took it that their members were required to have that 
experience which was perhaps best called post-graduate. 
Everybody knew that the young men of to-day had to 
undergo a heavy course of training for graduation. That 
was the beginning, but it was after that they required 
specialist knowledge which could only be acquired by being 
attached to such an Institution as this. What pleased him 
most was the fact that the Institution was engaged either 
in fostering, or actually carrying out, research. The neces- 
sity for research was now penetrating even the mind of the 
average member of the public, and there was that excellent 
organization, the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, for the express purpose of furthering research in 
this country. Of all the researches which the Institution 
had undertaken there was one in particular which had 
appealed to him for the many years he had had to handle 
such problems, and that was the corrosion of appliances 
by the products of combustion. There were also other 
problems such as the production of motor spirit by the 
hydrogenation of coal and creosote, and one very important 
one which they might well have to face, even if they were 
not already facing it, was the production of lubricating 
oils from coal. While something could be done with re- 
gard to motor spirit from coal, the question of lubricating 
oil must be an ever-pressing problem to this country which 
had to depend for the moment upon overseas supplies. He 
was pleased to see that the Institution did not indulge in 
the favourite practice in hard times of cutting down ex- 
penditure on research. 

Continuing, Dr. Fox said he had been much interested in 
the Gas Industry’s interest in the matter of road tar and 
creosote oils, and he felt that intensive research in_ the 
matter of road tar might help to obtain something which 
would replace natural asphalt and bitumen. He believed 
there must be rapid improvement in that direction in the 
future resulting from the investigations which the Industry 
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now had in hand. There was one thing he wished specially 
to mention, and that was that the Gas Industry was too 
modest. The public did not know of the existence of the 
Institution; it did not know that it had existed for three- 
quarters of a century, and it did not know what the In- 
stitution did. He would also like to see the Imstitution a 
little more closely in touch with other research*institutions 
where work was being done iff which collaboration with the 
Gas Industry would be of valte. Finally, Dr. Fox said he 
would like to introduce a domestic matter and tell the Gas 
Industry that his wife would not use gas coke because she 
said there was too much ash in it. It was no use his ex- 
plaining that the ash in the coal must get into the coke; 
his wife simply would not use it. She preferred anthracite 
and therefore he suggested that possibly that was one of 
the reasons why coke was not more widely used. 


Chemical Engineering and the Industry. 


Dr. H. LevinstEIN proposed ‘‘ The Institution of Gas 
Engineers ’”’ and coupled with the toast the name of Mr. 
Harold C. Smith, Vice-President of the Institution. He 
was very grateful for the opportunity of being present as 
the President of a kindred and sister, although rather 
junior, Institution, the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
which was playing an important part in what he believed 
would be a very successful Chemical Engineering Confer- 
ence in June. The close association of his own Institution 
with The Institution of Gas Engineers afforded him great 
satisfaction and the connection between the two was really 
very marked. The first President of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers was their old friend the late Sir Arthur 
Duckham, whose name in the Gas Inudstry was as famous 
as it was in the chemical industry and in the wider field to 
which he afterwards devoted his talents. The leader of 
the Gas Industry, as Sir David Milne-Watson had been de- 
scribed, was Chairman, and Dr. Smith was Vice-Chairman, 
of the Organizing Committee, while they also had Dr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Alexander closely associated with the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers in the work of the 
Conference. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers actually represented a 
very important branch of chemical engineering, and there- 
fore the connection between the two Institutions must of 
necessity be very close, for the Gas Industry represented, 
in its own way, one of the greatest triumphs of the techno- 
logist over Nature. After all, what had Nature done for 
us? She had allowed to die off and rot the most magni- 
ficent forests such as were now only to be seen in the 
tropical parts of the world, and there remained only a 
dirty fossil which was contaminated with every kind of 
débris and dirt. It was out of that unprepossessing fossil 
that we had succeeded in building up modern chemical 
industry. Ignorant as we were in our knowledge of the 
constitution of coal, it was an outstanding achievement to 
extract from it, as the Gas Industry had done, those con- 
stituents which, by a curious inconsistency, enabled us to 
cool ourselves when we were warm, warm ourselves when 
we were cool, and light our darkness if we chose, although 
he had better be a little careful in this respect having re- 
gard to the presence of other interests! Not only had all 
this been done with coal, but there were also extracted 
from it the materials which made it possible to provide the 
colours required for so many purposes and enabled us in 
one direction, perhaps, to rectify the errors and omissions 
of Nature herself. All this was derived merely from a pro- 
cess of distillation and a few simple rather brutal chemical 
operations such as nitration, reduction, and crystallization, 
and in that way a great industry had been built up which 
had changed the face of the world during the last 60 years, 
for, although he might go back 120 years, the real triumphs 
of the technologist had been probably during the past 60 
years. He was thinking, for example, of the chemical 
definition and constitution of the benzene ring. All that 
had been done by taking that fossil which had been care- 
lessly left as the degradation product of those glorious 
forests. 

In proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Institution of Gas En- 
gineers ’’ and wishing it continued prosperity, Dr. Levin- 
stein said he was impressed with the solvency of the 
Institution’s Benevolent Fund and also by the financial 
strength of the Institution itself. At the same time he 
wished to stress the great importance of the suitable educa- 
tion of the young men entering the Gas Industry. 


The Coal. Industry. 


Mr. H. C. Situ, responding, referred to the remark of 
Dr. Fox as to the undue modesty of the Institution and, of 
course, publicity was not one of ‘the jobs of the Institution. 
At the same time the Gas Industry had a body which 
carried out publicity and propaganda, the President of 
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which was actually sitting next to him. As to the men 
tion by Dr. Fox of his wife’s refusal to burn gas coke )}e- 
cause there was too much ash in it, he did not know where 
Dr. Fox lived, but if it would help him at all he suggesied 
that Dr. Fox ‘should either persuade his wife to use a pas 
fire, or he himself would furnish Dr. Fox with one or two 
addresses where he believed coke could be bought without 
too much ash. [Laughter.] 

Speaking of ash in coke, Mr. Smith said, reminded him 
of another matter which he was certain the President would 
have alluded to had he been present. It would be remem- 
bered that at the November meeting the President spoke 
of the proposed voluntary increase in the wages of the 
miners, and it was decided at that time that the Gas In- 
dustry had no objection whatever to that proposal. In 
fact, the Industry welcomed the miners being paid a fair 
living wage. At the same time, it had every objection to 
the Coal Mines Bill. The Industry agreed to the increase 
on‘ existing contracts on condition that it went to the 
miners. Indeed, they were pressed to agree by the Govern- 
ment. Since that time the Government had introduced a 
Bill, about which they were having rather a rough time, in 
which thé Government was almost compelling the coal 
owners to get together and charge the Gas Industry anil 
other public utilities any price they liked for their coal 
and, at the same time, to sell any quality the owners liked 
irrespective of what the Gas Industry and others might 
want. . The Gas Industry, however, for some years hai 
been specially preparing coke for domestic consumption, 
and in doing so had had to choose coals very carefully. 
Therefore, the Industry was not going to sit + lle without 
protest, and without making a fight, and be told they were 
not to be allowed to buy the coals they required in order 
to supply consumers with the coke they wanted. 


Entitled to a Fair Tribunal. 


The coal industry need not think that the coke consumers 
were going back to burn raw coal, because they were not. 
A generation was growing up now which had never had its 
meals cooked by raw coal. All their meals were cooked by 
gas cookers—perhaps in the presence of the President of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers he might say that 
temporarily a few meals were being cooked by other means. 
{Loud laughter.] However, the majority of meals were 
cooked by gas cookers, and the Gas Industry in addition 
was turning out every week thousands of raw coal grates 
and putting in gas fires. This process was not going to 
stop. If they were unsuccessful in convincing the Govern- 
ment that they were entitled to have a fair tribunal to 
whom an appeal could be made if coal prices were unfair or 
qualities unsuitable, then the Institution would im- 
mediately have to undertake research which would enable 
it to make more gas from less coal. Such work, as a 
matter of fact, had already been put in hand—for example, 
with the idea of getting all information possible on the 
complete gasification of coal under pressure by the use of 
oxygen and steam. This work would be pressed on with. 
He did not think that any industry ever yet found that it 
sold more of its products by putting up its prices to a 
higher level than was economic, and he was perfectly cer- 
tain the coal industry would find that to be the case also. 

Finally, Mr. Smith said he would like to refer to the 
retirement from the Honorary Secretaryship of Mr. W. E. 
Price after 23 years in that office. Mr. Price was more 
affectionately known to most of the members as ‘‘ Uncle,”’ 
and it was going to seem rather strange at the Council 
meetings not to have this wise Councillor present to keep 
them right whenever they seemed to be getting into any 
difficulty. Personally, said Mr. Smith, he had the pleasure 
of serving on the Council for nine or ten years, and it was 
going to be a great personal loss to those who had worked 
with Mr. Price for so long that they would not see his 
genial face at the Council meetings. { Hear, hear. ] 

Sir Ernest Benn, proposing “‘ The Chairman,’ ’ said there 
was some significance to him in the fact that Mr. Lacey, in 
the unfortunate absence of the President, was presiding at 
the 73rd Annual Meeting of The Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. This was not a post-war mushroom growth In- 
stitution. It had been in existence for 73 solid years, and 
it had been able to produce men to lead the Institution to 
the great heights it had reached to-day. He had also been 
interested when Dr. Levinstein referred to the importance 
of looking after the younger members of the Industry, and 
he had been led to wonder whether there was any other 
Institution in the land which could produce two Presidents- 
elect who possessed between them not one single grey hair. 
[Loud laughter.] It seemed to him that this was a case of 
youth at the helm and what they did with the old men he 
was still in doubt! Perhaps the profession of gas engineers 
carried with it the secret of perennial youth. 

The CHatrRMAN briefly acknowledged the toast. 
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An Aerial View of the Works. 


On Thursday, May 28, members of the Institution visited 

the Corby Works of Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., where they 

inspected the coke ovens, blast furnaces, bessemer plant, 
rolling mills, and tube works. 


Although the new Corby Works have sprung into being 
with their accompanying new town in the short space of 
three years, their inception was not due to a sudden 
isolated decision, but was the logical outcome of a carefully 
considered policy which has been consistently adhered to 
by the Company for many years. 

Since 1910 there had been a small iron works at Corby, 
but the developments resulting in the Corby Iron and Steel 
Works as they are to-day were planned as recently as 1930, 
when the world depression had set in, and a period of 
increasingly difficult circumstances faced the country. It 
was therefore not until the end of 1932 that a modified 
scheme received the necessary financial support, and the 
£3,000,000 or so required was made available. 

The transformation has been effected within the. brief 
space of three years. Corby, a typical old English village, 
with its church dating back about three centuries, its 
thatched roofs, and its narrow winding streets, has now 
side by side with it a new attractively designed town, 
possessing every modern amenity. 

It has been no small task to accomplish satisfactorily 
the transplanting from their native heath to Corby of over 
800 families, in addition to a large number of single men. 
But in offering acceptable homes, and in helping in every 
way they can to create a good social environment, Stewarts 
& Lloyds have simply acted up to their belief that their 
duty does not by any means end with the turning out of 
a good article. 

The operations of these works are based on the ironstone 
deposits of Northamptonshire, one of the largest in the 
world, of which Stewarts & Lloyds own and control some 
500 million tons. The Company have mined this ore and 
operated blast furnaces in the district for the production 
of pig iron for many years, so that they have available a 
wealth of practical experience with all these ore bodies and 
of local conditions pertaining to their mining. This has 
enabled them to acquire the best contiguous areas in the 
Northamptonshire ore field where the ore can be won at 
the lowest cost and from which several million tons 
annually can be supplied for many years to come without 
materially increasing the assembly cost. 

The iron and steel works comprises in the main an ore- 
treating plant specially designed to cope with the peculiar 
physical and chemical qualities of the ores as well as the 
irregularities typical of these deposits; a modern blast 
furnace installation of three units, including the largest in 
Britain and embodying many new features to enable the 
operation to be conducted along the most efficient lines 
and under an entirely new method of smelting not 
heretofore used; a modern coke and by-product plant, de- 
signed to produce a quality of coke most suitable for the 


) production of low silicon pig iron from the Corby ores; a 
j asic bessemer plant of new design, including a large hot 
metal mixer, a phosphate slag plant, and a lime-burning 


Stewarts & Lloyds’ 
Corby Works 


plant—the first to use blast furnace gas—and three con- 
verters; an installation of blast furnace gas fired soaking 
pits with metal recuperators; a heavy blooming mill; blast 
furnace gas fired reheating furnaces with double metal 
recuperators; a strip mill of the continuous type for rolling 
strip for the tube works, and a continuous narrow strip 
mill, now under construction. 

Of special interest is the cleaning, distribution, and use 
of the surplus blast furnace and*coke oven gases. The en- 
tire Corby operation is carried on without the use of coal 
or other extraneous fuel, excepting the coking coals 
charged into the coke ovens. In the raising of steam, 
heating of ingots, and re-heating of billets and slabs, as 
well as in the steel works and rolling mill operations, the 
fuel used is either blast furnace gas or coke oven gas, or a 
mixture of both. The coke ovens are fired with blast fur- 
nace gas, making available the whole of the coke oven gas 
for other uses within the plant and for supplying the town 
of Kettering with domestic fuel, through the Kettering 
Gas Company. 

The problem of cleaning the blast furnace gas at Corby 
was a difficult one since the Northants ores, being 
carbonates, produce an unusually large amount of very 
fine dust upon becoming calcined in the upper part of the 


furnace. The apparatus used to carry out these cleaning 
p . Brits: &g 
processes are, for the dry stages, large individual dust 


catchers, one at each furnace, followed by a joint installa- 
tion of smaller diameter whirlers; for the wet stages, a 
group of multiple-stage tower washers and disintegrators, 
followed by an electrostatic precipitation plant. 


By-Product Plant. 


The by-product plant consists of 35 Becker type coke 
ovens, of the cross-over flue regenerative combination type, 
arranged in a single battery. The capacity of each oven 
is approximately 144 tons of coal, and the plant was de-’ 
signed for an output of 3,500 tons of coke per week. 
Either blast furnace gas or coke oven gas can be used for 
firing, and the gas mains are arranged so that any selected 
number of ovens can be heated by blast furnace gas, while 
the remaining ones are heated by coke oven gas. 

After passing through the screening plant, the furnace 
coke is conducted to the blast furnaces by means of belt 
conveyors, and is there distributed by a shuttle conveyor 
operating above the coke bins. 

The gases are flushed with liquor and the condensed tar 
Pe tn Final tar extraction is by electrical precipita- 
tion units in parallel. From a holder of 1 million cu.ft. 
capacity-the gas is distributed to the various plant units. 
Surplus gas is released through a bleeder automatically 
controlled 

The by-products plant comprises an ammonia plant and 
a benzole plant. The first-named is of the indirect re- 
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covery type and no liming of the liquor is employed, as 
the effluent evaporation plant is designed to recover am- 
monium chloride for use within the works. The benzole 
plant is designed for recovering a crude spirit, equivalent 
in quality to a once-run product; a secondary fraction be- 
ing simultaneously obtained which contains the wash oil 
and the naphthalene. 











By-Product Plant and Gasholder. 


Both the coke oven plant and the by-product plant are 
being extended to deal with largely increased outputs. 
There are also four horizontal floor Knowles ovens, de 


signed to produce blast furnace coke, pitch coke, and 
domestic coke from a liquid charge of non-coking coals 
and tar. The cycle of operation is to produce first pitch 


or electrode coke from tar alone and then mix the resultant 
distillates with non-coking coals to produce coke suitable 
for blast furnace or domestic use. 


The Basic Bessemer Plant. 

Being the only basic bessemer plant in this country, a 
short description may be of interest. It was designed by 
H,. A. Brassert & Co., Ltd. Each of the three converters 
has a capacity of 25 tons, with a maximum of 28 tons, and 
they are supplied with molten pig iron from a f¥,000-ton 
mixer of special design to conserve heat properly and 
equalize the variations in the hot metal. This mixer is 
fired by automatically controlled coke oven gas burners, 
one at each end, with an auxiliary burner at the spout. 
The metal is brought to the mixer directly from the blast 
furnaces in 60-ton ladles. 

The basic bessemer vessels are blown by two turbo- 
blowers, so designed that the air pressure is maintained 
at any required figure. Blast furnace gas fired kilns pro- 
vide the requisite lime. 

The soaking pits operate with straight blast furnace gas 
or with mixed gases; the proportion of blast furnace and 
coke oven gas in the mixture is automatically controlled 
and is variable between wide limits. From the soaking 
pits the ingots are transferred to a 40-in. reversing bloom- 
ing mill, and after being rolled to specified dimensions the 
blooms, slabs, and billets pass to up-cutting hot shears, 
for cutting into slabs. Eventually, the billets pass into 
re-heating furnaces or into stock. These re-heating fur- 
naces can be fired on a mixture of blast furnace and coke 
oven gas having a calorific value up to 180 B.Th.U. per 
cu.ft., and they are the first to be built in this country with 
all-metal recuperators. 

Finally, there is the strip mill from which the finished 
coils of steel emerge ready, after cooling and inspection, 
for transfer to the tube works by means of a special electric 
locomotive. 


The Tube Works. 


The tube works buildings have a covered area of 14 
acres. A broad central roadway divides them into north 
and south sections. In the former are the tube mills, 
galvanizing shop, and services. The various finishing 
shops, tube and fittings warehouses, and packing depart- 
ments are grouped in the south section. These discharge 
> a and packed products into a transverse loading 
she 

Two processes of tube manufacture have been installed : 

(a) Fretz-Moon—a continuous welding process for tubes 

from } to 2 in. nominal bore. There are three mills 
of this type, with an annual output capacity of 
140,000 tube tons. 
Wellman Push Bench—for seamless tubes, with a 
range of 2} to 4 in. nominal bore, working in con- 
junction with a reducing mill of a special type for 
reducing down to 3 in. nominal bore. The capacity 
of this plant is 50,000 tube tons per year. 

**hot-dip ’’ process is employed, and two large 


(b) 


The 
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galvanizing baths are in operation. The ‘‘ black ’’ tubes 
are first pickled thoroughly to remove scale and clean the 
surfaces; for this purpose a special type of pickling | €quip- 
ment has been installed. This ensures that the tubes are 
constantly moved while in the acid tanks, and thai the 
acid: circulates freely over both external and internal 
surfaces. 

After pickling, the tubes are washed, drained, and fluxed 
all over in a special liquid flux bath maintained at a tem- 
perature of 160° F. (70° C.). The tubes are then allowed 
to drain; when dry, the surfaces will be found to be covered 
with a thin and even coating of flux. : 

They are then fed into the molten zinc baths in which 
they remain until the zinc has thoroughly coated the sur- 
faces. On withdrawal from the bath by means of a 
magnetic roller train, the excess of zinc from the outside 
surface is removed by passing the tube through a circular 
jet of air, which has also the effect of ‘‘ sealing ”’ the hot 
zine surface. 

The inside of the tube is cleaned from stray flux or beads 
of zinc by means of a jet of superheated steam, after which 
the tube is quenched in water and passes on roller con- 
veyors to collectors under an overhead crane. 

From the four finishing shops, the tubes pass to the 
warehouse sections. The total warehouse capacity is about 
10,000 tons. The main stocks are in the range 2-in. and 
under, arranged by qualities (e.g., gas, water, and steam; 
galvanized and ungalvanized); separate sections are allo- 
cated to short lengths, plain end tubes, and special gauges. 

At the south end of the warehouse run bogie tracks 
which are used for bringing tubes as required from the 
various bays to the packing trestles, on which the tubes 
are bundled, wired, labelled, and marked. From these 
trestles, the tubes are carried by gravity on small bogies 
in to the loading shed, where the two lines of sidings are 
served by three overhead gantry 5-ton cranes and a 3-ton 
petrol-electric mobile. crane. 

Just south of the Tube Works Office is a small building 
allocated to the Inspection Staff. Here are kept the vari- 
ous sets of ‘‘reference’’ gauges against which the 

‘‘ working ’’ gauges, used at the tube mills and in the 
finishing shops, are checked at frequent intervals. The 
reference gauges are themselves checked periodically by 
exceedingly accurate measurements taken in specially de- 
signed machines in a Central Gauge Room which provides 
this service for all the Tube Works of the Company, thus 
ensuring a uniform standard throughout. 

Routine examination is also made of all screwing tools 
before these are issued to the shops, and for this purpose 
an optical projection machine of the latest pattern is 
employed. 

The Tube Works buildings represent the most modern 
practice in industrial shop design. Over the furnaces and 
tube mills, whole panels of the glass roof are hinged longi- 
tudinally and can be raised or lowered by the operation of 
push buttons on the roof columns in the shops. In all 
other sections, patent ejector type ventilators are fitted in 
the ridges. Even in hot and windless weather, these venti- 
lators are capable of exhausting the air in the shops two 
and a half times per hour. They can be closed when de- 
sired by means of shutters. 
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Basic Bessemer Plant with Hot Metal Mixer. 


During winter, heated air is circulated throughout the 
finishing shops and warehouses by means of fans which 
blow air through gilled tube radiator units. 

Piling commenced at Corby on the bare ground in 
January, 1934; the first tube was rolled in November, 1934. 
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‘‘Where’s 








An Aerial View of Cadby Hall. 


CADBY HALL. 


To give an adequate impression of the wealth of interest- 
ing things which members of the Institution and their 
ladies saw during the course of their inspection of the 
Cadby Hall Factory in Kensington of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
would be impossible within the confines of this brief refer- 
ence. But some idea of the interesting processes which 
were witnessed may be gleaned from the following extract 
from an article by Arthur Machen which we reproduce 
from the firm’s souvenir brochure. 


A while ago, I was standing in a vast room, on one of 
the many floors of Cadby Hall. At one end of it a great 
metal chute came down from the floor above; and down 
the chute flowed a mighty river of dough, never ceasing. 
At the bottom. of the chute dwelt a mechanical goblin, 
which fell upon the dough, and so worked with it that two 
plump rolls, shaped like the roly-poly pudding of our 
fathers, issued forth and appeared on an inclined plane. 

I looked along the great room, and perceived that the 
moving incline became a moving platform. And on it, as 
far as the eye could see, the rolls of dough went two by 
two in procession, going on and on till they passed into a 
huge house of iron; and this was the moving oven, oil- 
heated. Through this cunning apparatus the rolls of dough 
slide slowly on inevitably, going at such a pace that when 
they at last issue forth they appear as loaves with just those 
golden heads of appetizing crust that I remember long ago. 

But their trials do not end here. They pass on into a 
kind of rack full of shelves which all move, and go to and 
fro, and from side to side, and up and down, in a kind of 
solemn and antique dance. Here the loaves are being 
cooled and aired; and again they start on their journeys, 
and pass on, and fall into the hands of yet more goblins of 
mechanism, which wrap paper about them, and so send 

_ the loaves on their journeys into the outer world; over 
5,000 of them every hour of the day. 
And from the moment of the mixing to the moment of 
delivery at your door, no hand of mortal man or woman 
has touched those loaves, no hand at all, save the hands of 
the mechanical goblins, who do greater marvels than those 
performed by the goblins under the rule of Suleiman-ben- 
Daoud, on whom be peace! 
But the goblins are busy in every quarter of this vast 
'Cadby Hall; rampant on every floor of it; never ceasing 
’ their work of taking hold of every kind of raw material 
) that goes to the making of bread, rolls, Dundee Cakes, 
' Scotch Madeira Cakes, Cherry Cakes—cakes of every kind; 
all the family of tarts and cheese cakes as Sancho Panza 
called them, Swiss Rolls in their varieties, and Meringues 
and Macaroons and Petit Fours. Cadby Hall is also the 

‘home of Ice Cream, of which more than three million por- 
tions in a day are sometimes served; of lemonade and 
orangeade, made daily from fresh fruit; of pies, puddings, 
dumplings, and many cooked foods. 

And now to follow the migrations of the Swiss Roll. 
| You see the mixture travelling on two endless stéel bands 
| towards the oven. After five minutes in this giant furnace 
it emerges cooked and golden, in flat layers; this at the 
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Institution Seeks Answer 


to the 


Well-Known Question 


Visit to J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 


On Wednesday, May 27, members of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers visited the Cadby Hall Factory and 
the Greenford Works of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 





rate of 3,000 large Swiss Rolls or 5,000 small Swiss Rolls 
every hour. 

Then the mixture, having been cooled to the requisite 
temperature by purified air, rolls on again; and, as it 
journeys, a machine of the goblin family coats it smoothly 
with cream, or with jam, or with chocolate, according to 
the order. 

And there are various delicacies which are to be put into 
boxes. Squares of cardboard lie before you; they go on 
their way and fall into the mechanical hands which pat 
and persuade, and turn here and twist there, and in a 
moment the flat cardboard has become a:-neat and accom- 
plished box. 

Such is the last stage in the romantic journey of the 
Swiss Rolls; the goblins clap them up securely in the boxes 
they have fashioned, and they label the boxes, and number 
and date the boxes, and send the boxes rolling on their 
way to the floor below, and Addison Road Station, and the 
myriad shops. 

But let it be acknowledged; in this great factory of 
cakes and buns, rolls and loaves and dainties, there are 
certain operations which are beyond the most ingenious of 
the goblins, which no machine can perform. 

But there is no danger in this. All the girls or men 
who have to touch what is to be eaten are obliged not 
merely to have perfectly clean hands, but to have 
manicured hands; and I saw the special manicure room 
and the operators at work. 

Cadby Hall covers over 14 acres of land, and extensions 
and new buildings are being erected continually. Besides 
the Head Offices, Cadby Hall is occupied by the Bakeries, 
the Kitchens, and the Ice Cream department. 


THE GREENFORD WORKS. 


Alternative to the visit to Cadby Hall, members of the 
Institution and their ladies had the opportunity on the 
Wednesday afternoon of inspecting the Greenford Works 
of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 

It covers an area of 70 acres and deals with tea, coffee, 
cocoa, custard powder, toffee, chocolates, and _ con- 
fectionery. 

The following impressions of the Greenford Works are 
taken from H. V. Morton’s ‘‘ A Box of Chocolates,’’ also 
extracted from the firm’s attractive souvenir brochure. — 


When you have accepted the freedom of the Greenford 
Factory for an afternoon, as I did, you are unable to look ° 
a Lyons’ chocolate in the face again without seeing in a 
dream, as it were, the bustling drama of diverse activity 
that lies behind each one of them; a drama of scientific 
manufacture. 

The home of Lyons’ chocolates lies in open country some 
three miles from Ealing. The factory looks like a rich 
man’s hobby. If Henry Ford or John D. Rockefeller or 
any other wealthy man became suddenly obsessed with the 
desire to make chocolates for the sheer love of the thing, 
he would build a factory exactly like the Greenford factory. 

It is designed so that raw materials go in at one end and 
begin a steady march through the factory till they emerge 
at the other end as chocolates. 

Everything dovetails. There is no hitch anywhere. At 
one end cocoa beans, syrup essences, flour, honey, butter, 
cream, milk, and eggs are unloaded; at the other end trains 
are receiving these same products in boxes, transformed 
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into chocolates during their direct, unhesitating procession 
through the factory, and ready to be carried to the 
thousand channels of commerce that await them. Simi- 
larly, packets of tea, tins of cocoa and coffee, custard 
powder, toffee, and sweetmeats emerge in their hundreds 
of thousands. 

Before you or I could produce a chocolate as well dipped 
as a Lyons’ chocolate, we should have to spend a few 
hundred thousand pounds in erecting a special room for 
the purpose. Chocolates must be dipped in an atmosphere 
of 65° F. The air in this room must be absolutely clean. 
Lyons’ chocolates are dipped in a room permeated by air 
that has been scientifically cleansed and temperatured. 

In a small laboratory a number of solemn men 
eating chocolates. I have never seen anyone 
chocolates with the same queer expression. 

*“* What are they doing? ”’ 

‘* They are testing for variation in flavour. A subtle 
difference in taste, not noticeable by the general public, is 
nevertheless corrected. These men have wonderful palates 
and can track down the very faintest variation.” 

We continued the progress to the logical conclusion; 
vast packing and distributing rooms. In one, girls sat 
means a uniform assortment into boxes; in others, men 
moved about among pyramids of crates; while at a dock- 
head waited a train and an army of motor vans. 

Until one has seen Lyons’ Tea Factory at Greenford, it 
is impossible to realize the wealth of detail and organiza- 
tion necessary to produce a perfect cup of tea. 

Every one of the thousands of chests of tea opened each 
day is brought by train, van, or barge direct to Greenford, 
where wonderful overhead conveyors take it to automatic 
elevators. After the chests have been grouped according 


were 
eating 


to the plantation from which they come, the tea passes 
through sifting, cleansing, and cutting machines. It enters 


the blending drums, from which it is withdrawn over 
powerful electric magnets which extract any stray metallic 
particles. It is then thoroughly tested before being re- 
leased for packing. 


A Visit to the 


Portsmouth Gas-Works 
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Research. 


In the Research Department opposite Cadby Hall, where 
some 150 experts are at work, samples of all raw materia\s 
brought in are analyzed. Batches of every product are 
examined during preparation, and again before the com. 
modities are distributed to the public. 

Experts in industrial psychology are employed 4 
Cadby Hall and Greenford. The position of the worker, 
the adaptability of the chair or seat to the table at which 
the work is being carried on, the disposition of the work 
and the elimination of laborious methods are their constayt 
study. They go from department to department, watching 
the work in progress, correcting faults, and giving advice 
with a view to making the tasks as little irksome as _ poss. 
ble, so that fatigue and boredom shall be reduced to 4 
minimum. 

There is also a first-aid department at Greenford, with 
dental and other clinics. 

The Company maintains an extensive road_ transport 
fleet of about 1,750 motors and horse vans, in addition to 
using ontractors’ vehicles. 

Lydhs’ varis travel a mileage of twice round the world 
fe... » Ry 


Figures about Lyons. 


Number of employees of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd , over . 
Number of meals served in Lyons’ restaurants, corner 
houses, and teashops in one year . 


30,000 


150,000,000 


Number of cups of coffee sold daily, over 400,000 
Number of menus used per week 55,000 
Number of packets of tea sold daily, over I 250,000 
Portions of ice cream sold daily have reached ¢ over 3,000,000 


It is of interest to note that the annual consumption of 
gas in all Lyons’ establishments, associated hotels, and 
factories is nearly five million therms -approximately 1,000 
million cu.ft. 


On the morning of Friday, May 29, members of the Institu- 

tion visited Portsmouth, where they had the opportunity, 

at the kind invitation of the Directors of the Portsmouth 

and Gosport Gas Company, of inspecting the Hilsea Gas- 
Works. 





History and Development. 


The Company was incorporated 115 years ago under the 
name of the ‘‘ Portsea Island Gas Light Company.”’ 
Although introduced into the streets of London some years 
earlier, it was in June, 1821, that gas lighting was first 
installed in the streets of Portsmouth, the majority of 
which were, in those days, within a radius of a mile of 
H.M. Dockyard, the town itself being surrounded by moats 
and other fortifications which have long since disappeared. 

During the past few decades the efficiency of gas has led 
to its use in many directions other than those originally 
foreseen, as the following figures show: 








Year. Cu. Ft, of Gas Made Numbe sr of Consumers 
1895 ‘ . ; 7oo millions 10,600 
a ee 1.578 we 50,500 
1935 i, ‘ ‘ 2 846 76 318 





The acquisition of the Gosport District Gas Company on 
Jan. 1, 1936, has added considerably to the Company’s 
area of supply, and it is now approximately 200 square 
miles, with a population of 350,000. The combined Under- 
taking—which takes fifteenth place in the United King- 
dom in point of size—serves over 90,000 consumers, and 
during the present year it is estimated that the gas ‘made 
will be in the region of 3,400 million cu.ft. 

There are three gas manufacturing stations- 
at Hilsea, Flathouse, and Gosport. 

The Hilsea Works, which is the largest of these, has a 
maximum daily output of 103 million cu.ft. of gas (48,000 
therms) and has storage accommodation of 5 million cu.ft. 
Of the two retort houses, one is a steel frame brick build- 
ing containing two benches of continuous vertical retorts, 
while the other is a panelled brick structure which formerly 


namely, 


housed two benches of horizontal retorts. Only one of 
these latter benches *remains, however, the other having 
been replaeed in 1933 by an installation of intermittent 
vertical chamber ovens. There are also three sets of car- 
buretted water gas plant. 


Offices and Showrooms. 


The Chief Offices and Showrooms occupy a prominent 
position in The Square, Portsmouth, opposite the Guildhall, 
and were built in 1914 to replace a building erected on the 
same site in 1877. 

In addition, there are Branch Offices and Showrooms at 
High Street, Gosport (the Head Office of the former 
Gosport Company), at North End, Havant, Waterlooville, 
Fareham, Lee-on-the-Solent, Bishop’s Waltham, - and 
Emsworth. The Showrooms at Havant were enlarged and 
modernized last year and are now among the most up-to- 
date and best equipped District Showrooms. Sites have 
been acquired for the erection of larger Showrooms at 
Emsworth, and for new ones at Cosham, so that all the 
outlying districts of the Company’s area are, or shortl; 
will be, well served in this respect. 

It is the policy ofthe Company to sell gas at a low price! 
and the scale of charges ranges from 7d. down to 43d. per | 
therm. Compared with the basic charge of 7d., the pre-| 
payment consumers pay 8d. per therm where a meter only 
is supplied, and 8°3d. per therm where a meter and fittings 
are supplied. 

The great importance of giving efficient service to all 
classes of consumers is receiving increasing attention by 
the Management. To ensure that every appliance installed 
in consumers’ houses is giving the best possible 
results, and to afford an opportunity of suggesting to ia 





consumer ways and means of labour-saving by the use o! 
gas in its various domestic forms, a system of house-to 
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Chief Offices and Showrooms, the Square, Portsmouth. 


house inspection of apparatus and appliances was _ in- 
stituted some years ago. 

Another phase of this work is the Home Service Section. 
This is becoming more and more important, especially in 
view of the prevailing preference on the part of consumers 
to purchase their own cooking stoves vasiae than hire them 
from the Company. The four lady demonstrators who 
have been specially trained for this work, were able to 
make over 11,000 calls during 1935, their custom being to 
follow up the purchase of appliances by a visit to the home 
of the purchaser where instruction in the use and care of 
the new appliances is much appreciated. 

In conjunction with the Company’s sales policy there is 
a staff of district canvassers, all of whom have been selected 
from the ranks of the fitters, and have proved their ability 





as salesmen. During the year 1935 nearly 65,000 houses 
were visited by these men, who were thereby responsible 
for the disposal of various types of appliances exceeding a 
total value of £25,000. 

Since 1926, the Stove, Meter, and Repair Workshops and 
Stores have been accommodated at the Rudmore Works. 
Hired cookers are here subjected to 'a complete renovation, 
the number dealt with during 1935 reaching the record of 
13,656. Cookers now let out on simple hire are being 
sprayed with an oxi-di-silver finish, which by reason of its 
brighter appearance is exceedingly popular among con- 
sumers. The Meter Repair Shop deals with about 100 
meters per week. Plans are in course of preparation for 
necessary extension to the buildings and plant at these 
works, including the storage and office accommodation. 
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New Branch Offices and Showrooms at Havant. 
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Social Events and Visits 


THE RECEPTION AND DANCE. 


A change was made this year, for the reception and dance 
were held - the Great Room of Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, W.1, on the Wednesday evening, attended by a 
record va Be of guests. 














Mrs. W. M. CARR. 


In the regrettable absence of the President and Mrs. 
Carr, the guests were charmingly received by the President- 
Elect, Mr. Stephen Lacey, and Mrs.’ Lacey. By time- 
honoured custom the District Association of which the 
Institution President is a member has the honour of 
presenting a bouquet to the President’s wife; and in the 
absence of Mrs, Carr on this occasion the pleasant duty of 
presenting Mrs. Lacey with a bouquet of cream and tea 
roses fell to Miss Osborne, a niece of Mr. A. L. Holton, of 
Manchester. 

Dancing to rhythmic strains of Jack Palmer and his Band 
continued without intermission from 9 p.m. until 2 a.m. 
except for half-an-hour when ‘ The Gas Engineers’ 
Cabaret ’’ took the floor. During the evening, too, the golf 
prizes won at the Spring Meeting of the S.B.G.I. Golf Circle 
on May 25 were presented by Mrs. Lacey. Further details 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Referring to this popular annual event in our columns 
last year we drew attention to the fact that the popularity 
of the function had long since caused it to outgrow the 
really comfortable limit of the accommodation, and move- 
ment on the dance floor and circulation among one’s friends 
had become increasingly difficult year by year. With a 
change of venue, however, this trouble has been more than 
overcome, and, in fact, with such a degree of comfort could 
one dance and move among one’s acquaintances that it is 
indeed hard to believe that the number present totalled 
almost eleven hundred. 


Evening Star Lodge (No. 1719) 


On Monday, May 25, the Evening Star Lodge (W.Bro. 
W. A. Scott, J.P., in the Chair) held its Regular Meeting 
in order that it might be able to entertain masonic mem- 
bers of The Institution of Gas Engineers who were in 
London for the Annual Meeting. Besides many Grand 
Officers and other distinguished brethren, the Lodge was 
honoured by the presence of W.Bro. J. W. Scott, W.M. of 
the Northern Star Lodge, and W.Bro. J. Paterson, W.M. 
of the Murdoch Lodge. 

It was greatly regretted by all that W.Bro. Colonel W. M. 
Carr, the President of the Institution, was unable to be 
present owing to ill-health. 
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THE VISIT TO CORBY. 


That it was possible, within the limits of a half-day trip, 
to travel in comfort, lunch and dine well, and gain a very 
fair knowledge of all that goes on in the huge ‘* four-ip. 
one ”’ works at Corby, signified a triumph of organization 
and co-operation by Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds and No, 28. 
Grosvenor Gardens. The “‘ S. & L. Special”? on Thursday 
arrived at Weldon and Corby Station at 2.10 p.m., and left 
again at 6.25; and the 4} hours which intervened Were 
divided as to the minute. The 220 visitors were made up 
into 16 parties, and the parties into 8 coach-loads; and at 
zero hour the assault troops deployed simultaneously at 
numerous points in the vast expanse of Corby. The sub. 
sequent timetable was observed meticulously, which meant 
that every visitor saw the maximum possible with the 
minimum difficulty or fatigue. 

Some columns elsewhere in this issue are devoted to a 
description of the works; here it must suffice to record that 
the pyrotechnics of the ‘Bessemer plant and the incredibly 
efficient production of butt-welded tube—amiles of it a day- 
were probably the features of an engrossing tour that left 
the. deepest impressions. Certainly it was at those loca 
tions that lagging feet caused the greatest anxiety to the 
most painstaking guides. 

Each party’s programme allowed an interval during 
which tea was served in a marquee; and this provided the 
opportunity for Mr. Harold C. Smith, Institution Vice- 
President, to express to the Chairman and Directors of 
Stewarts & Lloyds the thanks of the Institution for the 
privilege of visiting their wonderful works, where every 
process was carried out from the getting of the ore to the 
mass production of steel tube by the most modern 
methods. The programme of the Institution’s Annual 
Meeting invariably comprised a series of interesting visits, 
but hé thought that in Corby they were seeing something 
conceived on a grander scale than they had visited before. 
The magnitude of the undertaking was impressive, and it 
testified to the foresight and courage of the Directors that 
they had projected and laid down such a works during the 
depth of the depression. He thought the organization of 
the visit had been extraordinarily good, and thanked them 
heartily for the trouble taken and for their hospitality. 

Mr. W. F. C. McCiure (a Director of Messrs. Stewarts 
& Lloyds) acknowledged the vote of thanks, assuring the 
Institution how pleased the firm had been to make arrange- 
ments for the visit. Their Chairman, Mr. A. (. 











The Institution Arrives at Corby 


Macdiarmid, had sent a message saying how sorry he was, 
owing to indisposition, not to be present personally to 
greet them. They all regretted deeply the enforced 
absence of the President of the Institution, but were glad 
to have good news of him. He would read the following 
telegram received that morning from Colonel Carr: 

Col. Planck, Corby. Please accept and convey to your 
Company Directors and members of your staff my grateful 
thanks for arranging to-day’s visit of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, which I am sure will be interesting to all par- 
ne Regret my inability to be present in person. 

arr. 
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The following reply was sent to Colonel Carr : 


How nice of you to telegraph us. We are all so sorry 
ou are unable to be with us. The Institution of Gas Engi- 
ers are at present in these works, and we hope are find- 
ig their visit interesting. All best wishes for speedy and 
omplete recovery. Planck. 


mn wom wt 


After tea each party had a remaining section of the 
works to inspect; and finally the majority of the visitors 








Of Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds. 


From I.. to R.: W. R. Long, Col. O. B. F. Planck, D.S.O. (Local 
Director), D. M. Cann, H. J. Rhodes (Director), S. C. E. Lloyd, 
E. C. Carbutt,G Le Mare 





) re-entered the marquee, while the ‘“‘ JouRNAL”’ took a 
. photograph. Returning to the station, the coaches took 

the route through the model township that has grown up 
alongside a magnificent new enterprise. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Traditional weather once again smiled upon the Friday 
excursion, for which over 200 members and guests of the In- 
stitution left Waterloo by special train at 9.19 a.m. At 
Portsmouth they were met by Mr. Thomas Carmichael 
(Deputy-Chairman and General Manager), Mr. W. H. 
Bennett (Director), and Officials of the Portsmouth and 
Gosport Gas Company; and the day’s entertainment began. 
Alternative visits before luncheon had been arranged, and 
the fine works at Hilsea were open for inspection by those 
who could resist the call of H.M. Dockyard and H.M.S. 
“ Victory.”’ For those who did not resist, we print else- 
where an illustrated description of the Hilsea Works and 
other stations of the Company. 





At Shanklin. 
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Parties 11 and 12, Corby. 
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Guests of the Portsmouth and Gosport Gas 
Company. 


Luncheon, by invitation of the Chairman and Directors 
of the Portsmouth and Gosport Gas Company, was served 
in the Guildhall. The Chairman, Alderman F. E. Beddow, 
D.Se., Ph.D., J.P., presided over a very large gathering 
which included the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Portsmouth, the Mayor and Mayoress of Gosport, and Sir 
Russell Bencraft, Chairman of the Southampton Gaslight 
Company. 

Alderman F. E. Beppow, proposing the health of the 
guests, took the opportunity to thank a large number of 
the members of the Institution for the contributions which 
they made to common knowledge and which were printed 
in the Technical Press. And that was not the end of the 
Papers, for many of them retained their ‘‘ JouRNALS,’’ 
indexed them, and constantly consulted them, so that the 
Papers contributed continued to produce effects months 
after publication. He thanked the members of the In- 
stitution. The Portsmouth and Gosport Company were 
very proud that their General Manager, Mr. Thomas 
Carmichael, was able to contribute his share to the common 
knowledge. [Applause.] 

Continuing, the Chairman wished all the visitors a happy 
afternoon, though he regretted that the occasion was not 
fixed for two days earlier, when they could have seen the 
‘Queen Mary.”’ However, there were other attractions. 
and no doubt some would take a busman’s holiday and 
visit Hilsea and Rudmore, where they would be welcomed 
by his Company. In conclusion he wished to say how sorry 
they were that Colonel Carr was absent, but all were de- 
lighted to know that he was progressing favourably. 





PORTSMOUTH 


Friday, 
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A Presentation. 


At this juncture the Institution presented to the Lad 
Mayoress a _ beautiful bouquet of red carnations an, 
gladioli, to Mrs. Lacey one of carnations, and to Mrs, 
Carmichael stocks and larkspur. The pocmentatoens 9 wer 
made, amid applause, by the Lady Members of tie Ip 
stitution Staff. 


On Behalf of the Guests 


The Rt. Worshipful the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth. 
Alderman W. Avens, J.P., expressed thanks for tly 
welcome extended to them. The Gas Company, though , 
great competitor, had always worked very harmoniously 
with departments of the Corporation, and none could den, 
that the commodity they supplied was extremely usefy| 
from the public utility viewpoint. He wished to pay , 
tribute to the way in which the Company looked after their 
employees; only recently he had watched them winning th 
Senior League Cup and had had the pleasure of presentin: 
the cup to them. He congratulated the Company upon th 
amalgamation with Gosport, feeling sure that it would }y 
of mutual benefit to both places. He was glad to see so 
many visitors, and trusted they would enjoy seeing part at 
any rate of their beautiful city. 

r. STEPHEN Lacey, Senior Vice-President of the Inst; 
tution, also replied, and thanked the Chairman most 


sincerely for his kind and sympathetic reference to the 
President, Colonel Carr, the influence of whose personality 
and the 


value of whose work could not be better shown 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


May 29. 








ud 
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than by the fact that in spite of his absence they had had a 
most successful meeting. He, Mr. Lacey, was grateful to 
hear that the Portsmouth Gas Company attached so much 
importance to the proceedings of the Institution. During 
their three days’ meeting in London, they had done serious 
work; and the Lord Mayor had remarked that sometimes 
gas jisturbed the nerves of individuals. It was also true 
to say that gas at times disturbed the nerves of electricity 
suppliers. Ihe Institution had done honest work in the 
last few days, and they were now delighted to visit the 
historic City of Portsmouth at the invitation of the Gas 
(ompany and enjoy their hospitality. The Institution were 
exceptionally proud that the Deputy-Chairman and General 
Manager of the Company was a highly valued member and 
a member of the Council. Mr. Carmichael was evidently 
at home in seaports. He bts his career in the Gas 
Industry’ in Glasgow, and then, following the natural in- 
stinct of Scotsmen, he travelled south and stayed a few 
years at Nottingham on the way, eventually landing at 
Portsmouth where he had made a great name for himself. 
After a reference to the Company’s apparently remarkabie 
influence upon that irresponsible person, the Clerk of the 
Weather, Mr. Lacey concluded by thanking the Company 
for a day of great hospitality—one that would be unforget- 
able to all. 

Mr. Harotp C. Smiru, Junior Vice-President, said that 
one more toast was called for. With Mr. Carmichael’s 
usual modesty it had been omitted from the list, but Mr. 
Alexander’s characteristic energy had _ disc overed the 
omission. It was the toast of the Portsmouth and Gosport 
Gas Company. Most of the guests had take -n the oppor- 
tunity that morning of visiting H.M.S. ‘‘ Victory,’’ and 
Mr. Carmichael would not take that amiss, for many had 
visited the fine works at Hilsea before, and they knew that 
Mr. Carmichael would be pleased at any time to show them 
again. On behalf of the Institution he expressed hearty 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors and to the Staff of 
the Company for the hard work that had to be done on such 
an occasion. 

Mr. THomas CARMICHAEL, who was received with acclama- 
tion, thanked Mr, Smith sincerely. He assured the visitors 
that they of the Company were all very pleased to have 
them there, though they deeply regretted the absence of 
Colonel Carr. They would be glad to hear read the follow- 
ing telegram: 

Please accept and convey to your Company Directors my 
grateful thanks for arrangements made and generous hospi- 
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tality on the Institution’s visit to Portsmouth and Isle of 
Wight to-day. It will be greatly enjoyed and appreciated 
by all. Regret my inability to express thanks in person. 
Am making good progress towards recovery. Carr. 


| Applause. | 

Continuing, Mr. Carmichael said how much they all ap- 
preciated what their Senior Vice-President, Mr. Lacey, had 
done for them in presiding over their deliberations at the 
73rd Annual Meeting. It had meant a great deal of hard 
work at very short notice, and merited their heartiest 
thanks and congratulations. Mr. Carmichael concluded 
with an acknowledgment of what his staff had done in con- 
nection with the visit. They had worked hard; indeed, as 
far as he personally was concerned, he had received his 
instructions that morning—all he had to do was to meet 
the special train at 11.5 a.m. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By coach to the Clarence Pier, special steamer to Ryde 
Pierhead, and a train, the visitors speedily found them- 
selves sitting at tea in the Eastern Pavilion as guests of the 
Ryde Gaslight Company. Here the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Ryde and the Chairman and the Engineer (Mr. F. W. 
Taylor) of the Company appeared on the platform accom- 
panied by Mr, Lacey and Mr. Alexander. The Mayoress 
accepted a bouquet from the Institution, and then the 
Chairman, supported by the Mayor, offered the visitors a 
hearty welcome. In response, Mr. Lacey assured them that 
he could imagine no better finish to a delightful day than 
a visit to the Isle of Wight—England in miniature—and to 
an undertaking connected with such a famous name in the 
Gas Industry as Taylor. 

And then into coaches again for a most enjoyable tour 
which included Sandown, Shanklin, Godshill, and the 
beautiful north-east corner of the Island. Many of the 
party took the walk through Shanklin Chine, and in the 
gardens above the Chine had the pleasure of a warm greet- 
ing from Mr. W. T. Deeks, Chairman of the Shanklin and 
Ventnor Gas Company. 

Back to Ryde—special 
supper—Waterloo 8.15 
wonderfully organized. 


boat—special train waiting- 
p-m.—an_ excellent excursion— 
Well done again, Mr. Secretary! 


The Ascot Works at Neasden 
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Group taken at the Ascot Works. 


On Thursday afternoon, May 28, a party of some 175 
members, including the Acting President, visited the 
Works of Ascot Water Heaters, Ltd., at Neasden, special 
coaches being provided for the journey. 

‘he Works have bee n recently described in some detail 
in both the ‘‘ JourNaL ’”’ and the “ SaLesmMaNn,”’ but their 
wonderful organization and obvious efficiency were a reve- 
iation to those who had not previously had the opportunity 
of inspecting them. The liveliest interest was displayed 
in all the many operations which go to make pne appli- 
ance, in the precision with which the operations are carried 
out, and the care with which every stage of production is 


tested to ensure that there is no possibility of default from 
the standard which Ascot has set itself. 

The conditions under which the employees work are, of 
course, ideal. But even ideal works conditions would not 
have ensured such comfortable and thorough inspection as 
was possible to the visitors had it not been for the or- 
ganization which Dr. Friedman and his staff had worked 
out, and which was carried through without a hitch—so 
exactly, in fact, that the last party, without the least 
hustle or bustle on the way, emerged from the last door- 
way precisely according to time schedule. 

While the party was subsequently enjoying the hospi- 
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tality of Ascot in the spacious canteen room, Mr. STEPHEN 
Lacey took the opportunity of proposing a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Friedman and the firm for what, by general con- 
stnt, was a quite exceptionally interesting works visit. 
Mr. Lacey referred to what he described as a somewhat 
hackneyed phrase—romance in industry—but in the case 
of the works they had just jnspected there really was more 
than a touch of romance.* It would be remembered, he 
said, that when the first attempt was made to introduce 
into this country the appliances now known as “‘ Ascot,”’ 
the Gas Industry had more or less told Dr. Friedman that 
they would take interest in them only if they could be 
entirely British made. To-day, only a few years later, 
they had seen the result of what had amounted almost to a 
challenge, and Ascot water heaters, known throughout the 
British Gas Industry, were being made from beginning to 
end in a model factory in the North of London. From the 
processes of manufacture it was quite clear, if they had 
not known already, that the appliances produced were 
precision instruments, and the whole of the afternoon’s 
proceedings had a distinct bearing on the very important 
subject with which Mr. Masterman had dealt in his Insti- 
tution Paper. If every appliance which the Gas Industry 
had produced had been.subjected to the same detailed 
testing at every stage as were the Ascot water heaters, 
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there need not have been much worry on the part of gas 
undertakings in respect of ‘‘ gas safety precautions.”’ 
The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. R. RoBervsoy 
(Bristol) and carried with a degree of acclamation which 
left no doubt that the party really had enjoyed the visit. 
Dr. B. FriepMAN then very charmingly returned thanks, 
reading first of all a telegram which he had received 
from the President, Colonel W. M. Carr, expressing his 
regrets for absence. Referring to Mr. Lacey’s re- 
miniscences of the introduction into this country of the 
Ascot heaters, Dr. Friedman recalled that his firm were 
under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lacey himself for help 
and encouragement in the early days. He had given Mr, 
Lacey, among others, a definite pledge to play his part 
to the utmost towards establishing a good hot water ser- 
vice; he left it to their judgment to what extent he had 
been successful. Of his statf—his colleagues he preferred 
to call them—he could not speak too highly. He had heard 
praise that afternoon for the way in which they had con- 
ducted the parties round the works, and for the knowledge 
they displayed in the many processes of manufacture. But 
their collaboration with him went a very great deal deeper 
than that, and without their marvellous loyalty and 
skilled assistance from the very beginning, the firm could 
not possibly have attained the position it holds to-day. 








News 


There Will Be No Meeting of the Central Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council during the month of 
June, we are informed by Mr. W. J. Smith, the Secretary 
of the Council. 

The British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have sent us a copy of their Official Directory— 
‘** British Chemical Plant, 1936.’’ This useful compilation 
contains well-classified particulars of the member firms, 
many of whom are actively engaged in the work of the 
Gas Industry. 

An Exhibition of cooking, heating, and other gas 
appliances is being held by the Ardrossan Gas Department 
from June 2 to 5. There are cooking demonstrations 
twice daily in the afternoon and evening. The exhibition 
was opened by Baflie Thomas Ferguson, Convener of the 
Gas Committee. 

Application for a Special Order under the Gas Under- 
takings Acts, 1920 and 1934, is intended to be made to the 
Board of Trade by the Bognor Gas and Electricity Com- 
pany with the objects inter alia of acquiring certain lands 
for gas-works purposes and modifying the provisions affect- 
ing the charges which may be made by the Company for 
their gas by substituting a new standard price for the 
existing one. 

After Over 32 Years’ Service, Mr. T. Foster retired 
this week from the Middlesex County Council’s Gas Meter 
Testing Office, Angel Road, having reached 65 years of age. 
He was Assistant Inspector. As a mark of his colleagues’ 
esteem he was presented with a crocodile skin wallet, suit- 
ably inscribed, by Mr. G. E. Seppings, Inspector of Meters, 
in the absence of the Chief Officer of the Public Control 
Department. 

The New Showrooms of the Berwick and Tweedmouth 
Gas Light Company, Ltd., in Bridge Street, Berwick, were 
formally opened last week by Mrs. H. R. Peters, wife of 
the Chairman of the Directors, in presence of a number 
of Directors and friends. Mr. James Paterson, of the firm 
of Messrs. Gray & Paterson, architects, Berwick, presented 
Mrs. Peters with a silver key with which to open the 
wrought-iron gates of the showroom, and after declaring 
the premises open, she was made the recipient of a bouquet 
of roses. 


Chemical Engineering Congress 
Intending Members Should Register at Once 


We are asked by the General Secretary to state that a 
large number of applications for membership of the Chemi- 
cal Engineering Congress of the World Power Conference, 
which meets at the Central Hall, Westminster, on June 
22-27, has already been received. In order, however, to 
avoid a last minute rush, with possible delay, intending 
members who have not yet registered should apply as soon 
as possible to the General Secretary at 56, Victoria Street, 
Si. 3. 


in Brief 


Cookery Demonstrations at Guernsey 
Excellent Sales as a Result 

At the last afternoon session of the recent cookery 
demonstrations which were conducted for ten days at the 
showrooms, Mr. R. G. Luxon, Manager of the Guernsey 
Gas Light Company, Ltd., expressed his appreciation on 
behalf of the Board of Directors to the hundreds of ladies 
who had come along to these demonstrations. He said 
that at every session they had looked as if they had 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and he assured them that 
the Company had enjoyed having them. 

Continuing, Mr. Luxon said: ‘* Miss Sanderson, I know, 
is an old friend of many of you, and I want to pay a 
tribute to her exceptional skill as a practical cookery 
demonstrator.’’ On behalf of the Directors he then pre- 
sented Miss Sanderson and Miss Bradshaw with suitable 
mementoes. 

The ‘ladies present showed their appreciation by sus- 
tained applause. 

* Miss Sanderson, in reply, spoke of the excellent sales 
results obtained during the demonstrations, the cookers 
alone having passed the 60 mark at which she had aimed, 
and she concluded by expressing her thanks to the Direc- 
tors, Mr. Luxon, and all the staff for their help, and to the 
ladies for their generous reception of her efforts. 





Gas Meter Testing at Birmingham 
Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Official Inspector of Gas 
Meters to the Birmingham City Justices’ Gas Meter Testing 
Committee for the year ended March 31, 1936, states that 
the number of meters tested totalled 86,482 as against 
89,112 last year, a decrease of 2,630, and the fees charged 
amounted to £6,097, a decrease of £100 as compared with 
last year. The expenditure for the year amounted to 
£3,912, showing a credit balance of £2,185, which has been 
passed to the general rate fund. Statistical tables show 
that 1,961 meters, or 2°26%, were rejected as against 2°04' 
last year. Of the 1,961 meters rejected, 509 were more than 
2% fast, 559 were more than 3% slow, while 443 were re- 
jected for unsoundness—t.e., 116 external and 327 internal. 
The rejections for excessive absorption of pressure num- 
bered 147, or 17 per 1,000 of the total meters tested. 
Disputed meters submitted for re-verification and certifica- 
tion numbered 161, of which 117, or 72°67% were incorrect. 
Of the 86,482 meters tested, the standard and high-capacity 
type numbered 62,866, repaired meters numbered 32,484, 
and prepayment meters numbered 59,308. The highest 
monthly percentage of rejections was 2°9, and the lowest 
1°82. During the year a 1-10 cu.ft. standard test holder 
has been re-conditioned and submitted to the Board of 
Trade for re-verification, and the remaining standards an.| 
auxiliary instruments have been maintained in good work- 
ing order. 
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“S.B.G.I.” Golfing Circle 
Royal Mid-Surrey 


May 25, 1936 











On Monday, May 25, the S.B.G.I. Golfing Circle held 
their Spring Meeting at the Royal Mid-Surrey Golf Club, 
Old Deer Park, Richmond, to which they invited members 
of the Institution. In addition to the members’ competi- 
tion for the Thornton Victory Cup, prizes were offered for 
the visitors. The weather was fine, the course in excellent 
order, and a delightful day was spent thanks to the ad- Mr. Cyril G. Davis, with the Donor of the Cup. Right: Mr. C. H. 

Kempton, Winner of the Thornton Victory Cup. 














L. to R.: Messrs. 
R. W. Broadhead, 
W. Clark Jackson, 
Col, O. 8.F. Planck, 





Messrs.H.C.Smith, 
H. E. Bennet, W. A. 
Lowe, R. P. Ches- 


ter, A. L. Holton. 








mirable arrangements made by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Circle, Mr. W. R. Edgar, and the charming hospitality of 
the members. 

The following were the results of the various com- 


petitions : 


1. SILVER SALVER.—Presented by the President of The Institution 


of Gas Engineers for competition among members— 


sst C.H.Chester. . 92 — 22 70 
R. W. Broadhead . 85 — 12 73 

ond J : ; 

a \J. Watson Napier &2 9 os 


THORNTON Victory Cupr.—For members of the S.B.G.I. 
only— 
ist C. H. A. Kempton . 85 — 12 73 
2nd J.C. Woodall . . &iI-—- 72% 
3 VETERANS’ PRIZE (over 55 years of age)— 


R Wardell ; - +» 93 — 16 77 





4. FOURSOMES AGAINST BOGEY. For prizes presented by D. M. 
Henshaw, Esq. 


1st C.H.A. Kempton and F. B. 





Holmes . . . 2 up 
2nd Capt. Robertson and J. 
Watson Napier. . . . all square 


Mr. Brian Holmes with the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. R. Edgar. 
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George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd. 
New Works at Leeds 


Owing to the greatly increased business in the Northern 
Area and partic ularly in Yorkshire, Messrs. a sag Wilson 
Gas Meters, Ltd., Foleshill Road, Coventry, nform us that 
they have found it imperative to open a branch at Leeds 
for the repair and production of gas meters. 

This move will also enable the Firm to give better ser- 
vice, especially in deliveries, as there will be a large stock 
in hand from which gas undertakings can draw at a 
moment’s notice by telephoning their present Leeds office. 
In addition to their main Works at Coventry, the Firm 
now have branches at Manchester, London, Blackpool, and 
Leeds. 





A Fine Piece of Gas Floodlighting 





We are indebted to Mr. David V. Reid, Engineer and Manager. of 

the Gourock Corporation Gas Department, for the above photo- 

graph, showing the excellent results obtained from an installation 

of gas floodlighting to illuminate the Craigburn Pavilion, Gourock, 
on the occasion of its opening. 





Atmospheric Pollution 


Conference of Local Authorities 


Forty-one representatives of local authorities and other 
organizations co-operating with the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research in the investigation of atmo- 
spheric pollution met on May 25 in the half-yearly confer- 
ence at the offices of the Department. The gathering 
included representatives from Barnsley, Dagenham, 
Glasgow, Halifax, Lancaster, Leamington Spa, Leicester, 
Live -rpool, London County Council, Manchester, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Salford, Scarborough, Sheffield and Rother- 
ham, Southampton, Stoke-on-Trent, Westminster, Willes- 
den, Wolverhampton, the British Commercial Gas ’ Associa- 
tion, the British Electrical Development Association, 
Messrs, Cadbury Bros., Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

In the absence of the Chairman (Councillor Brownhill- 
Smith, M.V.O., D.L., of Glasgow) owing to indisposition, 
Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, a past-Chairman, presided. 

The Conference received from Dr. G. M. B. Dobson, 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Atmospheric Pollution Research 
Committee, a report on the progress of the researches car- 
ried out under the Committee. He made the important 
announcement that the Committee had decided to under- 
take an intensive survey of the pollution in and around an 
industrial centre and had selected the City of Leicester, 
the geographical position of which in relation to the sur- 
rounding country and neighbouring centres of population 
ee to render it particularly suitable. This proposal 

had been cordially received by the authorities of the City, 
who had offered full co-operation. 

The Conference noted with interest that the London 
County Council had intimated that it was extending its 
investigations and observations in various directions and 
that it was in particular arranging for observations at a 
rural institution and a seaside institution belonging to it. 
Reports from Glasgow and from Sheffield and Rotherham 
were presented on comparative determinations of sulphur 
in filtered and unfiltered air, which had been made to 
assist the Research Committee in its study of experimental 
methods. 

The Conference discussed measures for reducing pollution 
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due to the emission of ash and grit from chimneys. AL its 
previous meeting it had considered a proposal by the J.on- 
don County Council that the machinery of the Conference 
might be used to secure financial contributions for inv«sti- 
gations into means for reducing this type of pollution and 
had appointed a Committee to meet ++ a praaeeennl of the 
Department for the discussion of practical measures 





Athletic and Social 


Stroud Gas Light and Coke Company Social Club 


The Annual Outing of the members of the Stroud (as 
Light and Coke Company Club took place on Saturday, 
May 16. Favoured with exceptionally fine weather two 
coaches left Stroud at 5.30 a.m. en route for Messrs. Ascot 
Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., at Neasden. 

On arrival at 9.30 a.m. the party were welcomed by Dr, 
Bernard Friedman, Managing Director. After refreshments 
had been served the members were conducted on a tour of 
inspection of the Works, where the various stages of manu- 
facturesof the well-known “‘ Ascot ”’ heaters were seen. Aj 
the kind jnvitation of the Directors of the Company lunch 
was served at the Brent Bridge Hotel, Dr. Friedman taking 
the chair. In a brief speech he said how pleased he was to 
see his friends from Stroud, and remarked it was indeed a 
pleasure to him to have them as guests at their Works, 
and,he hoped the visit would prove of great interest to ali. 
Mr. Randall, Chairman of the Social Club, proposed a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the Directors ‘and staff of the 
Ascot Gas Water Heater Company for their hospitality, 
and he said the visit would, without doubt, live in their 
memory as being one of the most successful outings of the 
Club since its inception. Mr. Smith, Hon. Secretary, 
seconded. 

Following lunch, the party left for Windsor, where a 
visit had been arranged to the Castle and grounds. Tea 
was taken here and the party proceeded by way of Maiden. 
head and Reading, and e -ventually reached Stroud at 1 a.m, 
after a tir'ng but very happy day. 





Willing’s Press Guide* 


It is with confidence based on a knowledge of the un 
grudging effort and care devoted to the preparation of 
Willing’s Press Guide that the publishers present their 
sixty-third edition. 

The publishers believe, and we feel that their sentiments 
will be whole-heartedly endorsed by all whose. work is 
lightened by the use of this indispensable publication, that 
the new volume will worthily uphold the standard of ex- 
cellence set by its predecessors. No effort has been spared 
in the task of collecting details of new publications and 
checking existing data; all information has been arranged 
in the form most convenient for reference. The experience 
® gained over such a long period encourages a continuation 
of the policy adopted in the past. 

A warm welcome undoubtedly awaits the publication, 
not only among its old friends who have never found it 


wanting, but among the many new friends it is sure to find. 
Grays Inn Road, W.C. 1 


*Willing Service, Willing House, 


Price, 2s. 6d. 


356-364, 





The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill 


Preamble Proved 


A decision was given in regard to this Bill by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by Sir John Ganzoni, 
on Thursday, May 28. We have already reported how the Bill, 
when before another Committee a few weeks ago, was ordered 
to proceed, but by an oversight the Chairman of ‘that Committee 
gave a decision without hearing Counsel for the opponents, 
although evidence had been heard. Accordingly the Bill was re 
committed to another Committee, the proceedings before which 
have been on the same lines as before the first Committec. 
(‘‘ JourNAL,”’ May 27, p. 593.) 

Sir Joun Ganzont (Chairman), giving the decision of the Com 
mittee, said: We have not found this Bill so simple as we 
thought it might be at one time, but on balance we have dc 
cided, unanimously, that the Bill should proceed in the interests 
of the tenants, and we’find the preamble proved. We are no! 
at all satisfied, however, with what we have heard about th: 
intensive canvassing on both sides. We cannot help feelin: 
that now the parties should put their heads together and en 
deavour to abate it, even if they cannot stop it, because it is 
very serious nuisance to these people who have no choice but to 
receive unwelcome visits. And we are also not at all pleased 
with the evidence we have heard of adjusting and re-adjusting 
the meters so as to ensure that the meter rent shall be re 
covered from the monies taken from the meters. We feel tha 
the proper remedy for the Company is to cut off the source o! 
supply if the bill is not paid, and we propose to include thes« 
two things in our Report to the House. 








ras 
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The accompanying photographs show how “ Portcullis *’ 
high-temperature radiant panel heaters can be used to ad- 
vantage in buildings of very different character. One 
illustrates the heaters installed in a Cemetery Chapel on 
the district of the Ramsgate Corporation Gas Department, 
while the other shows an installation designed and laid out 
4 the Wandsworth and District Gas Company, at the 
London Works of George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd. In the 
latter installation the heaters shown are in one of the 
workshops, and it is gratifying to record that during the 
cold weather last season the workmen expressed their com- 
plete approval and satisfaction of this form of heating. 
Five panels are in use: floor area per panel, 280 sq.ft. 
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Applications of the 


Radiant Panel 


“‘Portcullis”’ 








Difficulty was previously experienced in heating the 
Meter Testing Station at this Works, the temperature of 
which it is essential to maintain constantly at 65° F. With 
the use previously of two ordinary radiators this tempera- 
ture was not attained until the afternoon. One ‘“ Port- 
cullis ’’ radiant panel heater was installed, and through- 
out the last season the temperature was brought up to 
65° F. in an hour and easily maintained at that figure for 
the rest of the day. 

Heating by means of these panels situated on the wall 
9 to 10 ft. from the floor certainly seems to refute the old 
belief that to keep the body comfortable it is necessary 
to warm the feet. 





The Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company had a Stand 70 ft. long by 20 ft. wide at the Devon County Agricultural 


Show held at Exeter recently. 


Representative types of cookers were displayed in various mottled and coloured enamel finishes. 


A special section 
In this a large cooking range in unit construction, hot- 


was provided of interest to hotel and boarding house keepers. 
closet and carving table with bain marie, and constant boiling water machine were shown in full mottled enamel and 
chromium finishes. Coloured gas fires, with self-lighting devices in decorative wall panels, attracted much attention. 
Both storage and instantaneous water heaters were shown in action in the two water heating sections. Several 
refrigerators were working, and much interest was expressed in the “ flame that freezes.” 
Farmers and Dairymen desirous of supplying Grade “ A” milk are required to install sterilizing apparatus, and a 
moderately priced gas operated model was on view, capable of sterilizing churns, stools, pails, bottles, &c. Of particular 
interest in this home of Devon clotted cream was a two pan milk scalder made to the design and specification of the 
Gas Company. A gas operated incubator of 100 eggs capacity, fitted with thermostatic control, was also displayed. 
Lighting fittings were all switch controlled, and the public were invited to “Try this switch.” Coke grates and 
boilers were exhibited for use with the Company’s graded coke. High-grade sulphate of ammonia also attracted 
considerable attention. 
The majority of the appliances on view were connected, and could be demonstrated in action. 
Short cookery demonstrations were held with great success at intervals on each of the three days of the show. 
were very well attended, and the opportunity was taken to distribute suitable literature, cookery books, &c. 





These 
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THE COAL SITUATION 








A Portion of thé Large Gathering which Attended the Meeting. 





Sir Davip MILNE-Watson, in opening the meeting, said : 
It is very gratifying indeed to find such a very large at- 
tendance representative of the whole of the Gas Industry, 
which comprises, as you know, all the various organiza- 
tions now enrolled under the heading of the British Gas 
Federation, and I am sure that no meeting was ever called 
in the Gas Industry which was of such vital importance 
to its future well being as that which you are attending 
this afternoon. After all is said and done, coal is the basis 
of our Industry, and when we are talking about coal we 
are talking about the future well being of that Industry. 

In case there should be any confusion in your minds as 
to why we should be having this meeting here to-day after 
what has happened in Parliament last Monday and also 

yesterday, I want to make it quite clear to you that we 

meet in this hall this afternoon to put the point of view 
of coal consumers and the Gas Industry, in particular, on 
the monopoly selling schemes, orders for which are now 
before the House of Commons. These schemes are set up 
under the 1930 Act, which, without any further legislative 
action, operates until the end of next year. I want, there- 
fore, to make it as clear as possible at the outset that the 
monopoly selling schemes, omitting any effective con- 
sumer safeguard, are still before the House, and that the 
postponement of the Coal Bill (which had to do with col- 
liery amalgamations and the financial structure of the 
industry) has no bearing upon the future of the selling 
organizations and the selling schemes which are under a 
different part of the Act of 1930. In view of possible 
misunderstanding on these points, it is more than 
ever necessary that the views of coal consumers should be 
unmistakably made known. 

There is one point that I wish to make very clear at the 
outset. The Gas Industry is most sympathetic to the case 
of the coal miners. It is well aware of the difficulties they 
have encountered in recent years. It fully understands 
the necessity for measures of regulation and co-ordination 
which will, by improved efficiency in production and sell- 
ing, increase the income of the coal industry and enable 
the payment not merely of better wages to the miners, 
but of reasonable dividends to the proprietors. So far as 
the miners are concerned, the sentiments I have uttered 
are not mere words; some few months ago the Gas Industry 
agreed voluntarily to an increase in the price of coal on the 
distinet understanding that the increase went to swell the 
miners’ wage fund. I want, therefore, to put beyond all 
possible doubt this one point—that in opposing and resist- 
o the prese nt attempt to impose upon all coal consumers 
a coal owners’ dictatorship, the Gas Industry is not to be 
taken as opposing the betterment of the miners, and 
national plans for the Coal Industry directed to that end. 


EMERGENCY MEETING 
OF THE B.GLF. 


An emergency meeting of the British Gas Federation was 

held at Central Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, May 26, 

to protest against certain of the proposals in the Coal Mines 

Bill which has been introduced into Parliament by the 

Government. Sir DAVID MILNE-WATSON, LL.D, D.L., 

took the Chair, and there was a crowded attendance from 
all parts of the country. 


But we do not, and never will, accept the view that in 
order to assist the miners it is necessary to place unre- 
stricted monopoly powers in the hands of the coal owners. 
On this point I imagine that I speak not merely for the 
Gas Industry itself and for the other great public utilities 

electricity and water—which have been associated with 
it in opposition to the present plans, but for the entire 
body of coal consumers of every sort—indeed, for every 
single section and interest in the country outside the coal 
industry itself. 


The Present Position. 


Let me outline very briefly the present position. There 
are now before Parliament a number of orders for the 
setting up of regional coal selling schemes. These are in 
effect strict, rigid, and all-powerful supply monopolies in 
their various districts, and they pave the way for the 
ready creation of a similarly rigid monopoly over the 
whole national fields. These regional monopolies would be 
able to do a number of things that seem at first sight so 
incredible that I would like you to listen carefully while 
I enumerate some of them: 

They would be able to tell any person or any body in 
need of coal that he could have, not the kind of coal that 
might be suited to his needs (and the needs of coal users 
are necessarily very varied), but the kind of coal that it 
suited the monopoly to let him have—and there would be 
no effective redress against such a decision. Can you 
imagine anything more monstrous than that? 

They would be able to say exactly what pit, in what 
district, would supply the needed coal. Their decision 
might be taken irrespective of existing transport facilities 
and requirements—but there would be no effective redress 
against it. 

They would. be able to take two similar loads of an 
identical quality of coal and to fix different prices for 
them, simply on account of the fact that one was going 
to one type of consumer and one to another. I do not 
stop to argue whether the reason that might be given for 
the difference would be mere personal whim or some argu 
ment such as an alleged difference in the capacity of the 
buyer to pay—but whatever the reason given there would 
be no effective redress against the decision. The coal 
monopoly would remain judge in its own cause. 

The monopoly would be entitled, if it encountered any 
consumer unwilling to accept its dictates as they stood, to 
refuse to supply—and there would be no effective redress 
against that fiat. This one point alone is almost stagger 
ing in its implications. I challenge anyone, anywhere, to 
produce a previous instance of a monopoly in an essentia! 
commodity set up under statutory authority without even 
the obligation to supply. Gas, electricity, and water 
undertakings are all bound down to supply and are also 
bound down as to the terms of sunply, and T venture to 
say there is no body of traders in the world which should 
be trusted with a complete monopoly. 

Now I think we all understand something of the difficul- 
ties with which this Government has been faced in dealing 
with the coal owners and bringing about some measure of 
order and improvement in the affairs of the coal industrv 

difficulties, I might add, which have been encountered 
not merely by this Government, but by every Government 
which has made any attempt to face this problem since 
the collapse of the post-war boom. We understand those 
difficulties, and we sympathize with them. But I am going 
to say quite plainly that whatever measures may have to 
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he taken to lead or induce or tempt the coal owners to 
accept some measure of internal reform in the interests of 
the whole country, of the coal miners, and of the owners 
themselves, whatever additional burdens the public utility 
undertakings and British industry as a whole may accept 

and possibly cheerfully accept—in order to help pull the 
creaking coal cart out of its rut on to the level road of 
progress, those measures must not, in the name of de- 
mocracy, and constitutional procedure, take the form of 
an unrestricted monopoly. We are not prepared to give 
a blank cheque which the British nation is expected to 
sign and to honour, leaving it to the coal owners to fill in 
the amount. 


An Unprecedented State of Affairs. 


Incredible as it is, such a scheme as is now on foot, 
unless it is subjected to the simple safeguards—the simple 
reasonable safegttards—for the inclusion of which we are 
asking, will mean a state of affairs unprecedented not 
merely in constitutional and political annals, but certainly 
in commercial annals also. It will mean that the State 
is using its power to put coal users, from the largest to 
the smallest, exactly where the coal owners want them. 
We have heard something in this country of the phrase 
“King Coal ’’—a phrase that has been used with respect 
as a tribute not merely to the prestige, but to the basic 
economic importance of the country’s premier industry. 
But now it seems we are to watch King Coal being turned 
into a Coal Dictator. We in this country, whether we are 
individuals or groups or corporations or whatever it may 
he, do not sit happily under dictatorships, and I pro- 
foundly trust that no attempt will be made to start teach- 
ing us how. 

What I have been telling you may sound to you so fan- 
tastic that you may think I am fabricating a story or 
distorting facts almost beyond recognition. ‘‘ There 
must,’’ you will say, ‘‘ be some other side to this story. 
There must be some safeguard for the public utilities and 
other consumers and for the public generally.’’ I assure 
you that with the exception of something called ‘‘ Com- 
mittees of Investigation ’’--bodies with no judicial status 
and no effective power to act, no power to do more than 
ask questions and refer an issue back and forth under an 
intolerably complex and dilatory form of procedure—with 
the exception of these practically useless bodies, there is 
no safeguard against the coal owners’ bludgeon except an 
invitation from the Government to trust the coal owners 
not to use it. 

In fact, the whole answer we have always received from 
the Government and the coal owners is to trust the coal 
owners. Well, gentlemen, you know! |[Laughter.] You 
have had some experience of trusting the coal owners. 
Why, the coal owners do not even trust themselves! They 
do not trust each other, and yet the Government and the 
coal owners now say ‘‘ Trust us. We are not going to do 
anything wrong in the future.’’ I put it to the coal owners 
and the Government that if they do not ever intend to do 
anything wrong, why do they not give us the Tribunal? Tf 
you do not intend to do wrong you do not object to penal- 
ties, and it is a most suspicious circumstance that they 
are so anxious to avoid a Tribunal before which they can 
he called. If they intended to give us consumers of coal 
fair play they would be only too willing to give us a 
Tribunal. They asked for a Tribunal themselves last Mon- 
day to protect them. They evidently do not trust the 
Government, and why should we trust them! 

In our opinion, that simply will not do. We have every 
respect for the coal owners, but they are a sectional body 
with—to put it mildly—no more than the average readi- 
ness to sacrifice their immediate sectional interests to wider 
considerations. Moreover, whatever the point of view of 
the coal owners, and whatever their record, it would ob- 
viously be very bad practice to make them, as a sectional 
interest, sole judges in a number of important issues 
between themselves and other interests. This is a point 
which, in fairness, the coal owners should themselves be 
the first to admit. In fact, they have shown an extreme 
sensitiveness on the point when it touches themselves. 
They have never been asked to accept the verdict of some 
other sectional body whose immediate interest might not 
coincide with their own; their protest has actually been 
against having to accept the verdict of an impartial statu- 
tory body unless they were given right of appeal. The 
Government has shown itself aware of this extreme form 
of sensitiveness. Surely then we, whose request is the 
very much milder one that we should be protected by some 
sort of statutory safeguard against the full rjgours of 
commercial monopoly, can count upon something a little 
more sympathetic than being told to wait quietly and hope 
for the best, 


Safeguards Asked For. 


What, then, do we ask? Something very modest and 
very reasonable. We ask merely for proper legal and 
judicial safeguards. Whatever we may think of price dis- 
crimination bysmonopolist bodies, we do not ask that this 
shall be infallibly prevented—we merely ask that it shail 
be subject to review by statutor? tribunals with power to 
pronounce against glaring inequities and to enforce their 
decisions. We ask that this selling monopoly shall be put 
under the compulsion to supply all consumers with the 
kind of coal that they need—subject again to safeguards 
against unreasonable requirements. We do not say that 
there shall be no increase in prices—we simply say that 
prices shall be subject to the ultimate jurisdiction of im- 
partial tribunals. The mere existence of these safeguards 
—these statutory provisions and tribunals—will of itself be 
sufficient, as everyone acquainted with commercial practice 
will agree, to ensure that unreasonable terms and exac- 
tions will not be made, and that, save in rare and excep- 
tional circumstances, the safeguards will never need to be 
brought into practical working. 

That is what we are asking and what I believe the 
British public and Parliament itself will feel it right for 
us to have. We ourselves in the Gas Industry well know 
and appreciate what it means to exercise powers of a mono- 
poly character under constitutional safeguards. We under- 
stand “and accept the reason and the need for such pro- 
visions. It is a particular irony that we and our brother 
utility industries which are similarly controlled should be 
the chief victims of a proposed arrangement for unre- 
stricted monopoly for fhdustrial dictatorship in a_hasic 
raw material, especiailly—and this is the final touch of 
irony—when that raw material itself competes directly 
with our own finished product. 

We have called this meeting for the express purpose of 
telling you what some of us, who are in the centre of 
things, feel about it. We want you to take these things 
down to the Provinces, and we want you to talk about 
them in your towns and your cities. We want you to rub 
it into your Councils because, after all, there is where the 
power lies. It has been represented to me and to others 
who have talked to the coal owners and to the Govern- 
ment that we are simply out for dividends and that we 
simply want to make money. You know perfectly well. 
however, that we are servants of the public. Our divi- 
dends are strictly limited by Acts of Parliament and every- 
thing is tied up in every possible way. You know per- 
fectly well that in the long run if prices of coal are forced 
up. then the consumer is going to suffer. and that is the 
point you have to take back and speak about in your 
cities and your towns. 

If the coal owners get their own wav, and if they pro- 
nose to go back to the glorious days when they had large 
dividends of 20 per cent. or 30 per cent. and everything was 
couleur de rose, who is going to suffer? It will be the 
general mass of the people of this country, the consumers 
of gas and electricity, and it is that that we want to rub in. 
We are not sneaking here as members of the National Gas 
Council or whatever it may be, but we are talking in the 
name of the body of the peovle who are going to suffer. 
If we make that clear it will make the Government and 
the coal owners pay attention, and it is in your power to 
go back to your districts and tell the facts about this thing 
and raise such a hubbub that the Government will even at 
the last moment take action on the lines we are asking. 
The time is not long, for these Orders will come into opera- 
tion on July 1 if nothing is done to rouse the country so 
that in the interests of our consumers we are given the 
protection we demand. [Applause.] 


A Far-Reaching Request. 


Sir Witxt1am Kay (Manchester) said it was a great 
pleasure for him to support the Chairman in a request’ 
that must be absolutely far-reaching to everyone in the 
Gas Industry. Lancashire and Cheshire had already had 
a dose of what had been mentioned in the form of a selling 
organization in the coal industry, and therefore he was 
sneaking from experience, coming as he did from Man- 
chester. This selling scheme was the only one in opera- 
tion at the present time under the 1930 Act, and knowing 
the effect of it, he could commend every word the Chair- 
man had said as to the results which would follow the 
Government’s latest proposals. That experience had com- 
pletely confirmed the Chairman’s views as to the ill-effects 
of such monopolies without restriction, for in Lancashire 
there had been experience not only of price increase. but 
of refusal to supply the coal required, which careful scienti- 
fic research had proved to be the most economical in the 
national interest for the production of gas and coke. 

The practical men in the Industry knew what it was to 
have their work interfered with by having to take material 
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which was unsuitable. It was a most serious problem 
that the coal owners should be placed in the position to 
be able to refuse to supply the quality of coal required 
and that they could not be challenged by the consumers 
by way of appeal to a Tribunal. Indeed, the coal owners 
were under no obligation to supply at all, and the request 
of the Gas Industry for a Committee to consider such 
points as these had been met with a positive refusal. The 
working of the Lancashire scheme had proved that the 
criticism of the Orders now before Parliament was not 
mere supposition, but was the result of realistic apprecia- 
tion of what actually happened under monopolies without 
safeguards. Therefore he had the greatest pleasure in 
supporting the Chairman and in impressing upon every- 
body the necessity for the greatest possible opposition to 
this shocking attempt at monopoly. 


A Well-Timed Protest. 


Alderman R. Tortincton (Leeds Gas Committee) said 
his Committee was pleased to take part in this protest. 
Yorkshiremen, he said, were pte a given the credit of 
being shrewd business men, and they were watching very 
carefully to see that that privilege was not taken away 
fai them by being deprived of any bargaining power 
with regard to coal supplies in the future. There was 
little doubt that the proposed action of the Government 
in their new Bill would affect all public utilities very seri- 
ously, and therefore the public generally, so that this pro- 
test was well timed. The Leeds Corporation, having both 
Gas and Electricity Undertakings, was perhaps in a some- 
what different position from some others represented at 
this meeting, and they appreciated the efforts of the Con- 
joint Conference in this matter. Both the Gas and Elec- 
tricity Committees in Leeds felt there was a sense of 
viciousness and unfairness in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment as embodied in the new Coal Mines Bill, and it was 
for that reason the Leeds Corporation was represented 
and willing to lend all possible assistance to the protest 
now being made. The Selling Agencies which it was pro- 
posed to set up would, if the Bill became law, be able to 
determine the type of coal which gas undertakings should 
use, notwithstanding that so much scientific work had 
been done in selecting the right types of coal for the pur- 
pose of making gas and coke. If that position came about 
the Gas Industry would be in a very serious position. 
Councillor Watter Muter (Convener, Edinburgh Gas 
Committee) said he was glad to have the opportunity of 
associating Scotland with the splendid lead which had been 
given from the Chair that afternoon. Sir David had stated 
the position beyond any shadow of doubt, and he did not 
think there was any representative at this impressive 
gathering who was under any delusion as to the intentions 
of the coal owners. He was glad Sir David from the Chair 
had made it so abundantly clear that the public utility 
undertakings were not attacking re-organization in the 
coal industry and were not attacking selling agencies per 
se; nor were they attacking the action of the coal owners 
and the Government of the day in endeavouring to get out 
of the cockpit of industrial trouble and dispute for all 
time our greatest basic industry. 


A Gross Constitutional Breach. 


They were attacking, however, what they regarded as 
a gross constitutional breach. He himself could not re- 
call, being a keen political and Parliamentary student, 
any action of any Government which had received so much 
public condemnation. It was remarkable that in the 
speeches by the President of the Board of Trade and of the 
Secretary for Mines and the other speeches which had 
followed in the debate in the House of Commons little or 
no attention was given to the public interest, and that 
was the reason why this meeting had been called. It was 
urged that whether they represented municipally owned 
public utility undertakings or privately owned undertak- 
ings, they were entitled to say to the Government that 
they expected protection through the agency of a statutory 
Tribunal in regard to their re quire ments and prices, and 
in the absence of such protection it was very important 
that they should make their views felt. 

He did not know what the intentions of the British Gas 
Federation were at a later date, but it was highly prob 
able that representatives would have to come to London 
from all parts of the country and flood the Lobby at the 
appropriate stage in order to impress their local Members 
of Parliament with the urgency and importance of this 
question. In these days of modern legislation, when legis 
lation came tumbling out of that great place at West- 
minster page by page, some of it very ill-digested and 
some of it quite useless, and in these complex days, when 
Members of Parliament had very diversified interests and 
preoccupation both at home and abroad, it seemed to him 
that they were quite incapable in many cases of being 
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seized of the importance of the public interest. Lezgisla. 
tion had proceeded apace and seemed to justify every thing 
the Lord Chief Justice recently said with regard to the 
bureaucracy of to-day. Therefore, concluded Councillor 
Muter, he hoped they would all take every conceivable and 
practicable opportunity of bringing home to the oa] 
owners of the country that the public utility undertaking; 
of the country were custodians of the rights of the con. 
sumer and would always continue to be so. 

Major F. J. Bywater (South Metropolitan Gas Com 
pany) said that Dr. Carpenter—-who unfortunately was 
unable to be present—had spent 60 years in the Gas In 
dustry and had never hesitated to raise his voice in the 
interests of the Industry. Many times during recent years 
Dr. Carpenter had protested against the operations of the 
1930 Act and against the unfairness of them to the Gas 
Industry, and he felt to-day that unless the Gas Industry 
and the country roused themselves they would be saddled 
with a monopoly which would not only hamper prices in 
the future, but would seriously interfere ‘with the develop- 
ment of the Industry in the future. Pe rsonally, said Major 
Bywater, he had spent a number of years in Newcastle in 
close touch with the coal owners, and although he hesitated 
to get into a discussion on such a complicated problem, 
the fact was that this very serious economic problem had 
been mixed up with the problem of employment. Redun. 
dant mines had been kept at work which in the ordinary 
course of things would have dropped out of operation. The 
price of coal had been kept at a high level and the wages 
of the miners at a low level, and there were no dividends, 
and it had ali been done under the egis of Parliamentary; 
sanction. 


Coal Owners Tired of the Act. 


It was no breach of confidence to say that the coal owners 
of Northumberland and Durham were thoroughly tired cf 
this Coal Mines Act. Under the compulsion of Parlia- 
mentary powers they met behind closed doors and fixed 
their prices, and they were able to inflict penalties on any- 
one who sold any coal below those prices. They also dis- 
criminated against the Gas Industry in favour of their 
own coke ovens and, in fact, they could do anything they 
pleased. These operations had been going on for five years 
and they were being very much intensified by the cessation 
of competition of any kind whatsoever—inter-district com- 
petition and inter- colliery competition. There was now 
one huge monopoly in this area, and in case there should 
be any leakage it was now proposed to have a Central 
Authority in London to correlate the whole business, and 
the gas and other industries were asked quietly to sit by 
and wait for Parliamentary sanction. 

There was now another batch of Orders lying on the 
Table of the House of Commons, and if they were not 
removed by July 1 they would become law, and then a 
huge monopoly would be set up all over the country. The 
Industry had done everything it could so far. Representa- 
tives of the Industry had seen the Minister of Mines on 
several occasions and the coal owners had been seen, but 
no redress had been secured in any shape or form. There- 
fore it was now a matter of carrying the agitation to the 
country and trying to persuade local Members of Parlia- 
ment through the municipal and other undertakings to 
take strong action in the direction desired. 

Finally, Major Bywater said there was one thing he 
wished to bring very definitely forward, and that was that 
a subtle and insidious background had been given to the 
new Bill in discriminating against the Gas Industry by 
suggesting that the Gas Industry had not been paying a 
fair price for its coal. But everybody present knew that 
that simply was not true. { Hear, hear. ] The Industry 
had paid a fair price for its coal, and it should be brought 
prominently forward in this agitation that the Industry 
was not asking for any favour at all; it was simply asking 
for protection and fair play. 


The Manufacturers’ Viewpoint. 


Mr. H. James Yates, speaking from the manufacturing 
side, said he could give one instance in which the position 
which would arise under the new Coal Mines Bill would 
seriously affect the business of his organization. They 
used a very large amount of coal during the year in fur- 
naces for the production of enamelled goods, and it was ol 
the utmost importance to have a particular fuel to suit 
that purpose. If they were dictated to and had to take 
fuel which was unsuitable, they would be unable to pro- 
duce a kind of enamel which would be of any use so far 
as length of life was concerned. He could also raise many 
other points in connection with the various processes in 
the business of his organization, but suggested that the 
one he had referred to sufficiently illustrated the import 
ance of not being dictated to as to the type of fuel that 
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should be bought or the place from where it should be 
obtained. 

Mr. Witxiam Casu said the reason he had been asked to 
say a few words was that he happened this year to be 
Chairman of the Conjoint Conference of Public Utilities 
Association, which comprised representatives of gas, water, 
electricity, trams, and hydraulic power, all of whom were, 
of course, consumers of coal; and while this meeting was 
a meeting of the Gas Industry he could say that there 
would be a further meeting held under the auspices of the 
(onjoint Conference. He also understood that the elec- 
trical people were holding a meeting on their own, so that 
the public utilities were at one in this matter, which was 
of some importance, so that it might not be said that they 
as gas men had only the interests of the Gas Industry at 
heart. ; 

Continuing, Mr. Cash said he would like to sum up in 
a few words the case which Sir David had put so clearly 
before them. What were the obiects of this meeting, and 
what was it they really wanted? They wanted the quality 
of coal necessary for their business secured to them; they 
wanted no unfair discrimination against public utilities. 
By that he did not mean to say that they were nec -essarily 
to have their coal at the cheapest price supplied to any- 
body, but they did object to any method of discrimination 
against public utilities or founded on the fact, as some 
people seemed to imagine, that the price of coal was a 
matter of no importance to the public utilities because it 
could be passed on. It was true in one sense that it could 
he ela t » on; but that involved the consumer, and that 
was where they did quite reasonably claim to represent 
the consumer in these representations which they desired 
to press on the Government and the coal owners. 


A Tribunal Required. 


They also wanted the Tribunal which had been referred 
to, and they wanted that Tribunal to be effective and to 
have aceess to prices which were, in fact, being charged, 
because if the public utilities were going to allege they 
were being unfairly charged they would want to know 
what other people were being charged. Moreover, they 
wanted this Tribunal to have executive powers. Up to 
the present they had had no effective answer to their re- 
quests, either from the Government or the coal owners. 
In fact, so far as he understood the position, the owners 
merely said: ‘*‘ Trust us and we shall treat you fairly.’’ 
They had heard what Sir David Milne-Watson has said on 
that matter. If they were such fair and generous and 
reasonable people, what possible objection could the coal 
owners have to a Tribunal being set up to investigate 
these matters if there was any idea that the public utili- 
ties were not being properly treated? 

Sir David had spoken of the dangers of setting up an 
uncontrolled monopoly. In that connection reference 
could be made to the railways, and there they had the 
Railway Rates Tribunal to which the trader could appeal. 
Gas and electricity supply were quasi-monopolies, but not 
actual monopolies, because of the competition between 
them. Moreover, the Gas Industry was controlled both 
as to the quality of the gas supplied, the price at which it 
was supplied, and the dividends which could be paid. If 
that was proper teatment for the Gas Industry—and they 
did not complain—then they saw no reason why the Gas 
Industry should not be given similar protection against 
this proposed coal monopoly. 

Mr. Cash said it should be made known as widely as 
Pe Ae to the public exactly what the Orders now lying 
on the Table of the House of Commons really meant. He 
had one of these Draft Orders with him, and the following 
paragraph from it indicated clearly the scope of these 
Orders : 

‘“* For determining in the manner specified in the 
scheme the markets in which and the persons or class 
of person to whom the owner of each coal mine in the 
district may sell or supply coal from his coal mine, 
and for controlling in manner so specified the terms 
and conditions of any contract for the sale or supply 
of such coal by such owner, including . . . the terms 
and conditions relating to the tonnage and class or 
description of coal to be supplied, the price thereof, 
the period within which it is to be supplied, and, in 
the case of coal supplied for re-sale by the buyers, the 
market or areas in which and the terms on which the 
coal may be re-sold; and for controlling the amount 
of any commission or allowance given by the owner 
of a mine under any such contract; and to ensure, 
so far as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
scheme that the terms and conditions of such con- 
tract are eng and enforced.’ 

And, said Mr. Cash, there would be no appeal by the 
consumer! Was that fair; was that just; was that Eng- 
lish, he asked? The Gas Industry suggested it was not, 
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and therefore it was necessary to continue this protest to 
see that this thing did not go through. He spoke as a user 
of goal to some substantial extent, and he also had the 
honour to represent in a measure several important public 
utility undertakings. For all these reasons he heartily 
supported the suggestions made by the Chairman and 
the resolution which was shortly ‘to be put to the meeting. 

Mr. Georce Heirs (Nuneaton), referring to the sugges- 
tion sometimes made that the Gas Industry could pass on 
the increased charges to the consumer, said he could ima- 
gine circumstances in which this could not be done. Coal 
was being sold to electricity undertakings at shillings 
per ton less than the coal supplied to gas undertakings, 
and that was an important factor preventing the passing 
on of the increased price of coal to the gas consumer. 
Although the Gas Industry at the present time was only 
using about 20 million tons of coal per annum, they might 
very soon be requiring 40 million tons, and he would very 
much like to know the hidden hand behind these market 
ing schemes, because the more that was known in that 
way the better the schemes could be fought. He sug- 
gested it might be worth while for the Gas Industry to 
consider buying a colliery or two. He did not see why 
that should not be done; money was cheap at the present 
time, and why not get on with it? 


Action in Salford. 


Alderman J. H. Kearns (Chairman, Salford Gas Com- 
mittee) said it was beyond his comprehension why so many 
delegates should have been brought to London to be asked 
to do what Salford had ‘already done. It had been sug- 
gested from the platform that this matter should be taken 
up in the districts, and Salford had already taken action 
of that kind. As an instance of the effect of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Selling Scheme, he said that recently the 
Salford Gas Committee had to go into the question of coal 
supplies, and found itself in the hands of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire coal owners, who asked from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
extra on the prices of the existing contracts. Quotations 
were then obtained from Yorkshire, which were lower, and 
the contracts were placed in Yorkshire, although the Com- 
mittee was criticized for doing so. If, however, the new 
Bill went through there would be no difference in the 
price of coal from Lancashire, Yorkshire, or anywhere 
else. Therefore, in Salford, they had approached their 
local Members of Parliament and had supplied them with 
copies of everything that had passed at the meetings of 
the Conjoint Conference of Public Utility Undertakings, 
and they had already been assured of the assistance of the 
three Members for Salford. Every effort should be made 
that the first essential should be representation from the 
public point of view and not from the owners’ point of view, 
and in view of what had been said from the platform, 
he was a little surprised that action on the lines suggested, 
and already taken by Salford, had not been taken generally 
throughout the country. The people of Salford had been 
definitely told that if this Bill became law the charges 
for gas and electricity must be increased, and he hoped 
that line of action would be taken by representatives of 
the public utilities throughout the country. 


The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the Lancashire and 
Cheshire scheme was the only one so far in operation. The 
others had been Tabled in the House of Commons. Con- 


tinuing, he pointed out that this meeting was the culmina- 
tion of long negotiations, and it was necessary to carry 
on negotiations in an endeavour to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement before contemplating public meetings. They 
had seen the Minister of Mines and the coal owners over 
and over again, either privately or as deputations. 
Promises had been made that consideration would be given 
to the matter, and it was only just and right that the 
answers should be waited for. The Gas Industry was now 
in a position to say that these answers were unsatisfactory; 
hence this meeting. Sir David repeated that the Gas In: 
dustry had no monopoly, and that it was in the interests 
of the citizens of the country these protests were being 
made. Therefore, he again urged that the strongest 
possible protest should be made against any attempt to 
create a monopoly in the most completely basic raw 
material in this country. 

In conclusion, Sir David moved the following resolution : 


That this meeting of the British Gas Federation, 
having heard the statements made by Sir David Milne- 
Watson and others, including representatives of the 
Cities of Edinburgh, Leeds, and Manchester 


(1) Demands that 
(a) provisions for the adequate protection of 
coal consumers should be introduced into 
the Monopoly schemes which are now being 
prepared; and 
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(b) in particular these monopolies should be 
under obligation to supply coal of a quality 
reasonably required by the consumer; and 

(c) impartial and independent tribunals with 
effective powers should he set up in each 
district, to which aggrieved consumers 
could appeal, whether the coal be required 
for gas, electricity, water, or any other in- 
dustrial or domestic purpose, 


Gas 


Women’s Council 
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(2) Pledges itself to use all legitimate means to 
rouse public opinion as to the necessity oi 
the above-mentioned safeguards. 


Sir Witt1Am Kay (Manchester) seconded the 
which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. F. H. Jones, the meeting accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks to Sir David Milne-Watson for 
presiding, 


resolt ion, 


Hold First Annual Meeting 


Between four and five hundred members from all parts of 

the country attended the First Annual General Meeting of 

the Women’s Gas Council, which was held at Londonderry 
House, Park Lane, W. |, on Tuesday, May 26 last. 





In the unavoidable absence of the President of the Council 
(the Marchioness of Londonderry, D.B.E.), the chair was 
taken by the Dowager Lady NUNBURNHOLME, J.P., who is 
one of the Vice-Presidents, 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, referred with 
regret to the absence of their President and expressed ap- 
preciation of her kindness in lending her house for the 
holding of their first Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual Report. 


Miss K. M. 
First Annual Report, for the period June 1, 
31, 1936, and the following points of interest are 
duced therefrom. 

The work of the first few months has necessarily been of 
a two-fold nature—first, the establishment of the Council 
as a National Organization in a position to affiliate with 
other organizations working for and among women; and, 
secondly, the formation of local branches and affiliated as- 
sociations to carry on the work of the Council throughout 
the country. The Council has affiliated to the National 
Council of Women (on w hose Housing and Household Ser- 
vice Committees it is represented); the National Women 
Citizens’ Association; the Women’s Employment Federa- 
tion; and the League of Nations Women’s Advisory Council; 
while other bodies with which it has co-operated during 
the year are the National Union Townswomen’s Guilds; the 


Haein (the Organizing Secretary) read the 
1935, to March 
repro 


Housing Centre; the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects; the Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs; the 


National Council of Girls’ Clubs; the Smoke Abatement 
Society; the National Safety-First Association; the Batter- 
sea Polytechnic; and the ¢ Cardiff Domestic Science College. 
In addition, the Women’s Gas Council was represented at 
the Sixth International Congress for Scientific Management 
and at the recent B.B.C. Conference. 

A panel of suitable lecturers, willing to speak to branches, 
has been built up for the benefit of Branch Secretaries, and 
is constantly receiving additions. 

A neat and attractive badge has been produced for the 
use of members of the Council, and this is included in mem- 
bers’ subscription. The publication of the Women’s Gas 
Council Magazine has had to be postponed owing to pres 
sure of work connected with branch organization; but an 
Editor has now been appointed, and the first number is 
anticipated in the early autumn. 

The Council was asked to assist the National Council of 
Women Research Committee in providing gas exhibits 
for a section of the Exhibition held in connection with the 
British Association meeting at Norwich. The whole Ex- 
hibition was later transferred to British Industries House, 
London, where it attracted considerable attention. The 
Council was also consulted in connection with the appro- 
priate gas cooking installation for a Housing-the-Old Ex 
hibition organized by the Housing Centre in January last. 
The Council had a stand at the Exhibition of Women’s 
Progress held at Sunderland House last March, and showed 
a modern kitchen unit as a background to a literature 
stand. 

A considerable number of districts have been visited, and 
in all cases local branches are under consideration. To 
Harrogate goes the honour of being the first branch to 
affiliate, while Swindon and Exeter have affiliated their 
existing organizations and Birmingham has formed a 


branch within their original Ladies’ Circle. Twenty-three 
branches have been formed, while inaugural meetings have 
been arranged for four others. 


Training of Demonstrators. 


A small Sub-Committee met on Oct. 24, 1935, to discuss 
the proposal that a syllabus should be prepared and sent 
to Education bodies setting forth the requirements for 
demonstrators in the Gas Industry. This Committee urged 
the need for some more definite system of training to 
follow the course in Domestic Science and Cookery which 
must be the background of the demonstrator’s training. 
They recommended that some course be instituted to en 
able fully-trained Domestic Science Students to qualify in 
Gas Cookery Demonstration and that a diploma be issued 
by the Women’s Gas Council, to candidates who have had 
practical experience with a Gas U ndertaking, and pass an 
examination in this subject. 

Through the co-operation of Miss Masters, 
mental course was started at the 
the Spring Term, and Miss Godfrey, of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, London, was appointed lecturer in Gas 
Cookery Demonstration. The course proved very popula’ 
and is being continued this term, while it is now planncu 
to extend the course to two evenings a week covering two 
if not three terms starting from next September, so that 
students taking their Cookery training can attend this more 
comprehensive evening course at the same time, at the end 
of which it will be possible for them to take an examina- 
tion which will qualify them for the diploma after further 
practical experience, 

Other Colleges have shown their interest in this scheme 
and it is hoped that it will be extended outside London. 

Details of the proposed Summer School to be held at the 
Cardiff Domestic Science College from Sept. 11 to 15 are 
now available, and nearly every place has been fillec.' It 
is anticipated that this will not only be instructive, but 
should be of the greatest help to demonstrators in affording 
them an opportunity of meeting and discussing their work 
and problems. 

The Executive Committee, concludes the Report, feel 
that the real enthusiasm of all members in the first year? 
work is a great encouragement for the future, and pr 
mises a rapid development of the Council’s activities. 

Moving the adoption of the Report, Mrs. Frep. Tayior 
remarked that membership of the Women’s Gas Council 
would be of advantage to all progressively-minded women 
in the advancement of the welfare of their homes, in the 
up-bringing of their children, and in the general better- 
ment of the women of the nation. Personally, she was 
amazed at the Council’s progress. In her own area of 
Altrincham, for instance, where they had been going four 
months, they had already enrolled 130 members in the 
course of their four meetings, and the atmosphere at those 
gatherings was really wonderful. 

The Report was unanimously adopted, as also was the 
statement of accounts, which showed the Council to be in 
a sound financial condition. 


an experi- 


Officers and Committee. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry was unanimously re- 
elected President of the Council, and the CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (Miss Wolseley-Lewis) stated that 
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all the Vice-Presidents were willing to stand for re-election. 
they ‘were therefore re-elected as follows: 
Miss Adler, J.P. 


Mrs. W. A. Cadbury 
Lady Chatterjee,O.B.E.,M.A., B.Sc. 


The Countess Jellicoe 
The Countess of Limerick 
Sir David Milne-Watson,LL.D.,D.L. 


Lady Davis Lady Steel-Maitland 
Lady Emmott, J.P. The Rt. Hon. Lord Moynihan, 
Mrs. A. S. Giles K.C.M.G. 


sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. 
Lady Humphries 


The Dowager Lady Nunburnholme 
Sir Isidor Salmon, C.B.E. 


The 


elected : 


following additional Vice-Presidents were also 


Lady Duckham 
Miss Faithfull 


Lady Sydenham of Combe 
Lady Woodward 


The ballot then took place for elections to the Executive 

Committee, and the following ladies were elected : 

|.ady Ruth Balfour Mrs. Eileen Murphy 

Mrs. Cottington Taylor Mrs. Roberts 

Miss Crawford Mrs. L.’Epine Smith 

Miss Francis Mrs. Fred. Taylor 

Miss Humphries Miss Webster 

Mrs. Iredale Miss Willans, M.B.F. 

Miss Kirkby Miss Ellington-Wright, M.B.E. 

Miss Mathias 


A number of alterations to the Rules and Constitution of 
the Council were then submitted and approved, Miss 
Wo.LsELEY-Lewis briefly explaining in each case the reason 
for the suggested amendments, 

The Council’s Auditors (Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co.) were 
duly re-appointed for the ensuing year. 

Miss WoLsELEY-LEwIs thereafter proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Dowager Lady Nunburnholme for coming 
at great personal inconvenience to take the chair on that 
occasion. They could not have found any of their Vice- 
Presidents better qualified to preside- over their meeting. 
She was a perfect Chairman, and they were fortunate to 
have secured her for their First Annual General Meeting. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded, and the 
CHAIRMAN, in acknowiedgment, said that it had been a 
great pleasure to her to deputize for her old friend Lady 
Londonderry, and it had been a privilege and honour to 
meet all of them. 

Tea was subsequently provided, and a number of mem- 
bers of The Institution of Gas Engineers, whose Annual 
Meeting was taking place concurrently, took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Londonderry House to support the meet- 
ing of the Women’s Gas Council. 


The, Council’s Progress. 


After tea, Miss Hatpin gave a short Address in which she 

outlined the aims and objects of the Women’s Gas Council 
and drew attention to the progress made during the period 
since their inception. 
The Women’s Gas Council, she said, came into being in 
May last year because it was necessary to have some 
national body which could represent the millions of women 
throughout the country who used gas in their homes. Their 
potential membership was accordingly enormous, and _ the 
objects of the Council were to form a platform on which 
those women could put forward their ideas and experience 
ana waich would make them of inestimable value as an ad- 
visory body of people who were experts at their own job— 
which was the home—that was, an advisory body of home 
experts who by pooling their ideas could perform much con- 
structive work and could bridge the gulf between the 
scientist and the housewife and link the manufacturer with 
the consumer. 

Secondly, this interchange of ideas and discussions on 
matters appertaining to the home was instructive and at 
the same time enjoyable to the busy housewife whose time 
was precious but who had a yearning for information on 
the latest developments which modern science could pro- 
vide. They gave her an opportunity of studying these 
problems connected with scientific home management and 
at the same time of meeting her friends in a sociable way. 
By this means the practical questions of the day could be 
studied and given their proper place in the housewife’s 
vision, and she was enabled to see these outside problems 
as they affected her home and the homes of others. 

[t was the housewife’s voice on Government and Public 
Committees engaged in problems and questions affecting 
women such as housing and welfare work generally; and 
it was the means of collecting and distributing information 
about gas as it affected the home, child welfare, hygiene, 
housing, slum clearance, and smoke abatement—all sub- 
jects of vital importance to women. s 

Their branches, which were run by a Committee, met 
recularly for discussions on any topics of interest to the 
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housewife; hence some were specializing in home furnish- 
ing, interior decoration, others in nutrition and dietetics, 
while the health of the family also had a place in the 
scheme of things. Thus it would be seen that this was 
something more than a women’s Council; it was, in fact, a 
social service which a great Industry offered its women 
clients. , 

By affiliating with other womén’s organizations they not 
only kept their members in touch with all that was being 
done by women and for women to-day, but they took their 
part in discussion on those subjects affecting the housewife, 
and as they grew in number they would represent an ever 
increasing section of public opinion. 

The average woman spent the majority of her life in her 
home, and their endeavour was to make the science of 
homemaking so attractive an art that the general standard 
of living might be raised throughout the land to the high 
standard which already existed in some parts of the coun- 
try, and at the same time assist in the task of helping the 
working-class housewife to get the best value for her money, 
showing her how to buy economically and cook appetisingly, 
on, the small amount of money available. 

The Gas Industry, concluded Miss Halpin, gave the 
women of England the hospitality of its premises and the 
benefit of its organization in an attempt to enable the 
housewives of this land to make their homes the delight and 
joy they could be when much of the drudgery and 
monotony of tasks performed under old fashioned methods 
was eliminated—and so enable them to have leisure to per- 
form the double duty laid upon them to-day of being good 
housewives and at the same time taking their places as 
citizens of an Empire which badly needed their help. 


Germany Teaches Housewifery. 


An interesting Address was then given by an English- 
born lady who for fifty years had been resident in Germany, 
in which she described the steps that were being taken to 
re-institute German women in their former position as 
** models of housewifery.”’ 

Chiefly owing to the war and its lamentable results, she 
said, the German housewife was losing all interest in her 
home and family and was growing careless, extravagant, 
and lazy. Something had to be done. In came a new 
Government and a Ministry of Women was established. In 
a very short time arrangements were made for the domestic 
training of girls leaving school. The plan was actually a 
kind of school extension consisting of a year’s domestic 
tuition. She could not say it was popular—compulsion was 
never popular—but as it was a duty to the nation and to 
themselves it would soon be shouldered as a matter of 
course. 

With this aim in view 10 preparatory schools were train- 
ing sufficient domestic teachers for the masses of girls leav- 
ing school each year. To-day, 10,000 to 12,000 girls were 
placed in private families as apprentices for a term of a 
year. 

The girl of 13 from the Elementary School was placed in 
a family for a year, girl and mistress being given a 6 weeks’ 
trial before settling down for the year’s apprenticeship. 
There were no wages, but 6 marks a month were given as 
pocket-money. A lady inspectress kept her eye on the 
girl and visited the family from time to time. 

The next grade was that of the girl of 15 of the higher 
school who was going in for civil service, secretarial, muni- 
cipal, or nursing work, or for teaching in domestic colleges. 
She took a three years’ course in a ‘‘ Frauenschule.”’ 

The third class consisted of those who were going in for 
academical study and were in possession of their degrees. 
They had six months’ training only. All three classes 
finished up with a certificate for “* proficiency in house- 
wifery.”’ 

The elementary girl might, like her sisters of the higher 
schools, pick her calling, or remain in domestic service, 
drawing, after apprenticeship, full wages. It was not con- 
sidered advisable to place these young schoolgirls in 
families having no other domestic aid, and preference was 
given to those families possessing an elder maid, or where 
the mistress worked together with the girl and the family 
was small. Great care was taken that the girls did not 
overwork their strength. 

The inspectress soon found out if things were not as they 
ought to be, and immediately regulated affairs. On the 
whole, results were satisfactory, and the idea was slowly 
gaining ground. 

A short discussion followed, in which several ladies asked 
questions of the speaker, after which a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to her on the proposition of the Cuarr- 
MAN, who remarked that they had all been extremely in- 
terested in the new light which she had thrown upon the 
important question of training girls. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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On GAS-HEATED 
CENTRAL RANGE 


A most efficient Gas-heated Range. Externally heated Ovens. | 
Solid flat top  hotplates. Body adequately insulated. 


Bain Marie at end. Black or vitreous enamelled finish. 





By Appointment 


Illustration shows Carron Gas-heated 


Central Range, having six ovens, 
fitted in the Kitchen of a London 
catering establishment. 


Drawings and Estimates Gratis. Gas Cooking 


Apparatus Catalogue, No. 6G, post free. 
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FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS & CO., LIMITED 


GAS AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
VULCAN IRONWORKS,{?CHURCH FENTON, LEEDS 


4 We make GASHOLDERS of 
every Type, Size, and Capacity. 


Write for particulars of our 
PATENT “VULCAN” BALL-THRUST 
SELF - LUBRICATING CARRIACES. 


Absolutely the last word in Smooth 
Working, Strength, and Stability. 
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REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 
TO EXISTING GASHOLDERS 
CARRIED OUT EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


Enquiries solicited for :-— 
Condensers,Washers, Purifiers, 
Scrubbers, Tar Extractors, 
Gas Drying Plants, Tar and 
Liquor Pumps, Storage Tanks, 
Riveted and Weided Pipes, and 
Constructional Iron and Steel 

Work of all kinds. 
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Sole Makers of the 
““P.M.”” SEMI-WATER GAS PLANT. 
Produces over 230 Therms per Ton of Coke. 


ALSO 
“TAMWORTH ” CALORIFIC-VALUE 
CONTROLLER. 
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Gas Markets and Manufactures 


Stock Market Report 


(For Stock and Share Lists, see later pages) 


With the approach of the Whitsuntide holiday and other 
obvious counter attractions the Stock Exchange did not antici- 
pate a very busy time last week; but despite the general slack- 
ness most markets closed firm and steady. A feature was the 
revival of interest and consequent hardening of prices in — 
gilt-edged market—though this is not uncommon when the War 
Loan interest is due. Home rails weakened at the opening and 
closed without further change. Industrials were patchy with 
here and there some good features notably British Oxygen and 
(erebos shares. The long account finishes during the current 
week, after which a return to more active conditions is 
anticipated. 

Despite the falling off in the volume of business in most 
sections the support for gas stocks and shares was about com- 
parable with that of the previous week and prices with few 
exceptions remained unaltered. There were only five changes 
in the Official List which included a further rise of a point in 
the Montevideo stock on the dividend announcement. This will 
be 13%, making 3% free of tax for the year 1933, while a further 
similar rate is to be disbursed, half to be paid on July 8 next 
and the other half when funds are a. South Afri 
£10 shares also hardened again and closed 3 up at 43. ‘The 
Supplementary List provided the highest increases with Hamp- 
ton Court gaining 3} points to 175}, business being done at 1773, 
and Yorktown rising 3 to 1823; the yields at these prices work 
out at £4 2s. 8d.% and £4 14s, 3d.% respectively. At the Pro- 
vincial Exchanges Bristol 5°% debenture was marked up 1 to 
1273, but Sheffield consolidated dropped a similar amount’ to 
1473. It should be noted, however, that on the London Ex- 
change, where prices are as a rule‘a few points lower than 
those on the local Exchanges, business in the Sheffield stock 
was recorded last week at 148. 

The Wandsworth new 4% preference is now officially quoted 
and has therefore been transferred from the Supplementary 
List. The new 5% preference of the Portsmouth Company has 
also been added to the Official List though the opening quota- 
tion of 130-135 is high when compared with similar stocks of 
larger undertakings. 





Current Sales of Gas Products 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
May 30. 
There are no changes to report in the prices of tar products, 
which remain as quoted on the 25th instant. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May 30. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 20s. 3d. to 25s. 3d. Pitch—East Coast, 35s. 
to 37s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 35s. 
to 37s. 6d.* Toluole, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Coal-tar 
crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, Is. 43d, to 1s. 54d. Heavy naphtha, North, Is. 13d. 
to Is, 23d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
43d. to 43d.; low gravity, 43d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic acid 60’s, 2s, 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, eee to £24. Salts, 100s. to 105s., bags included. 
Anthracene ‘‘ A ’’ quality, ad. to 3id. per minimum 40%, purely 
nominal; ‘“*B” quality, unsalable. 


All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 








Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, May 30. 


Business still continues rather re sstricted for want of prompt 
supplies of the finer products. Prices in all departments, with 
perhaps the exception of pitch, are firm. 

Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 34s. 
en ane in bulk, 

Pitch remains unaltered meantime at 35s. to 37s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and 35s. per ton ex works in bulk for 
home trade. 

Refined tar.—While quite considerable quantities are changing 
hands, there is not_so much activity as is anticipated at this 
time of the year. Quotations remain at 3d. to 34d. per gallon 
f.o.r. for export, and 32d. to 4d. per gallon ex works in buyers’ 
packages for home trade. 

Creosote oil.—A wed throughput is maintained at the fol- 
lowing prices: B.E.S.A . Specification, 54d. to 53d. per gallon; 
low gravity, 54d. to 54d. per gallon; neutral oil, 54d. to 53d. per 
gallon; all ex ‘works i in bulk. 

Cresylic acid.—This is a strong feature and availabK& supplies, 
which are relatively small, command not lower than the follow- 
ine prices: Pale, 97/99%, 1s. 10d. to 2s. per gallon; dark, 


to 35s. per ton 


wv. 


97 /99%, 1s. 8d. te Is. 10d. per gallon; pale, 
2s. 6d. per gallon; all ex works nakéc 

Crude naphtha.—Only small q 
values are steady at 53d. to 53d. 
quality and district, 

Solvent naphtha. 90/160 grade is 1s. 53d. to 1s. 63d. per 
gallon, and 90/ 190 heavy naphtha is 1s. 1d. = Is, 2d. per gallon. 
Motor benzole is available at 1s. 34d. to Is, 4d. per gallon. 
Pyridine. —90/160 grade is 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gallon, and 90/140 

grade is 5s. Gd. to 6s. per gallon. 


99/100%, 2s, 3d. to 


ntities are available and 
per gallon, according to 





Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


ae ¢& s. d. 
Crude benzole o 84 to o 9g per gallon at works 
Motor to w« & < os \ 
90% es rs wt SS e 
Pure :? «= t = = 





Contracts Advertised To-Day 


Coal. 


Brigg Gas Department. [p. 740.] 
Severn Valley Gas Corjioration, Ltd., 
tion, Ltd. [p. 740.] 


Coke Storage Hopper. 


and Gas Consolida- 


Middleton Gas Department. [p. 740.] 
Exhauster and Steam Engine. 

Dewsbury Gas Department. |p. 740.] 
Paint. 

Southport Gas Department. [p. 740.] 
Painting. 

Southport Gas Department. [p. 740.] 


Retort Repairs. 
Burton-on-Trent Gas Department. [p 
Tar. 
Brigg Gas Department. 


. 740.] 


Lp. 740.] 





Trade Notes 
The Drayton Armstrong Steam Trap Book. 


A useful handbook has just been published by the Drayton 
Regulator and Instrument Company, Ltd., of West Drayton, 
Middlesex, on the subject of steam traps. While dealing par- 
ticularly with the Drayton-Armstrong steam trap, the publica- 
tion has a very useful section dealing with the subject in 
general. 


Solving Coke Problems. 


An attractive publication has recently been produced by 
Messrs. Robert Cort & Son, Ltd., Reading Bridge Ironworks, 
Reading. The front cover of this booklet has been executed by 
the famous Heath Robinson, who gives his solution to the pro- 
blem of coke grading, which, with its seemingly endless number 
of humorous little details, will make a ready appeal to those 
interested in the subject. Despite the light vein of the cover, 
the contents of this publication are set out in a _ businesslike 
manner and. deal with the Firm’s plant for cutting, grading, 
debreezing, conveying, and screening coke. Very liberally illus- 
trated, this book should provide the Gas Engineer, whatever 
the size of the Works under his charge, with the particular 
coke plant he requires. The Firm’s plant has been installed 
at over two hundred gas-works up and down the country as 
well as at almost forty by-product coke ovens. ‘ 





Gas Undertaking Result 
Rochdale. 


The Rochdale Corporation Gas Committee had before them on 
May 20 the results of the Department’s trading during the 
financial year ended March 31. After placing a sum of £4,000 
to the renewals fund there is a net profit of £4,165, as compared 
with £3,999 in the previous year, an increase of £165. The 
Committee decided to place £1,500 of the surplus to workins 
capital, and to add the balance of £2,665 to the reserve fund, 
which will then stand at £9,094. The total income for the year 
was £159,517, compared with £151,882 in the previous year. The 
receipts from the sale of gas show an increase of £1,228 and 
from the sale of residuals an increase of £4,544. During the 
year the Department sold nearly 22 million cu.ft. more gas than 
in 1934-5, an increase of approximately 3°6%. 
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MODERN PRACTICE AT ITS BEST 


AT BUXTON.... 





Modern practice has been adopted at the 
works of the Buxton Corporation Gas 
Department in the form of the new Glover- 
West vertical retort installation and coke 
cutting and grading unit iilustrated above. 
The plant comprises eight retorts and began 
service toward the end of 1935. Breeze- 
burning producer equipment and a waste- 
heat recovery unit are incorporated. 


_———— 





ince the 1935 Institution Meeting 


carbonizing plants of WEST design and. con- 
struction have been started up or put in hand 





in Gt. Britain and Ireland, Australia, S. Africa, 
Denmark, France, and Spain. 


New Installations of Glover-West verticals have been 
put into commission for the Llanelly Gas Light 
Company, the Stratford-upon-Avon Corporation Gas 
Department, the Slough Gas and Coke Company, 


simce the 1935 Institution Meeting are in hand for 
the Gas Undertaking of Mataro, Spain, the Newry 
U.D.C. Gas Department, the Gas Undertaking of 
Vannes, France (3rd order), the Gas Undertaking 





MANCHESTER 





the Kilsyth Corporation Gas Department and the 
Buxton Corporation Gas Department, and extensions 
to similar plants for the Buckhaven and Leven Gas 
Commissioners, the Montrose Gas Company, Ltd., 
the Manchester Corporation Gas Department (Roch- 
dale Road Station), the Johannesburg Municipal 
Gas Department and the St. Helens Corporation 
Gas Department. Installations of Westvertical cham- 
bers have been put into service for the Watford 
and St. Albans Gas Company and the Willenhall 
Gas Company. 


Orders for Glover-West Vertical Retort plants received 


of Tarbes, France (2nd order), the South Brisbane 
Gas Company, Australia (2nd order), the Salford 
Corporation Gas Department (2nd and 3rd orders), 
the Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd., the 
Romford Gas Company (5th order), the Dudley, 
Brierley Hill and District Gas Company (3rd order), 
the Kelso Gas Company, Ltd. the Altrincham Gas 
Company, the Bilston Gas Light and Coke Company 
(2nd order), the Grangemouth Corporation Gas Depart 
ment (2nd order), the Johannesburg Municipal Gas 
Department (3rd order), the Ballymena U.D.C. Gas 
Department (2nd order). and the Yeadon and Guiseley 
Gas Company (2nd order). 


THE Weyl SYSTEMS 


CLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS © WESTVERTICAL CARBONIZINC CHAMBERS © WEST FUEL PLANTS 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


LONDON: COLUMBIA House, ALDwycH, W.C. 2 


: ALBION IRONWORKS, MiLEs PLATTINC 


6 9KER. MANCHESTER 


LTD. 





8 a WESGASCO, ESTRAND, LONDON ” 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES, 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST 


Official Quotations on the London Stock Exchange 





1,767,439 


19,284,128 
2,600,000 
4,477,106 
8,602,497 
3,642,770 


3,500,000 
270,466 
100 


a.—The 





Dividends, 
Stock When 
nad — Prev Last 
Share Dividend. Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. 
% p.a. | % pa 
Stk. Mar. 16 7 2 
” Dec. 16 
” Feb. 17 
| Mar. 30 4! 9 
Stk. Mar. 2 4 
~ | Dec. 16 
— i oaee h , 
” ” Hf i 
» | Mar. 2 
” Dec. 16 





4 4 
7 7 
I 1 
9} 9 
7 7 
6 6 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
7 7 
6 6 
6 6 
7 8 
7 7 
53 54 
4 4 
5 5 
: vs 17/6s| 34 
10 | 22May °33 6 4 
10 6Nov."33 4) 43 
Stk. | Jan. 6 4} 4} 
” Feb. 3 6 6 
” Dec. 16 5 5 
1 Api. 20 2/- 2i- 
| o 1/4: 1/42 
! Mar. 30 -/11-48 - 11-48 
1 om 1/330 1/330 
Stk. | Feb. 3 5 5 
” Dec. 2 3 3 
* Feb. 17 5 5 
” - 7 7 
” ” 5 5 
” Dec. 16 5 5 
- Feb. 3 5 5 
” Feb. 17 6 6 
” Dec. 16 5 5 
” Feb. 3 5: 5: 
” o 3! 3! 
” ms 4 4 
v May 18 3 3 
” * 5 5 
” ° 44 4! 
” Feb. 17 6 6 
| Mar. 16 1,7! 17 
Stk. Mar. 2 6 6 
* May 18 8 12 
‘ Jan. 20 34 35 
” Feb. 17 8) 8! 
” Mar. 16 8 10 
” Dec. 16 3 3 
» | May 18 {10 110 
—| Ag 1 54 5h 
Stk. Feb. 17 5 ¥ 
” = 4 4 
” Dec. 16 4 4 
” “s 5 ‘5 
_ Jan. 2 34 34 
Stk. Nov. 18 +3 13 
» | Feb. 67 74 73 
” Feb. 3 5 5 
i Apl. 20 19 17 
” Dec. 16 8 8 
» | Feb. 3 8} 8} 
” oo 5 5 
. Feb. 17 aa 5 
” Feb. 3 5 5 
1 Apl. 20 1 /- 1/- 
1 Mar. 16 -/10!, -/10! 
Stk. Feb. 17 8} 5 
10 27May "3533 (34 
May 1/22 1/22 
I Mar. 16 -/10s | -/108 
1 4 4 
Stk. Feb. 17 4 4 
«| m2 . 64 
” ° 6 6 
” , 4 4 
* Dec. 16 3 3 
” Jan. 6 5 5 
* Feb. 6 6 
” o 5 5 
” P 4 4 
” Dec. 16 5 5 
* o 4 4 
1 May 4 93 12% 
1 Apl. 20 sala -/108 
Stk. Dec. 16 4 4 
” Feb. 5 5 
” Dec. 16 4 4 
ot an 53 54 
” Dec. 16 6) 63 
- _ 17 $ $ 
” - 5 5 
= Dec. 2 4 4 
° Feb. 3 7 7 
” ” 5 5 
” Feb. 3 7 7 
” o 5 5 
ii Dec. 16 § ij § 
” ” 4 4 
a Feb. 17 63 74 
" - 5 5 
se am 54 54 
ae Dec. 2 4 : 
“ Mar. 2 5 6b 





quotation is per £1 of Stock. 


t Paid free of income-tax. 


Stock and Share List continued overleaf. 





NAME. 


“~~! & Dublin Ord. 
4 p.c. Deb. 
Scant Ord. 7 p.c. 


* Bombay, Ltd. 


Bournemouth sliding scale ... 
. max. 
. Pref. 
. Deb. 
p.c. Deb. 
> p.c. Deb. 
Brighton, &c., 6 p.c. Con. 
Do. p.c. Con ° 
Do. p.c. *B’ Pref. 
British Ord. ° . 
io. 7 p.c. 
. 54 p.c. 
4 p.c. 
Do. 5 p.c. 
Do. 3} p.c. 
Cape Town, Ltd. 
Do. 4} p.c. Pref. 
Do. 45 p.c. Deb. 
Cardiff Con. Ord. ° 
5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
oman, Ltd., Ord.. ‘: 
Do. 7 p.c. ‘Pref. 
Colonial Gas haem Ltd. Ord. 
Do. 8 p.c. Pref 
Commercial Ord... 
Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 
Do 5 p.c. Deb. 
Croydon sliding —_ 
Do. max. adie 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb... 
East Hull Ord. 5 p.c.... 
“~~ “aries orc 5 p.c. 
. Deb. 
Gu Light & 2s. 4 p.c. Ord. 
Do. 34 p.c. max. em 
4 p.c. Con. Pref. 
3 p.c. Con. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 43 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Harrogate New Cons. 


Do. 
Do. 


i Hongkong & ——: Ltd. 


Hornsey Con. 34 p 
Imperial Continencal Cap. 


Do. 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. 
Maidstone5S p.c. Cap. 

Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 
Malta & Mediterranean . 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 


54 p.c. Red. De' 

M.S. Utility *C* Cons. 
Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 
Do 4 p.c. Deb. - 
Do 5 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 


. 34 p.c. Rd. Rg. Bds. 

Montevideo, Ltd... 

North Middlesex 6 p. ¢. Con. 

Northampton 5 p.c. max. 

Oriental, Led.. 

Plymouth & Stonehouse 5 Pp. ‘c. 

Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. 
Do. 5 p.c. max. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Preston 5 p.c. Pref. ... 
Severn Va!. Gas Cor. Ld. Ord. 

» 4) p.c. Cum. Pref. 

Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 

South African.. 

South East’n Gas Cn. Ld. Ord. 
Do. 4} p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Cum. Pre’. . 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 

South Met. Ord. 


Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf... 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf... 
Do. . p.c. Deb. 

Do. p.c. Red. Deb. 
South sutusble Ord. 5 p.c.... 
‘ Do, 5 p.c. Pref... 

Do 4 p.c. Pref... 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb.. 

Do. 4p.c. Deb.. 

S. Western Gas & Water Ord. 
Do. 44% Red. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 4% Red. Deb. sip 

Southampt’n Ord. 5 p.c. max. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 


Swansea 54 p.c. Red. Pref. 


De. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Tottenham and District Ord. 
Do. 54 p.c. Pref. . 
— 5 p.c. Pref. 

4 p.c. Deb. 

Unbridge, &c., 5 p.c. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 
Wandsworth Cuadtians ~ 

Do. 5 p.c. Pr 

Do. 4p.c. Pref. 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 

Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... 
Watford and St. "Albans Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 


Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Winchester W. & G. Sp.c.Con. 


For year. 


\ p.c. Red. Debs. 


Quota- 
tions 
May 29. 


5 
195—205* 
102—107 


100—103 
115—120 


Rise 


b.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends. 
t § Actual for three months. 


Transactions, 
Lowest and 
Highest Prices 
During the 
Week. 


26/9—27/3 


146—1473 
1613 


97—98} 
124! 
61: —163 

118—1193 


150:—158 
177—178 
84 


1034 


172 
1674 


22/3 
21/10;—22/3 


26/9 
22/1: —22/6 
21/6 
1235—1254 
148—149° 
105—106 
38 


116—1165 
1323 
125 
22/3—23)- 
114—115 
153 
157—1583 
161—1623 
1053—1057 
105; 
159 


133 


* Ex div. 
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‘Modern 
Gas Fitting’ 


PART VI. 
of 
Gas_ Fitting Pamphlets 


Another of the Popular Series 


of reprints, in booklet form, of the 
articles on “* Modern Gas Fitting,” 
contributed monthly to the 


“GAS SALESMAN” 
by 
R. N. LeFevre, M.Inst.Gas E. 


Officer-in-Charge of Training, The Gas Light 

and Coke Company, Assistant Head of 

Department of Gas Engineering and Supply, 
Westminster Technical Institute. 


POST FREE PRICES: 


Single Copies, 6d.; 5/6 a dozen. 
Quantities of 100 for 35/-, 
carriage 


plus 


WALTER KING, LTD., 


11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 
Parts | to V have been re- 


printed, and can also be supplied. 



































STCCK AND SHARE LIST—cont. 


Stocks Officially Quoted on Provincial Exchanges 


| 
Dividends. Rise | Transactions, 
Stock When Quota- or Lowest and 
Issue or ex- Prev. Last NAME. tions. Fall Highest 
Share Dividend. wf Yr. HF. Yr. May 29. on During the 
£ o% p.a. %, pa. Week. Week. 


BRISTOL EXCHANGE. 























347,756 Stk.| Feb. 3 5 6 Bath Cons. ... : 124—126 
1,667,250 _,, Feb. 17 5 5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max. ... ise 120—122 
120,420 am Dec. 16 4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. ons 103—105 
217,870 _ =i, * 4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. ae 103—105 ose 
328,790 e a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... pe 126—129 +1 
274,000 a Feb. 17 5 5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max.. 111—tl6 ove 
13,200 12 Mar. 16 7 8) Pontyp’!l Gas & W. 10p.c. ‘A. 14—15 
13,600 10 o 5 6 Do. 7 p.c. B.” 11A—12 
40,000 10 cA 5 6 Do. Tpe.'C.’ tih—I2 
140,778 Stk. Feb. 17 5 s Wesen-enper-ttars Cons. ... 113—115 
64,338, Dec. 16 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 98—100 
33,340 =, on 74 h Do. 7h p.c. Deb. 165—169 = ee 
____ LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 
157,150 Stk Feb. 3 5 64 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... ose 109—114 
2,500 - Dec. 16 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... one 100—105 
32,540, 7 33 34 Do. 35 p.c. Deb. «| i 
41890 ,, « 4 4 . Red. Deb. ... 100—105 
2,167,410 a Feb. 17 6 6 Liverpool $6: c. Ord. 135—137 
245,500 ,, Dec. 16 5 5 > 5 p.c. Red. Pref. 103—108 
306,083 a Jan. 6 7 4 oo 4 p.c. Deb. s 105—107 
106,280 =, Feb. 3 10 10 Preston ‘A’ 10 p.c. ae 202—212 
183,219 a = 7 7 Do. ‘B°7 p.c. ... 140—150 
_ NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE. 
122,577 Stk. Mar. 2 e 8 BlythSp.c. Ord... 154—156 
732,000 - Feb. 3 5 5 Hartlepool G. & W. Cn. & New 117—119 
2,061,315 a Feb. 3 5 5; Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 26-—26/60 
682,856 a 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. nee 107—108 
776,706 me Dec. 16 3 3 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 1005;—I014 
277,285 ‘ May 4 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. "43... 103—104 
209,820 pa Mar. 2 8) 8 South Shields Con. ... i 169—171 
299,542 a Feb. 3 6 6 Sunderland 6 p.c. max. aid 129—131 
NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE. 
| 
542,270 Stk. Feb. 17 7 10 Derby Con. ... ews one 176—186 | 
55,000 ,, Dec. 16 a 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... dita 100—105 
84,750 ne Feb. 17 5 12 Long Eaton ‘A’ Ord. os 175—185 
50,000 _,, e 4 10 Do. *B’ Ord. pes 130—140 
20,000 10 Dec 16 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ae 10—12 
80,000 Stk 5 5 Do. __ 5p. Deb. aa 117—122 
SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE, 
10,000 | Stk. Feb. 17 10 10 Great Grimsby ‘A’ Ord. ... 220—230 see | 
6,500 ,, - 10 10 Do. Cr ee. “ase 220—239 7 
79,000 eo oo 10 10 Do. *C° Ord. ... 205—215 on 
1,806,339 o Feb. 17 6 6 Sheffield Cons. ’ ate 146—149 —I 
95,000 pe Dec. 16 a 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb... aie 100:—102: 





a The quotation is per £1 of Stock. 


Supplementary List of Stocks and Shares not CS Guetss 








202,152 Stk. sh Ascot Ord. . in “}19—124 on } 
128,182 » - ; Do. Sp.c. Pref. . 117—122 “ne 
238,631 ! Nov. 4 5 5 Assd. Gas and Water Ord.. 22/-—24/- 
323,68! ! na 4 4 Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 22'-—23/- 

150,000 Stk. : rt Do. 3i pc. Red. Deb. ... a 

17,000 - Feb. 17 i) 8 Bognor Orig. Ord. ‘A’ ae 175—185 

62,210 - ss 8 8 Do. New Addi. ‘A’ aS 175—185 

87,160 ,, - 7 7 Do. New 7 p.c. max. ... 145—150 a 

37,440 Feb. 3 10 10 Cam.Univ. & Town 10 p.c.max. 210—220 woe | 

125,970 ue - 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. max. ... 158—163 a 

39,025 a os 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. ... on 108—113 oan 

65,000 = Mar. 2 7 8\ Eastbourne ‘A’ 5 p.c. iid 160—I65 = 

198,000. = 6 7 Do. ‘B’3hp.c.... |. 133—138 ie | 

112,312 - a 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... ial 120—125 

130,000 o Dec. 16 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... = 122—127 —_ aad 
256,000 I Nov. 18 4 Gas Consolidation Ord... 20 6—22/6 ele. ol “a | 
250,000 | May 18 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Red.Cum.Pref. 196—206* | ... 19/45—20/- 
700,000 Stk. nn ... Gas Light & Coke 3} p.c.Rd.Db 102—i104 |... | 104 
24,000 30 Feb. 3 8 8: Great Yarmouth 8| p.c. max. 52—5S7 | | 

59,400 30 - 7} 7! Do. 7h p.c. max.. we 42—45 | 

$1,160 Stk Dec. 2 5 5! Do. 53 p.c. Deb.. ae 123—128 | 

152.600. ,, | Mar. 2 3 8 Guildford Cons. ...  ... 185—195 | 

54,055 | . je 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... is 114—119 | oe 
68,250 ma Dec. 16 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... eco 120—125 cep _ 
156,600 ~ Feb. 3 73 7{ “Hampton Court Cons. hes 173—178 +35 175!—1774 
81,660 10 Feb 4,'35 5 9 Leatherhead Ord. ... me 16—17 nat | oa 
107,960 10 Mar. 16 4 54 Mid Kent Ord. ex 1o—I1 i eee | ~~ 
230,940 Stk. Feb. 17 10 10 Oxford & District Ord. ea 210—220 | ove | 215 
47,112 = o 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... oe | 118—123 om 
50,000 i ° 6° 6 Do. 6p.c. Red. Pref. ... 113—118 

126.193 | May 18 7h 79: \péterborough Ord... ...| 157—baz® 

64,990 e Mar. 16 7} 7, Redditch Ord. ane “a 113—118 

166,850 ,, Feb. 17 7 9 (Romford Ord. oni e-  170—180 | { 

60,000 “a eo 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... - 97—100 | | 

44,000 __séo, Mar. 16 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... “a 120—125 

10,950” Mar. 2 8 8 iRydeOrd. ... ... «| 165—170 | | 

136,191 “4 Feb. 3 5 7 (Scarborough Ord. ... sn 128—138 | 

27,825, Feb. 3 8 8 Shanklin & Ventnor Cons... 152—162 | 

40,643; ,, | Mar. 2 7 7 Slough Ord. ... . | 147—852 

221,000 = Dec. 16 5 5 5p . 116—121 | | 

28,872 1 May 4 5! 53 Ss. Midland Gas -4 Led.Ord. 20/-—22.-* | 

28,866 ! Mar. 16 4 4 Do. 4} p.c.Red.Cum Pref. 19/6—21/6 |... en 
137,730 Feb. 17 7 7 Southgate & Dist. 7 p.c. max. 148—153 } <i 1S4—155 
62,500 __,, - 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... : 115—120 oe | ioe 
117,228 se Mar. 2 5 6 Swindon Cons. se oll 1i—1l6 | se | eee 
60,425, Dec. 16 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... ‘ 122—127 aie = 
50,000 { Mar. 30 ... |5°52d. @ Utd. Kingdom Gas Cpn. Ord. 20 6—22/6 |... | 24/3—21/74 
760,910 ! PS 23 24 Do. 4} p.c. Prefd. Ord.. 20/-—22/- ae (104 — 
110,910 ! May !8 2} 4) Do. 4 p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 21 '-—23)-* ob 21/6—21/104, 
900,000 Srk Mar. 16 pas 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red.Deb. ... 98—101 os ae 
}30,000 = Feb. 3 5 8 Wakefield Ord. . os 140—145 | 

ei650 = 5 5 . Sie mek... | 65—S | 

,000 ae Feb. 3 6 6 Weymouth Ord. 106—1I11 | 

98,384 ae Feb. 3 6 6 Wolverhampton 6 p.c c. Pref. 127—132 | 

160,000 - Dec. 16 5} 5 Do. Sip.c.Rd.Db) 107—112 | | 
370,000 ,, feb. 3 4 6 York Cons. ... | 108-113 | | “Be 
90,000, Dec. 16 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. om 3. 103—108 on] wi 
133,640 ed Feb. 3 6} 64 (Yorktown (Cam.) 5p.c. Cons. 130—135 +3 131—134 
120, * es 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 115—120 ans ain 

t ee Dec. 16 54 54 Do. 5) p.c. Deb.. ae 130—135 





























a Actual. 
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Service 


The value of your Sales and Service 
men is gauged by the knowledge thy 
possess of matters pertaining to the 
Industry they serve. The more know. 
ledge they possess the greater the 
assistance they can be towards buil:l- 
ing up an efficient and successfu! 
organization. 

At little cost, the ‘Gas SALESMAN "' 
(published monthly) offers a ready 
means to this end. As the only 
separate publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the sales and service side of 
the Industry, it has an individuality 
of its own and keeps its readers 
abreast of the times. 

Do all your sales and service men 
regularly receive a copy of each 
month’s issue ? 

Specimen copies will gladly be sup- 
plied on request. 

The annual subscription is 6s. 

All communications to Walter King, 
Limited, The ‘* Gas SALESMAN ”’ 
Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 4. 





